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Art. I. Madoc, a Poem: in Two Parts. By Robert Southey. 
4to. pp. 560. London, Longman & Co. 5 And Edinburghs 
Conftable & Co. 1805. i 


r Souruey, we think, has great talents for poetry; and 

more learning and induftry than commonly fall to the lor 

of thofe who dedicate themfelves to the fervice of the Mufes- 

But he has unfortunately great ambition, and great facility : and 

thofe qualifications, which have often been the chief means of 

acquiring a poetical reputation, really feem to us to have ope~ 
rated in this cafe vety unequivocally againft it. 

‘The ambition to which we afcribe this unfavourable effect, is 
not, our readers will underftand, of that regulated and manage~ 
able fort which ufually grows up in old eftablifhed common- 
wealths, either political or literary—which afpires at diftin@tion 
through a-juft gradation of honours, andy looking at firft with 
veneration to thofe who have previoufly attained the heights of 
fame, ventures by degrees to follow their foot{teps, and to emu- 
late or furpafs their achievements. Mr Southey’s ambition, we 
are afraid, is of a more undifciplined and revolutionary cha- 
racter. He affects to follow the footfteps of no predeceflor, and 
to acknowledge the fupremacy of no chief or tribunal: he rather 
looks, we think, with a jealous and contemptuous eye on the 
old ariftocracy of the literary worldy and refufes the jurifdiction 
of its conftituted authorities. He confines his admiration, in a 
great meafure, to thofe over whom he mutt be confcious of poffef- 
fing a decided fuperiority, and feems to aim at dethroning the 
old dynafty of genius, in behalf of an unaccredited generation. 

It is true, no doubt, at the fame time, that Mr Southey has no- 
where ventured dire&tly to exprefs that treafon againft the poeti- 
cal fovereigns, of which we are inclined to accufe him; but his 
difaffe€tion, we think, is fufficiently proved by his whole ftyle 
and behaviour:—he honours his great predeceffors neither iu 
word nor in deed; and not only withholds from them that tri- 
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bute of applaufe to which they are legally entitled, but feduloufly 
avoids all imitation of their manner; and declines, upon any oc- 
cafion, to be influenced by their example. He will neither wear 
their livery, in fhort, nor fubmit to their commands; and though 
he does not fay any thing openly in their difparagement, he evi- 
dently treats their authority with contempt, and indicates his de- 
fire of fedueing his readers from their allegiance, by filently fet- 
ting up a new ae of veneration, which does not refemble 
them in any one of its lineaments. All this we are inclined to fet 
down to the feore of his ambition; and the injury which it is 
calculated to do him, we really believe to be formidable. If we 
muft renounce our faith in the old oracles of poetical wifdom 
before we can be initiated into the infpiration of her new apoftles 
——if we. moft abjure all our claffical prejudices, and ceafe to ad- 
mire Virgil, and Pope, and Racine, before we can relith the 
beauties of Mr Southey, it is eafy to perceive that Mr Southey’s 
beauties are in fome hazard of being neglected, and that it 
wou'd have been wifer in him to have allied himfelf to a party fo 
ref{pe@tably eftablifhed, than to have fet himfelf up in oppofition 
to it. 

If we were to inftitute any comparifon between the qualifica- 
tions by which Mr Southey has aimed at diftin€tion, and thofe 
by which his predeceffors have attained it, we might be accufed 
perhaps of taking an untair advantage of exifting prejudices, and 
endeavouring to refift improvement, by giving it the name of in- 
novation. b matters of tafte, however, we conceive that there 
are no difcoveries to be made, any more than in matters of mo- 
rality. The end of poetry is to pleafe ; and men cannot be mif- 
taken as to what has actually given them pleafure. Accidental 
aflociations, indeed, may impofe upon them for a feafon, and lead 
them to afcribe to the genius of the poet an emotion which was 
really excited by the circumftances in which they perufed him : 
but this illufion can never be of long duration; and the emotions 
which he continues to excite under every variation of circum- 
ftances, the feelings which he commands among every clafs of 
his readers, and continues to impre(s upon every fucceilive gene- 
tation, can only be referred to that intrinfic merit, of which they 
afford indeed the fole and ultimate criterion. 

The ancient and uninterrypted poffeflion of the great inheritors 
of poetical reputation, anuft be admitted therefore as the cleareft 
evidence of their right, and renders it the duty of every new 
claimant to contend with them as lawful competitors, inftead of 
feeking to fupplant them as ufurpers. It may {till be afferted, in- 
deed, that though they may retain what they have poflefled, they 
cannot prevent the farther accumulation of their fucceflors ; that 
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new fources of poetical beauty may be difcovered, which may 
lower the value of the old; and that untrodden regions may ftill 
be explored in that vaft domain, fufficiently fplendid and fertile to 
become the feat of a legitimate and independent empire. We 
have already faid, however, that we have no faith in fach difco- 
veries ; the elements of poetical intereft are neceflarily obvious 
and univerfal-—they are within and about all men; and the topics 
by which they are fuggefted are proved to have been the fame in 
every age, and every country of the world. Poetry, as we have 
formerly hinted, is in this refpe€t indeed very nearly upon a foots 
ing with morality. In fubftance, it is the fame every where ; and 
while its perfection never fails to call forth emottons of the warm- 
eft admiration, it is recognized by all mankind as the aff@mblage 
of thofe known qualitics in which excellence had been univerfally 
held to confit. We fhould certainly look with compaifion or con- 
tempt on any man who fhould pretend to have difcovered a new way 
to be virtuous ; and who, in purfuit of fupreme moral excellence, 
fhould affect to put no value upon the vulgar elements of juttice, 
generofity, or benevolence ; but to reft his pretenfions upon fome 
peculiar moralities of his own invention, fuch as ordering his fer- 
vants never to deny him, educating boys without the ufe of birch, 
or keeping an hofpital for decayed poft-horfes. 

It will be readily admitted, that few things could be more uns 
fortunate than fuch an ambition of fingularity; but fuch, it aps 
pears to us, is in many particulars the ambition of Mr Southey 
and fome of his affociates. They do not think any thing worth 
trying, in which others have previoufly fucceeded ; they will have 
none of the merits which have been already allowed to their pre- 
deceffors ; and as moft of the natural beauties of conception and 
expreflion have been defiled by previous exemplification, they have 
been forced to betake themfelves to a feries of {trange affectations, 
which, if not altogether unprecedented in themfelves, were never 
feen at leaft before in compofitions of fo much genius. Of thefe 
refources, we endeavoured to give fome account in a former arti- 
cle. The moft remarkable, we think, are, an  affe€tation of in- 
fantine innocenee and fimplicity; an affe€tation of exceflive re- 
finement and preternatural enthufiafm; and an affectation of a 
certain perverfe fingularity in learning, tafte, and opinions. Of 
tome of thefe we fhall have occafion to fpeak again, perhaps, be- 
fore we conclude this article. At prefent we can only repeat, 
that they appear to us to proceed altogether from an ill regulated 
ambition; and that we are perfuaded Mr Southey would write 
incomparably better, if it were poflible to make him feel a little 
more refpeét for thofz who have written before him with the moft 
univerfal applaufe. 
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All this; however, would have been attended with lefs mifchief, 
if he had not been gifted with an unufual copioufnefs of diction, 
and facility of ‘fmooth verfification. If he had written with 
greater dificulty, he-would have been forced to dwell lon ger on 
the thoughts and.expreflions which oceurred to him; and as each 
of them, in proportion to the labour it coft him, would have ac- 
quired an additional importance in his eyes, he would have per- 
técted and finithed it more carefully, and endeavoured to com- 
prefs his images*and conceptions within more manageable limits 
in this way, the compofition would have eer more brilliancy 
and comypactne fs 5 and inftead of that diffufe and interminable re- 


is now chiefly diftin, guithed, we might 





dundancy by which his {tyle 
have hada ner wou and. coi ncife ie sreflion, fuitable to the dignity 
of Ins fubjects,. and the we and gravity of many of his con- 
ceptions: An vlaiby facility in rh yming has betrayed m: iny 
poets into inexcufable negligences ; and we re: eally fear that the great 
eafinefs of that loofe and sdiictpeial blank verfe, in which Mr 
Southey has chofen to compofe, will one day be the ruin of him. 
It leads him on infenfibly from line to ine, and from page to page, 
without let or ob{truction, and carries him fmoothly through every 
fort of ijluftration or expofition that occurs to him, wit hou t once 
admonifhing him of the neceffit y of excluding much, in order to 
give effect to what is permitted to remain. As he has always 
plenty of good words, he never paufes to look for exquifite ones : 
and, rendered confident by the confcioufnefs of his fluency, he 
fets:down the firft view that prefents itfelf, of an image or fenti- 
ment, without waiting to determine whether it be the moft {trik- 
ing or advantageous. ° If the idea does net come out quite ftrong 
enough in the firit fix lines, he adds other ten, or twenty, or fifty, 
and goes on, accumulating circumftances and confequences to his 
conception, till he has put in every thing that occurs to him on 
the fubje&t. All his pictures, accordingly, appear to be finifhed in 
too bread a ftyle, and are fketched on a feale by far too lar; ge for 
the variety and importance of the « bjects. There is a faintnefs 
and feeblenefs in the colo uring, refulting from the exceffive dilata- 
tion of the landfcape 5 and the effet is weakened by the diftance 
at which the groups are placed from each other. If Mr Southey 
has not himfelf judgement and refolution to correét this error, 
we really do not know how to afhft him. To compofe in a more 
dificult »meafure, would probably afford but a temporary check ; 
for practice would foon renew the temptation of facility. If he 
were to write in the meafure of Dryden or Pope, however, we 
conceive that he would be fooner {truck with his own exuberance 
and prolixity. 

The poem now before us contains many beautiful paflages, 
and 
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and bears decifive teftimony, we think, to the genius and amiabie 
character of the author. But it is obvioufly too long,—and, in- 
dependently of the faults refulting from the affectations we have 
already mentioned, its exceffive length, together with a want of 
interett in the itory, and a confiderable — in the delineation of 
character, will render it tedious, we are afraid, to ordinary readers, 
and communicate an air of heavinefs to the white cor npofi tion. 
The fubjeét is the difcovery of America by the Welch in the 
latter end of the 12th century, a tranfa€tion to which Mr Southey 
has transferred al the incidents and adventures which diftinguifh ed 
the fubfequent expedition of Columbus and his heroic followers. 
In order, however, to prevent us from confounding his heroes 
with the gallant Spaniards, or from miftaking his work for a mere 
verfification of Roberefon’ s hiftory, the author, befides changing 
the names, has thought proper to prefix a long narrative of the 
inily feuds and perfonal adventures of Prince Madoc before he 
abandons his native country; and thus the poem comes forth § in 
two parts;’ one being entitled, ‘ Madoc in Wales;’ and the other 
Madoc in Aztlan.’ We thall now endeavour to lay before our 
readers a brief {ketch of thefe twin epics 
Prince Madoc, though Sn If the moft accomplifhed of poeti- 
il heroes, is reprefent ted, think, as coming of a very bad 
breed. His father Owen ro ig of Gwyneth, or North Wales, 
ifter depriving of fight, : ond otk erwife mutilating, a n ephew who 
had been confided to his care, feems to have fpent his time’ very 
laudably in fighting ag an nit the Englith, and breeding up his’legi- 
timate and ille; gitimate children im great jealoufy and diflike of each 
other. Immediately upon his death, accordingly, they all go to- 
gether by the ears. ‘The eldeft, who had ¢ 1 blemith in his fac: 
and feems to have been a very foft-tem sie youth, is fet afficte 
without a ftruggle ; and the throne is ufurped by Hoel, a prince 
of great accomplifhments, but a baftard, and a little too fond of 
fighting and dominion. His pretenfions are refifted by his brother 
David, who flays him in a bloody battle, and affumes the fov ereigntyy 
to the terror and affliction of his furviving brethren. Prince Madoc, 
who feems to have been feafting and vifiting among his friends at the 
crifis of thefe diilenfions, fers off poft, as foon as he hears of Hoel’s 
ufurpation, to mediate between his brothers; but does not arrive 
till the day after the battle, when he buries the fallen, and, not 
caring to appear before the victor, fecks fhelter in the cottage of 
the coufin whom his father had deprived of fight. Here he’con- 
traéts an intimate friendfhip with a fon of the old gentleman ; 
and, walking out with him one fine evening to the beach, they 
ire both itruck with the very natural and obvious idea of follow= 


ing the fetting fun into another region; and forthwith determine 


) undertake a voyage of difcovery to the Weft. How the prince 
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fettles matters with his brothers, we are not informed; but he 
takes his departure, in very good ityle, with two thips wal manned 
and furnifhed at all points. 

His voyage is the very prototype of that of Columbus. His men 
mutt: y from terror and impatience, and he urges them on, with 
promiuies and threats. <A ftorm drives them forward againtt their 
will, and he reaches the coaft at length, and gains the confidence of 
one of the natives, by whom he is guided to an inland fettlemen t, 
and received with great honour by a queen and her people. 
He then engages to deliver this tribe from a bloody tribute 
impofed upon them by their conquerors 5 and, after defeating 
the king of Aztlan and his people, enters into an alliance with 
him, and eftablifhes his colony in good order in a fiug valley. 
He then takes fhip and fets out for Wales again, to recruit for his 
new fettlement ; and finding his way back with marvellous accu- 
racy, without card or compafs, lands at the palace-ftairs of Aber- 
fraw, jut i in time to affift at the marriage-fea{t of his brother Da- 
vid. ‘This gracious foveretyn, he finds, has employed himfelf, dur- 
ing his abfence, in wetlaies another of his brethren, and hunt- 
ing down the remainder ; one of whom he keeps in chains, and 
has fet a price upon the head of another. He hee alio concluded a 
peace with England, and married 2 daughter of the Saxon mo- 
narch. Madoc being put a littie out of “humour at all thefe irre- 
gularities, behaves at firft a little rudely to the bride, and chides 
his Majefty fomewhat too freely. A few cups of mead, however, 
foon reconcile all differences; and he becomes quite focial, and 
narrates the whole hiftory of his voy: ges and his exploits among 
the Hoamen and Aztecas. After this, he feems to go about feaft- 
ing and carquzing with his old friends in ditferent parts of the 
country ; and the whole remainder of the firft part, or ‘ Madoc in 
Wales, ’ confifts of the mifcellaneous and incidental occurrences 
which befal him in this courfe of vifits, No one of thefe can be 
faid to haye any connexion with another, or to help forward the 
action of the main ftory; but all are evidently introduced for the 
purpofe of difplaying the poct’s powers of deicription, or his in- 
timate acquaintance with Cjmbric antiquity. Thus he goes a- 
crofs the country to vifit eilioc, an hofpitable old gentleman 
of his acqaintance, whom he finds harping to a large party at 
table ; and this gives Mr Southey an opportunity to introduce an 
imitation of an old Welch drinking fong. The prince is then car- 
ried by his hoft to affift at a folemn meeting of bards on the top 
of a neighbouring mountain; and Mr Southey has again fecope 
for antiquarian and poetical differtation. He then happens to call 
at the caftle of Lord Rhys, which enables his hiftorian to intro- 
duce a filly anecdote (faithfully detailed, it feems, from fome 
gucient chronicle) about Goagan of Powys-land, who ad 
1orfe 
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horfe and three fuits of clothes from the liberal chieftain. Af- 
ter this, he takes a trip to the ifland of Bardfey to fay his pray- 
ers; upon occafion of which, the reader is treated with a very 
fine defcription of the cathedral fervice. In his way home from 
this autumnal tour, Madoc goes a little out of his road to take a 
peep of the cottage in which he had taken fhelter after David’s 
victory, and finds it occupied by a fair woman and a fine boy, 
whom he luckily difcovers to be the miftrefs and child of his un- 
fortunate brother Hoel, and to whom he offers an afylum in his 
American kingdom, which is joyfully accepted. As he is jour- 
neying flowly home with his newly difcovered relations, he finds 
a Saxon bifhop in the very aét of excommunicating his friend 
Cyveilioc, for having refufed to take part in a crufade which the 
worthy prelate had thought proper to patronize. A confiderable 
{quabble enfues; and Madoc, having difcovered that the zealous 
ecclefiaftic had it alfo in view that very night to dig up the bones 
of old king Owen, and remove them to a lefs fanétified repo- 
fitory, hides himfelf in the church; and, burfting in upon the 
monks in the midft of their facrilegious labour, faitly bullies them 
out of their defign, takes up the bones himfelf, and packing them 
with a large quantity of fine linen in a box, fends them aboard fhip, 
to take their paflage along with him to America. On his return to 
Aberfraw, he has again fome warm expoftulations with David. 
Meantime, the emigrants flock to him in great numbers, and, 
among the reft, a damfel in the difguife of a boy ; and at length 
the fix fhips being fully viétualled and manned, the whole party, 
with abundance of prayers and tears, take an eternal farewell 
of their native land, and fet fail with a favourable breeze for 
America. 

This concludes the firft part, which, except in the narrative 
delivered by Madoc on his arrival, has no more reference to the 
difcovery or conqueft of America, than to that of Hinduftan ; and 
is indeed fo totally unconnected with the Tranfatlantic exploits of 
the hero, that Mr Southey has found it neceflary to feparate it by 
a different title and defcription. ‘The fecond part conduéts Prince 
Madoc in fafety to his colony, with the bufy profperity of whieh 
he is not a little delighted, till he learns that the priefts of Aztlan, 
being grievoufly offended at the remidlion of human facrifices requir- 
ed of them by the conqueror, had been exerting themfelves, in his ab- 
fence, to excite diflike and fufpicion of the ftrangers in their king’s 
mind, and had fucceeded in alienating the greater part of the nae 
from their attachment to them. Even the fubjects of the friend- 
ly queen had been fhaken in their affe€tion, by the arts of their 
holy men, who complained that their god was thirfty for blood, 
ab could not fubmit to be famifhed any longer. Madoc fets him- 
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felf valiantly againft thefe fymptoms of rebellion; and, when he 
arrives to remonttrate with his allies, is aflailed by the chief prieft 
and the god himfelf, who makes his appearance in the form of an 
enormous fnake. The Britifh warrior, however, cuts down the 
prieft with his cutlafs, and chafes the god into his den with a 
burning ftick. He then pelts the poor deity te death with large 
ftones ; and, after roafling him before the faces of his afirighted 
worfhippers, he converts them all to Cl riftianity, by an authori- 
tative fermon of fifty verfes, and baptizes them forthwith in the 
river. 
This proceeding gives no {mall offence, as may be imagined, to 
the holy brot herhood of Aztlan, who fend two of their chofen 
warriors to try and catch one of the ftrangers for a facrifice to 
their offended deity. By the greateft piece of good luck, thefe 
javages pick up Madoc’s aepnew, the infant fon of Hoel, and 

camper off with him before the face of his uncle; who is fuper- 
intending the workmen « maheed in enlarging his newcity. ‘The 
Prince thou ghtlefsly runs after them; but they keep the ftart, and 
decoy him acrofs the mountain, to a place where an ambufh of 
their countrymen had been ftationed. Poor Madoc falls unarmed 
into their hands, and is carried in bonds to their city, in the rear 
of little Hoel, ‘The child is fhut up in a cavern, to die of chun- 
ger, in honour of fome water god; and the Prince, after being 
dentenced to the alt ir is tied to a itake, and obliged to m sintain 
a combat with the choice warriors of the city. By ftrength and 
dexterity, he difcomfits and flays his firft antagonift ; and is en- 

gaged in dire ho(lility with the fecond, when tiding $ are received, 
that the Welchmen are in full march tg the city to refcue their 
leader, and that all the warriors muft turn out to Opp fe th 1). 
Initead of defpatching Madoc by the hands of the pectin, they 
content themfelves w th tying him neck and heel, and | laying him 
up behind the altar, v where he is difeor ered by a tender-hearted 
prieitefs, who cuts his cords afunder, and reftores him to liberty. 
‘Lhe fame compatlionate damfel alfo contrives to deliver young 
Hoel out of his dungeon, and fends him home, under Madoc’s 
charge, to his mother. 

‘Lhe arenas of the fnake god, feeing all the men of the new 
iettlement engaged in battle at Aztlan, think this a good oppor- 
tunity to carry off the-women; and defcend into the valley with 

this gallant and laudable intention. ‘The ladies, however, are 
e xceedingly valiant in defence of their hanour; and, after ham- 
itringing the chief, and mortally wounding him, repulfe the in- 
vaders, and remain conquerors in their manfions. Madoc, on 
his return, finds dead bodies ftrewed all over the valley, and ex- 
prefles his approbation and furprife at» the prowefs of his filter 
and 
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and her amazons. He then arms himfelf, and returns to the bat~ 
tle, where, after an obftinate contett, his followers at length drive 
their, enemies before them, and take poileilion of the city of 
Aztlan. 

‘The vanquithed retreat to Patamba, another city on the oppo- 
fite fide of the lake, from which, after a certain interval, they 
prepare to invade the ftrangers with a vaft fleet of canoes. Ma- 
doc, however, in the mean time, had taken care to get twelve of 
his brigantines taken to pieces, and brought overland to his new 
metropolis. ‘They are put together again in the lake; and, with 
the help of a {tiff ‘bree ze, run ae ind demolifh the whole fmall 
craft of the natives, who are feattered upon the water like leaves 
in the pools of autumn. Notwithitanding all thefe reverfes of 
fortune, the bigotry of the prieits, and the favage valour of the 
warriors, difdain ail compolition with the vic tor and they are 
preparing ¢ for another attack by land, when, on the eve of one of 
their ore: At feitivals, a neigh bouring mountain fuddenly blazes out 
into’a volcano; vait deluges of lava defolate the country; anda 
mighty earthquake heaves up the waters of the lake, and {weeps 
away Patamba, with nine tenths of its inhabitants. Madec ge- 
neroufly employs his gallies to fave the drowning remnants of his 
opponents, and even offers the king, who was among the fur- 
vivors, a temporary afylum in his ancient palace of Aztlan. 
‘The high-minded monarch, however, cannot be brought to ac- 
cept of fuch an accommodation: he rather choofes to take the 
advice of a certain bird in his mountain retreat, which he fancies 
calls upon him to depart. In obedience to this ref{pectable counfel- 
lor, he aflembles the wreck of his fubje cts, and declares s his refo- 
lution to migrate to a diftant region with fuch of his followers as 
may be inclined to adhere to him; Madoc being willing to grant 
protection and aflittance to fuch as may choofe to remain. ‘The 
young and the valiant—all but one, who prefers killing himfelf— 
iollow their fovereign to the weftward, where they found the 
kingdom of Mexico; but the pacific part of the population re- 
main with Madoc, who incorporates them with his own people, 

id thus becomes the founder of a mi ghty d lynaity. 

Buel 1, with the exception of a few epifodes, is the ftory of 
Madoc, a poem in two parts, and thirty-five fections, which dif- 
dains the * d mented title of Epic,’ and pretends not to be ‘ con- 
ttructed according to the rules of Ariftotle!’ 

Che faults of the fable and characters are many and obvious. 
The adventures of Madoc in Wales have little intereit or coherence 
in themfelves, and bear no relation whatfoever to his exploits among 
the favages. ‘The European {tory, moreover, is not only quite un- 
connected with the American one, but it is unfinifhed and im- 


perfect. 
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perfe&t. After attempting to intereft us, for eighteen feétions, 
in the fortunes of Owen’s children, Mr Southey fnatches us 
away from them, juft as their deftiny appears to be approaching 
to a crifis ;—one of the captive brethren has newly broken out of 
David’s dungeon, and a pi€turefque perfonage of a nephew, who 
walks upon the moonlight beach, with a boat on his back, and 
an oar in his hand, has vowed to drive him from the throne of 
his fathers. The Saxon princefs too, teems very much in the 
humour for elopement, and the bifhop in no fmall danger of 
jJapidation. It is rather injudicious in the author, we think, 
after having compelled his reader to ftudy the complicated poli- 
tics of this unhappy family, to drop the curtain upon them, at 
the very time when their ftory begins to be interefting and eafily 
underftood. 

There is fcarcely any difcrimination of chara€ter in all this part 
of the poem; every one we hear of is a warlike chieftain, more or 
lefs generous or ferocious; and the incidents, being all confined 
to high life, have in them fo little to charaéterize a race of Celtic 
mountaineers, that, were it not for the occafional introdu€tion of 
harps and bards, and names full of y’s and w’s, we fhould be apt 
to forget that the fcene was laid in the receffes of North Wales, 
and to fufpeét that the author had verfified the hiftory of the 
Heptarchy, or a few chapters of the Wars of York and Lancaf- 
ter, as a prelude to his legend of the difcovery of America. 
Madoc himfelf has the vulgar and inexpiable fault of poetical 
heroes, that of being too perfeét ;—he is more pious than the pious 
fEneas himfelf, and confiderably more correc in his deportment 
to the ladies. He feems to be quite invulnerable indeed to the 
fhafts of Cupid; and teftifies no fort of amorous propenfities ei- 
ther towards the ruddy damfels of Wales, or the olive princefles of 
America. In fhort, he is as fober, prudent, refolute, able-bodied, 
and fortunate a perfon, as any poet could with to have the ma- 
nagement of : he fets about all his undertakings like a man who 
knows perfeétly that he can accomplifh them, and never fails to 
get through them, without much difcompofure to himfelf or the 
reader. ‘There is a baftard coufin of his, of the name of Cad- 
wallon, of whom we had fome hope, at the outfet, that he might 
redeem this monotony of Cimbric valour ; but, though he begins 
with fome indications of a peremptory and decided character, he 
very foon falls into the ranks of his countrymen, and finks into 
the faithful Achates of his leader. ‘The American perfonages are 
fomewhat more varied and difcriminated, though there is fcarcely 
any attempt at the delineation of individual charaéter—that ideal 
portrait painting, which gives fo ftrong an impreflion of reality. 
Lhe pi€tures are almoft all marked only with the general — 
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butes of the clafs, not with the peculiar features of the indivi- 
dual ;—there are gloomy bigots, and ferocious warriors, and 
patriotic fovereigns, and grateful adherents, arrayed, fkilfully 
enough, in the cofume of their country, but not introduced as 
real perfons to our imagination. 

Of Mr Southey’s fkill or judgment in the conduct of the ftory, 
we are afraid the reader will receive a very unfavourable impref- 
fion from the perufal of its opening. Madoc landing at Aber- 
fraw in the dark, is met on the beach by Urien, his totter father ; 
and, after recognizing and kifling him, this is the dialogue that 
paffles between them— 

‘ My fifter? quoth the prince,...Ob, fhe and I 

Have wept together, Madoc, for thy lofs,.. 
That long and cruel abfence!... 

And David, and our brethren ? cried the prince, 

As they moved op..... But then old Urien’s lips 

Neve flow at anfwer; and he fpake, and pauied.. . 
More blood, quoth Madoc, yet! hath David’s fear 
Forced him to ftill more cruelty? Alas... 
Woe for the houfe of Owen ! 

Evil ftars, 

Replied the old man, ruled o’er thy brethren’s birth. 
From Dolwyddelan driven, his peaceful home, 
Poor Yorwerth fought the church’s fanctuary ; 
The murderer followed! .. Madoc, need I fay 
Who fent the {word ?... Llewelyn, his brave boy, 
Where wanders he? in this his rightful realm, 
Hovfelefs and hunted! richly would the king 
Gift the red hand that rid him of that fear ! 
Ririd, an outlawed fugitive, as yet 

Eludes his brother’s fury ; Rodri lives, 
A prifoner he,..1 know not in what fit 
Of natural mercy, from the flaughter fpared.’ p. 4. 5. 

Now, confidering, in the jfirf# place, that the ftory of King 
Owen’s fons is known, if it be known at all, only to a 1 few 
Welch antiquaries; and, in the fecond place, that Slowelve; 
Risid, and Rodri, have fearcely aweney lines apiece affigned to 

em in the fubfequent part of the poem, it does appear to us, 
that nothing could be more injudicious, than thus to perplex and 

terrify the reader with this catalogue of diffonant names, and 
allufions which he could not pofibly underftand. 

Though this converfation muft be extremely diftrefiing to the 
inexperienced reader, it was probably fufliciently natural between 
the prince and his fofter father. The fame‘apclogy, however, we 
fear, cannot be made for the firit dialogue that is recorded 
between 
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between him and his royal brother. After the queen has been 
prefented to her adventurous kinfman, Madoc fays, 
¢ Enough of forrow hath our royal houfe 
Known in the field of battles, .. yet we reaped 
The harveft of renown, 
Aye, .. many a day, 
David replied, tog gether have we led 
The onfet : - Dott th ou not ren ember, Pare 


On Keiriog’ g's ba an ki we gave ad enemy 
Their welcoming ? 
And Berwyn’s after-ftrife ! 

Quoth Madoc, as the memory kindled him: 
ane fool that day, who in his m:z afque attire 
Sported before King Henry, witfhed in vain 
Fitl ier habiliments of joie penal’ > &e. 

That, exclaimed the king, 
That was a day caine that [ may ftill 
Proudly remember, proved a as 1 have been 
In conflicts of fi ich perilous affay. 


That Saxon combat feemed like woman’s war, 
When with the traitor Hoel I did wage 
The deadly battle ; then was L in truth 
Put to the proof ; no vantage ground was there 
Nor famine, nor difeafe, nor ftorms to aid. ’ p- 13. 14. 
Now, this has not only the fault of the prece ding extract, in 
afflicting the reader with profaic allufions to a variety of events 
which are altogether unknown and uninterefting; but it is, in 
fubftance, we think, an extremely unnatural difcourfe to pafs 
between two brothers who had juit met, after a feparation of 
fome years, and the experience of many interefting adventures. 
‘The outrage in wl hich et terminates, is by no means fo unnatural 
the { fudden pacification of two fuch hot-blooded chieft 
With regard to the main fe Ys ae Southey’s radical Blunder 
confifts in afcribing to a Weich chief ithe rath ¢ iry, the 
difcoveries and exploits of the Spaniards 300 years after. He 
confeffes fairly, that all the {cenery and manners, and almoft all of 
the incidents of the fecond part of his poem, are borrowed from 
the adventures of Columbus and Cortes; and with fuch minute 
fidelity, indeed, are they cc pied, that, in many inftances, the 
moft carelefs reader mul ft be {truck with the improbability of 
natrative, and feel, that by making his hero a Welchman, 
Southey has forfeited his claim to many of thofe accomplith- 
ments and fuccefles which could not have been denied him as a 


Spaniard. 
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The idea of undertaking a voyage of difcovety,’ in ‘the firft 
place, is moft unnaturally put into the brain of a young Celtic 
chieftain, whofe whole time had been fpent in family feuds and 
hoftility sania the Saxons. ‘The accomplifhment of fuch a voy- 
are, without the ufe of the mariner’s s compafs, is another glaring 
improbability, which would have been avoided, by following the 
guidance of authentic hiftory ; and the firm perfuafion of fuccefs 
and heroic perfeverance which were natural enough in a learned 
pilot and practifed navigator, are transferred, with little judg- 
nent, to a fiery warrior, who had never been out of fight of land 
yefore in his life. The incongruities t thicken, however, when 
Mr Southey proceeds to make prince Madoc achieve all the ex- 
ploits o Cortes in battle againft the natives. He might have tra- 
verfed “th Atlantic without compafs; but we apprehend that he 
could not poi ly have fubdued millions of valiant favages with- 
out guns or ho The fpearmen of Gwyneth and the bowyers 
of a *+hewbarth, are but poor fubititutes for the caval ry and muf- 

‘rs of Cortes; and no advantage of iron helmets and polifh- 

ed iooein can reconcile the imagination to the conftant fuccefs of 
vandful of men againft myriads of armed antagonifts as vigo- 
rous and fearlefs as themfelves. The Spaniards themfelves were 
i sted for their fuccefs, not fo much to the actual effeét of 
fire-arms and cavalry, as to the fuperttitious terror and afto- 
nifhmer it, w! hich the fight of thofe formidable engines produced 
on the minds of the natives. The warriors of Aztlan, however, 
could feel no awe nor amazement at the fight of men, who pufhed 
with {pears and warded with bucklers like their own, with whom 
t! ne had an opportunity in every conteft to meafure their ftrength 
id agility, and the { {atisfaction of findi ing it equal. By prefer. 
g Madoc to Cortes as his hero, Mr Southey, the refore, it ap- 
to us, has not only Siabeltind that itereit which the perfua- 

m of authenticity will always lend even to a poetical narrative, 
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but has increafed the marvellous in his hero’s performances to a 

gree from which the moft carelefs reafon muft revolt; and con- 
verted what might have been admiration, into contemptuous in- 
credulity. 

In addition to the grofs improbabilities refulting from drefling 

» Welch adventurer in the victories of the Spaniard, there are 
fe - ral of Mr Southey’s fictions, which appear to us to exceed the 
juft limits of * pleafing wonder.’ The converfion of the Hoa- 
men, with all their priefts and their chief pontiff, to ernie 
by a few imperious averments, unvouched by miracles, any 
fpecies of evidence, is among the boldeft traits of this fort which 
occur in the performance, and feems to us to be particularly in- 
congruous to the mild and reafouable chara€ter of the warlike a- 
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poitle, who concludes his addrefs by forming his hearers, that 
if any of them hefitated to profefs his complete converfion, he 
fhould inft antly be ‘ cut off from among the people.’ The final 
cataftrophe, brought about by the happy occurrence of an earth- 
quake and volcanic eruption at the critical moment of a folemn 
ieftival,and a projeéted invafion, appears to us to be equally 
puerile and extravagant. We applaud Mr Southey, however, fot 
having employed no preternatural agency in the explication of the 
different parts of his defign. We have great doubt, whether, what 





is called machinery, be not at all times a blemiih in a poem 
which aims at prot bability ; and are decidedly of opinion that it 


ought not to be admitted into a work which treats of events within 
the limits of autheutic hi(tory. 

‘Thefe are all the obfervations which we think it neceflary to 
make upon the general plan and conduct of the ftory ; but, in 
fact, it is not upon this that the merit or the fortune of a poem 
will ufyally depend. If it contain many beautiful and pathetic 
paflages, it cannot fail to P leafe, although they fhould not be very 
ikilfully connected ; and it the materials be ordinary or difagree- 
able, no artifice of collocation can redeem the compound from 
cenfure. In this effential particul: ar, we have much to blame and 
much to admire in the ample volume before us. 

have : urea dy remarked, es the poetry of Mr Southey 
was in many Pp laces characterifed by an affectation of infantine 
fimpli icity and antique homelinefs, in which fome perfons are faid 
to find wonderful refrefhment and delight. ‘To fuch readers ma- 
ny paflages in this poem will afford the greateft fatisfaction ; but 
as the taite is mot yet general, we can only venture to exhibit a 
few f{pecimenis. om following r introdu€tion to a narrative will be 
allowed to be in a very perfect {tyle of fchool-day innocence : 

There were two cab ren once, of kin; gly line, 

The old man replied ; they loved each other well, 

1 when the one was at his dying hour, 

It then was comfort to him that he left 

lear a brothe ry who would di uly pay 
A father’s duties to his orphan boy. 





And fure he loved the orphan ; and the boy, 

With sn a child’s fincerity, loved hin 

And learnt to call him father: fo he” years 

a on, till, when the orphan gained the age 

Of manhood, to the throne his uncle came. 

The young man claimed a a inheritance, 

His father’s lands; and. irk what follows, prince!’ p. 25~6. 
. : . ’ . ° ! 
This brief remonftrance of hd prince’s mutinous crew, is alfo 

very artlefs and affecting— 

: 6 ‘Their lives were dear they bade me know, and they 
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The fimplicity of the following paflage, we doubt not, will be 
very acceptable to the gentle readers to whom we have ventured 
to recommend it. 

‘ And now the Porter called Prince Madoc out, 
To {peak with one, he faid, who from the land 
Had fought him, and required his private ear. 
Madoc in the moonlight met him: in his hand 
The ftripling held an oar, and on his back, 
Like a broad thield, the coracle was hung. 
Uncle ! he cried, and, with a guth of tears, 
Sprung to the glad embrace. 

O my brave boy ! 
Llewelyn! my dear boy! with ftifled voice, 
And interrupted utterance, Madoc cried, 
Llewelyn, come with me, and {hare my fate! 
No! by my God! the high-hearted youth exclaimed, 
1 am the rightful king of ‘this poor land. ... 
Go thou, and wifely go; but I mutt ftay, 
That I may fave my people. Tell me, Uncle, 
The ftory of thy fortunes ; f can hear it 
Here in this lonely ifle, and at this hour, 
Securely. 





Nay, quoth Madoc, tell me firft, 
Where are thy haunts and coverts, and what hope 
Thou haft to bear thee up? Why goelt thou not 


| To Mathraval?’ p. 194. 135, 
. The following table-talk about mead, may appear perhaps in 
too elevated a ftyle; but we are perfuaded that the admirers of 


the foregoing paflages will find it very touching and fimple. 
« And now Madoc, pouring forth 
The ripe metheglin, to Erillyab gave 
The horn of filver brim. Tafte, Queen and friend, 
Said he, what from our father-land we bring, 
The old beloved beverage. Sparingly 
Drink, for it hath a ftrength to ftir the brain, 
And trouble reafon, if intemperate |i; 
Abufe its potency. She took the horn, 
And fipt with wary wifdom. ... Canit thou teach us 
‘The art of this rare beverage? quoth the Queen, 
Or is the gift referved for ye alone, 
By the Great Spirit, who hath favoured ye 
In all things above us?... The Chief replied, 
All that we know of ufeful and of good 
Ye alfo fhall be taught.’ _p. 215. 216. 
We conclude our {pecimens of this lifping innocence with this 
pretty good-night of a brother to a filter, which is almoft as in- 
terefling as the garden adieus of Romeo and Juliet. 
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¢ Not yet at reft, my fifter! quoth the Prince, 

As at her d iwelling door he faw the maid 

Sit gazing on that lovely moonlight fcene :... 

To bed, Goervyl! Deareft, what haft thou 

To keep thee wakeful here, at this late hour, 

When even I fhall bid a oa to thought, 

And lay me down in peace ?... Good night, Goervyl, 

Dear fiiter mine, .. my own dear mother’s child!’ p. 206. 

Akin to this affe€tation of babyifh gentlenefs, is the frequent 
introduction of low, antiquated, and vulgar words, upon ferious 
occafions. SBe/ike, for inftance, ts a prodigious favourite with Mr 
eal hey; infomuch that it occurs, we believe, more than fifty 
times in the courfe a the poem. Nay, fuch is his partiality to 
it, that he even advances it, on fome occafions, out of its pro- 
per rank of an adverb, into the place of an adjective, as © our * food 
belike to fail.’ In the fame tafte he fays of a fpeech which 
Madoc addreffed to the king of Aztlan, that © he /et it work.’ The 
arms of a deceafed chieftain are elegantly called his * death-doers.’” 
The fpokefman of the priefts ig termed £ their mouth-piece:’ and 
another, who had been fafting in a wood, is faid to be 
Emacis ate like fome bare avatomy.’ 



























Inftead of faying our inferior numbers, Mr Southey chufes to 
make a watrior exprefs his fear, that the multitude of the fava; ges 
may ' 


¢ Dwindle our al/-too-few, ’ 
In another place, a voice is heard fuddenly in the temple, 
—‘ and crafh with that 





The image fell! ? : 

Finally, we are told of a warrior, whofe fword, 
flivering downward, j 
Left the cheek-flap dangling. ’ ‘ 


And of another, who 

——* donned 

A gipion, quilted clofe of goffampine. ’ 

Befides thele impreiiive combinations of fimple terms, there are 
any fingle words, which we fufpe&t Mr Southey to have lent, 
rom the ftorehoufe of his own invention, to the exhaufted trea- 
fury of the Englifh language. It is a common practice with him 
to compare the adverb as if it were an adjeCtive ;—thus we have 
‘ fitler,’ © fierclier,’ and ‘ diftin@lier 3’ to which may be add- 
ed, perhaps, though an innovation of a different kind, § booner, 
and * beautifulleft.’ In the fame tafte, we have £ in very « leed, 
and * in very heaven ;’ and hear of an © acquainted {word,’ the 
‘ foining’ of a ferpent, and the * frufh’ of rocks. The moft ob- 
jectionable of all thefe, however, in our apprehenfion, are the 
methodiftical and affected appellations by which the Deity is ge- 
nerally 
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nerally defignated. He is called ‘ The Great For-Ever-One. ’— 

The For-Ever-One—The Every- Where—The For-Ever—The 
Beloved One;’ and a great variety of familiar and myftical names, 
of a fimilar import and conftruction. 

The next great characteriftic of Mr Southey’s poetry, after its 
infantine fimplicity, is the energy, wildnefs, enthufiafm, and fin- 
gularity of the conceptions with which the author has laboured to 
enliven it. In purfuit of this obfcure idea of elevation and origi- 
nality, he has often wandered, it appears to us, into the regions 
of bombaft and obfcurity. Is it pofhible for any thing to be more 
unnatural and offenfive than the following raving of a man de- 
fcribing a ftorm, which he had weathered at fea fome years be- 
fore ? 

——* Were the elements 

Confounded in perpetual confli& here, 

Sea, air, and heaven? Or were we perifhing 

Where at their fource the floods, for ever thus, 

Beneath the nearer influence pf the Moon 

Laboured in thefe mad workings? Did the waters 

Here in their utmoft circle meet the void, 

The verge and brink of Chaos? or this earth, . . 

Was it indeed a living thing, . . its breath 

The ebb and flow of Ocean? and had we 

Reached the ftorm-rampart of its fanétuary, 

The infuperable boundary, raifed to guard 

Its myfteries from the eye of man profane?’ p. 44. 
trace the fame impofent attempt at extraordinary elevation 


We 


and energy, in the prince’s account of the firft fuggeftion of his 
idventurous voyage. He and Cadwallon were {fitting idly on the 


fhore one fine evening, looking at the fun as he defcended. Sud- 
te] nly, 


Prince, quoth Cadwallon, thou haft rode the waves 
In triumph, when the invaders felt thine arm. 
Oh what a nobler conqueft might be won 
There, .. upon that wide field! .. What meaneft thou ? 
1 cried. ... That yonder waters are not fpread 
A boundlefs wafte, a bourn impaffable, . . 
That man fhould rule the elements... Oh that my foul 
Could feize the wings of morning ! foon would I 
Behold that other world, where yonder fun 
Speeds now, to dawn in glory ! 

As he fpake, 
Conviction came upon m iy ftartled mind, 
Like lightning on the midnight traveller. 
i caught his hand ;.. Kinfman, and guide, and friend, 
Yea, Tet us go together! Down we fate, 
Full of the vifion, on the echoing fhore.’  p. 3 
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There is the fame abfurdity and failure of effe&t in the follow- 
ing fpeech, which feems to have been intended as a model of 


mfane and terrible energy. 
‘ Before this generation, and before 
Thefe ancient forefts,.. yea, before yon lake 
Was hollowed out, or one fnow-feather fell 
On yonder mountain-top, now never bare,.. 
Before thefe things I was,.. where, or from whence, 
I know not,.. who can tell? But then I was, 
And in the fhadow of the Spirit flood ; 
And I beheld the Spirit, and in him 
Saw all things, even as they were to be ; 
And I held commune with him, not of words, 
But thought with thought. Then was it given me 
That I fhould chufe my ftation when my hour 
Of mortal birth was come, .. hunter, or chief, 
Or to be mightieft in the work of war, 
Or in the thadow of the Spirit live, 
And he in me. According to my choice, 
For ever overfhadowed by his power, 
I walk among mankind. At times I feel not 
The burthen of his prefence ; then am J 
As other men; but when the feafon comes, 
Or if I feek the vifitation, then 
He fills me, and my foul is carried on, 
And then do I forelive the race of men, 
So that the things that will be, are to me 
Pai.’ p.210, 211. 
We add but one other brief inftance of this unfortunate pai- 


fon for emphafi is and originality. He is t: king of certain raven- 


5 
ous fith, and is pleafed to aflure us, that ‘ tho’ in blue ocean feen,’ 


they neverthelefs appeared— 
« Blue darkly, deeply beautifully blue! ? 


We do not know whether it be from any fimilar perfu: afion of 
their magnificence, or from his great partiality to authentic hif- 
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tory, that Mr Southey has borrowed from ancient chronicles {fof 


many filly anecdotes and barbarous names of Welch kings andJ 
chieftains. When Madoc is feafting with Rhys, a meflenger ar- 


rives from the King, who is introduced, and delivers himielf at 
follows : “. 
‘ Now the meflenger 

Entered the hall ; Goagan of Powys-land, 
He of Caer-Eimion was it, who was charged 
From Gwyneth to Deheubarth ; a brave man, 
Of copious fpeech. He told the royal fon 
Of Gryffidd, the defcendant of the line 

@f Rhys-ab-Tudyr-mawr, that he came there 
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From David, fon of Owen, of the ftock 
Of kingly Cynan. I am fent, faid he, 
With friendly greeting ; and as I receive 
Welcome and honour, fo, in David’s name, 
Am I to thank the Lord of Dinevawr.’ p. 124. 
Now, the whole bufinefs of this eloquent and high-born perfon- 
age, is to afk a horfe and a fuit of clothes, and ten marks from 
the Lord Rhys; which having received, Goagan of Powys-land 
takes his departure, and molefts prince Madoc and the reader no 
more. 

Mr Southey goes profeffedly out of his way, to relate this de- 
le€table anecdote; and, in the fame fpirit, he allows his hero to 
ride alone by the fhore, while he paufes to inform the reader, 
that 

—‘ many a prince, 
Warned by the vifitation, fought and gained 
A faintly crown, Tyneio, Merini, 
Boda and Brenda and Aelgyvarch, 
Gwynon and Celynin and Gwynodyl.’ pp. 129. 
There is great choice of paflages equally mufical and erudite ; 
but we imagine our readers have enough of them. 

The laft great fault we would enumerate among the peculiarities 
of Mr Southey’s poetry, is the extreme diffufenefs and prolixity 
of his common ftyle of compofition. He is always incumbered 
with the fuperfluity of his language ; he is never fuccin& for fpeedy 
nor divefted for great exertion ; his drapery is always trailing in 
great folds upon the ground; and though in a fine attidude, or 
when the wind waves it aloft, there is much gracefulnefs and ma- 
jefty in the redundaricy, yet it more frequently entangles his foot 
{teps, and retards his progrefs, and often drags behind in unfeem- 
ly and unprofitable volumes. The very nature.of this defe& ren- 
ders it difficult to exemplify it by an extract: but the reader who 
wifhes to underftand what we moft object to, may turn to the 
{quabble with the Saxon prelate, beginning at p. 1533 the confer- 
ence with the Pabas at p. 85 ; Cadwallon’s whole narrative p. 194 3 
the lake fight, the whole adventure with the fnake god, and a con- 
fiderable part of the battles and religious ceremonies at Aztlan. 
We add one paflage which has fcarcely any other defe& but this 
exceflive wordinefs and dilatation. 

‘ Fair blew the winds, and fafely did the waves 
Bear that beloved charge. It were a tale 
Would rouse adventurous courage in a boy, 
Making him long to be a mariner, 
That he might rove the main, if I fhould tell 
How pleafantly, for many a fummer-day, 
Qver the funny fea, with wind at will, ° 
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Prince Madoc failed ; and of thofe happy ifles, 
Which had he feen ere that ordained ftorm 

Drove fouthward his flope courfe, there he had pitched 
His tent, and bleft his lot that it had fallen 

In land fo fair ; and human blood had reeked 

Daily on Aztlan’s curfed altars till. 

But other doom was his, more arduous toil 

Yet to achieve, worfe danger to qndere, 

Worle evil to be quelled, and higher good, 

That pafles not away, educed from ill ; ; 

Whereof all unforefecing, yet for all 

Of ready heart, he over ocean fails, 

Watfted by gentle winds o’er gentle waves, 

As if the elements combined to ferve 

The perfect prince, by God and man beloved. 

4\nd now how joyfully he views the land, 

Skirting, like morning clouds, the dufky fea ; 

With what a fearching eye recals to mind 

Forcland, and creek, and cape ; how happy now 

Up the great river bends at laft his way. p- 18 7-9. 

Before taking our leave of the blemifhes of this performance 
we muit obferve, that there are occafional inftances of negligence 
in the ftru€ture of the verfe, for which the eafinefs of the meafure 
and Mr Southey’s indifputable facility, leave him without apology 
Such lines as ‘ When the bowyers of Deheubarth plied fo well,’ 
or * And caught the hem of her garment and exclaimed,’ are real- 
ly inexcufable. We cannot help protefting alfo again{t the unne-§ 
cefiary profufion of ineffable names with which Mr Southey has § 
defaced his pocm. We cannot indeed exactly agree with Boi leau, 


that 


























—¥* un feul nom barbare 
Rend un poéme entiér ou ridicule ou bizarre. ” 

But we really compaffionate the unlearned reader, who has to en-§ 
counter fuch words as Caonocotzin, Tezcalipoca, Coatlantana, Te. -f 
zozomoc, Yuhidthiton, Nahuaztin, &c. in every page. After all, 
however, Mr Southey affures us that he has been very merciful 
and indulgent in this refpeét, fince he had good authority for filling} 
his page with a fuccefflion of fuch immeafurable appellatives a 
Tacotchcalc adly. acapan. 

If this poem be juftly chargeable with the faults which we hav 
ventured to afcribe to it, it certainly cannot be ranked among prog 
ductions of the firft rate excellence: gt the fame time, its beaug 
ties are unqueftionably great and numerous ; and we turn witli 
pleafure to the tafk of pointing out a few of them to our readers 


admiration. 


The verfification is for the moft part extremely rich and elo 
dious 
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dious ; and although its gen ral character be fweetnefs and copi- 
oufnets, there are many pafla ages which may afpire to the praife of of 
® magnificence and grandeur. Mr Southey’s forte, we think, is in 
the defcription of external nature: he has obferved all its ay ppesr- 
ances with the keen eye of a poet, and has put into his defcription 
fo {trong and fo delicate an exprefhion of aflociated emotions, as in~ 
fallibly to awaken in the mind of his readers the fentiment with 
which the fcene had affected his own. There are fome fine 
§ touches of this fort in Madoc’s account of his firft voyage ; but the 
© narrative is fo diffufe and fo clofely connected, that we could not 
B® poflibly do it juftice in an extract. The following defcription of 
} an autumnal evening, however, and of the fe nfations it is caléu- 
S Jated to excite in a lonely traveller, will juftify in part the opinion 
we have ventured to exprefs. 


a ee 


TS a A 


Eve came on, 
The dry leaves ruftled to the wind, and fell 
And floated on the ftream ; there was no voice, 
Save of the mournful rooks, that overhead 
Winged their long line ; for fragrance of {weet flowers, 
Only the odour of the autumnal leaves; . . 


All fights and founds of fadnefs ; and the place 


1C¢ vi 3 
: To that defpondent mood was miniftrant ; .°. 

pa Among the hills of Gwyneth, and its wilds 

iL : And mountain glens, perforce he cherifhed ftill 
: The hope of mountain liberty; they braced 

_ And knit the heart and arm of hardihood ; 

h e But here, in thefe green meads, by thefe low flopes 
vas 


; And hanging groves, attempered to the fcene, 
SAU, His fpirit yielded.’ p. 119. 
. T o this we gladly fubjoin the picture of a bright day in the fame 
enchanting fe: den. 
‘ There was not, on that day, a {peck to flain 


ny The azure heaven ; the bleffed fun, alone, 
Te-# In unapproachable divinity, 
r all, Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light. 
ciful How beautiful beneath the bright blue {ky, 
illingm The billows heave! one glowing green expanfe, 
25 a Save where along the bending line of fhore 
Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock’s neck 
havde Affumes its proudeit tint of amethyft, 
, prow Embathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 
beau OF ocean are abroad : like floating foam, 
. with® The fea-gulls rife and fall upon the waves ; 
aders With long protruded neck the cormorants 
Wing their far flight aloft, and round and round 
wgelo The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy, 
dious £t was a day that fent into the heart 
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A fummer feeling : even the infe& {warms 
From their dark nooks and coverts iffued forth, 
For one day of exiftence more, and joy ; 
The folitary primrofe, on the bank, 
Seemed now as though it had no caufe to mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth ; the rocks, and fhores, 
And everlafting mountains, had put on - 
The fmile of that glad funfhine, . . they partook 
The univerfal bleflivog.’ p. 129. 130. 
To thofe who are acquainted with the character of our moun- 
tain land{cape, the truth of the following defcription will give the 
noft exquifite gratification. 
—* A little way 
He turned afide, by natural impuifes 
Moved, to behold Cadwallon’s lonely hut. 
That lonely dwelling flood among the hills, 
By a grey mountain-flream; juft elevate 
Above the winter torrents did it ftand, 
Upon a craggy bank ; an orchard flope 
Arofe behind, and joyous was the fcene, 
In early fummer, when thofe antic trees 
Shone with their blufhing bloffoms, and the flax 
‘Twinkled beneath the breeze its livelieft green. 
But, fave the flax-field and that orchard flope, 
All elfe was defolate, and now all wore 
One fober hue ; the narrow vale which wound 
Among the hills, was grey with rocks, that peered 
Above its fhallow foil ; the mountain fide 
Was with loofe ftones beftrewn, which, oftentimes 
Sliding beneath the foot of ftraggling goat, 
Clattered adown the fteep, or huger crags, 
Which, when the coming froft fhould loofen them, 
Would thunder down, All things afforted well 
With that grey mountain hue; the low ftone lines, 
Which fcarcely feemed to be the work of man, 
The dwelling, rudely reared with flones unhewn, 
The ftubble flax, the crooked apple-trees, 
Grey with their fleecy mofs and miffeltoe, 
The white-barked birch, now leaflefs, and the ath, 
Whofe knotted roots were like the rifted rock, 
Where they had forced their way, Adown the vale 
Broken by ftones, and o’er a floney bed, 
Rolled the loud mountain-ftream.’  p. 139. 


The following paflage is in a different ftyle of eens: it | 


ig a complete and beautiful pilure of the old cathedral fervice. 
¢ But the place 
Was holy; .. the dead air, that underneath 
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Thofe arches never felt the healthy fun, 

Nor the free motion of the elements, 

Chilly and damp, infufed affociate awe : 

The facred odours of the incenfe ftill 

Floated; the daylight and the taper-flames 
Commipgled, dimming each, and each bedimmed ; 
And as the flow proceffion paced along, 

Still to their hynm, as if in fymphony, 

The regular foot-fall founded ; fwelling now, 
Their voices in one chorus, loud and deep, 

Rung o’er the echoing aifle; and when it ceafed, 
The filence of that huge and facred pile 

Came on the heart. What wonder if the Prince 
Yielded his homage now? the influences 

Of that {weet autumn day made every fenfe ™ 
Alive te every impulfe, . . and he ftood 
On his forefathers’ duft.’ p. 132. 


It would not be doing juftice, either to Mr Southey’s talents 
or his induftry, if we were not to exhibit to the reader fome of 
thofe fine paffages which he has formed upon the ancient lays 
or traditions of the Welch bards. ‘The following defcription, 
and fong of young Caradoc, at the great bardic feftival, where the 
afpirants claimed admiffion into that celebrated order, is marked, 
we think, with all the characters of genuine and fine poetry. 


XUM 


* Inclining on his harp, 
He while his comrades in probation fong 
Approved their claim, ftood hearkening, as it feemed, 
And yet like unintelligible founds 
He heard the fymphony and voice attuned ; 
Even in fuch feelings as, all undefined, 
Come with the flow of waters to the foul, 
Or with the motions of the moonlight fky. 
But when his bidding came, he ag the call 
Arifing from the dreamy mood, advanced, 
Threw back his tattle, and began the lay. 


Where are the fons of Gavran? where his tribe, 
The faithful? following their beloved chief, 
They the green iflands of the ocean fought. 
Nor human tongue hath told, nor human ear, 
Since from the filver fhores they went their way, 
ath heard their fortunes. In his cryftal ark, 
Whither failed Merlin with his band of. bards, 
Old Merlin, mafter of the myttic lore? 

Belike his cryftal ark, inftin& with life, 
Obedient to the mighty mafter, reached 

‘The land of the departed; there, belike, 

‘They in the clime of immortality, 
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Themfelves immortal, drink the gales of blifs, 
That o’er Flathinnis breathe eternal {pring, 
That blend whatever odours make the gale 
Of evening {weet, whatever melody 

Charms the wood-traveller. In their high-roofed halls, 
There, with the chiefs of other days, feel they 
The mingled j joy pervade them ?.. Or beneath 
The mid-fea waters, did that cryftal ark 

Down to the fecret depths of ocean plunge 

Its fated crew? Dwell they in coral bowers 
With mermaid loves, teaching their paramours 
Che fongs that ftir the fea, or make the winds 
Huth, and the waves be flill? In fields of joy 
Have they their home, where central fires maintain 

Perpetual. fummer, where one emerald light 

Throngh the green element for ever flows?’ p. 112-13. 

The following is an imitation of Prince Hoel’s lay of love, 
which is finely introduced into one of the moft affecting paflages 
of the whole poem. It has a true lyric character, we think, and 
an air of genuine antiquity. 

‘ I have harneffed thee, my fteed of fhining grey, 
And thou fhalt bear me to the dear white walls. 
i love the white walls by the verdant bank, 

That prises i in the fun, where Bafhfulnefs 
Watches the filver feamnew fail along. 
1 love the glittering dwelling, where we hear 
The ever-founding waves; for there fhe dwells, 
The thapely maid, fair as the ocean fpray, 
Her check as lovely as the apple-flower, 
Or evening’s fummer glow. I pine for her ; 
In crowded halls my fpirit is with her ; 
‘Through the long fleeplefs night 1 think on her ; 
1d happinefs is gone, and health is loft, 
And fled the flufh of youth, and I am pale 
\s the pale ocean on a funlefs morn. 
I pine away for her, yet pity her, 
That the fhould fpurn a love fo true as mine.” p. 144-5. 

‘The fong of the Hir/as, or drinking-horn, which was prefent- 
ed to the valiant in battle, is rather too long for infertion, and 
rather dull; but the defcription of the voluntary, which the 
bard added to it, on the fudden appearance of Madoc, is highly 
animated. 


* Here ceafed the fong. 
Then from the et on the rufh-ftrewn floor 
Madoc advanced. weilioc’s eye was now 
To prefent forms awake, but, even as ftill 
He felt his harp-chords throb with dying founds, 
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The heat and ftir and paffion had not yet 
Subfided in his foul. Again he ftruck 

The loud-toned harp. ... Pour from the filver vale, 
And brim the honourable horn, and bear 

‘The draught of joy to Madoc, . . he who firft 
Explored the defert ways of Ocean, firit, 
Thrdéugh the wide wafte of fea and fky, held on 
Undaunted, till upon another world, 

The lord and conqueror of the elements, 

He fet his foot triumphant! Fill for him 

The Hirlas! fill the honourable horn ! 

This is a happy hour, for Madoc treads 

The hall of Mathraval; by every foe 

Dreaded, by every friend beloved the beft, 
Madoc, the Briton Prince, the Ocean Lord, 
Who never for injuftice reared his arm. 

Give him the Hirlas horn ! fill, till the draught 
Of joy fhall quiver o’er the golden brim! 

In happy hour the hero hath returned ! 

In happy hour the friend, the brother treads 
Cyveilioc’s floor!’ p. 102-3. 

Our limits will not allow us to make any farther extraét from 
the European divifion of the poem, though in point of compofi- 
tion we confider it as preferable to the other. The following 
paflage tranf{ports us at once into the divan of the favages. It is 
not in a very correct tafte we think, but is ftriking, from the no- 
velty of the co/ffume, and the brilliancy of the defcription. 

¢ The Hoamen in their council-hall are met, 
To hold the Feaft of Souls; feat above feat, 
Ranged round the circling theatre they fit. 
No light but from the central fire, whofe {moke, 
Slow pafling through the over aperture, 
Excludes the day, and fills the conic roof, 
And hangs above them like a cloud. Around, 
The ghaftly bodies of their chiefs are hung, 
Shrivelled, and parched by heat ; the humbler dead 
Lie on the floor, white bones, expofed to view, 
Qn deer, or elk-flin laid, or fofter fur, 
Or web, the work of many a mournful hour ; 
The loathlier forms of frefh mortality, 
Swathed, and in decent tendernefs concealed. 
Befide each body pious gifts are laid, 
Mantle and belt and plumed coronal, 
The bow he ufed in war, his drinking hell, 
His arrows for the chafe, the farbacan, 
Through whofe long tube the flender fhaft, breath-driven, 
Might pierce the winged game. Hufbands and wives, 
Parents 
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Parente and children, there in death they lie ; 
The widowed and the parent and the child 
Look on in filence. Not a found is heard 

But of the crackling brand, or mouldering fire, 
Or when, amid yon pendant itring of fhells, 

The flow wind wakes a fhrill and feeble found, . . 
A found of forrow to the mind attuned 

By fights of woe.’ p. 228-9. 





The next picture is of a more joyous and animated character, 
though the compofition is ftill more loofe and tawdry: it repre- 
fents the proceflion which accompanies young Hoel to his deftined 
facrifice. 


We cannot make room for any part of the battles or facrificial 
ceremonies, though they abound with ftriking imagery, and are 
pictured in ftrong colours. The following lines, which open one 
of the fe€tions, would probably appear to greater advantage, if 
they did not bring to our recolleétion the more folemn and im- 


¢ Now from the rufh-ftrewn temple they depart. 
They place their {miling viGtim in a car, 

Upon whofe fides of pearly fhell there played, 
Shading and fhifting ftill, the rainbow light. 
On virgin fhoulders is he borne aloft, 

With dance before, and fong and mufic round ; 
And thus they feek, in feftival array, 

The water-fide. There lies the facred bark, 
All gay with gold, and garlanded with flowers : 
‘The virgins with the joyous boy embark ; 

‘Ten boatmen urge them on; the priefts behind 
Follow, and all the long folemnity. ' 
The lake is overfpread with boats; the fun 

Shines on the gilded prows, the feathery crowns, 

The fparkling waves. Green iflets float along, 
Where high-born damfels, under jafmin bowers, 

Raife the {weet voice, to which the echoing oars, 

In modulated motion, rife and fall, 

‘The moving multitude along the fhore 

Flows like a ftream ; bright thines the unclouded fly ; 
Heaven, earth, and waters wear one face of joy. 
Young Hoel with delight beholds the pomp ; 

His heart throbs joyfully ; and if he thinks 

Upon his mother now, ’tis but to think 

How beautiful a tale for her glad ear 

He hath on his return. Meantime, the maids 

Weave garlands for his head, and pour the fong. 

Oh, happy thou, whom early from the world 

The Gods require!’ &c. p. 294. 295. 
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5 preflive narrative of Robertfon, from which they are evidently 
borrowed : 
¢ Merciful God ! how horrible is night 
Upon the plain of Aztlan ! there the fhout 
Of battle, the barbarian yell, the bray 
Of diffonant inftruments, the clang of arms, 
The thriek of agony, the groan of death, 
In one wild uproar and continuous din, 
Shake the ftill air ; while, overhead, the moon, 
Regardlefs of the ftir of this low world, 
Holds on her heavenly way. Still, unallayed 
By flaughter, raged the battle, unrelaxed 
By lengthened toil; anger fupplying ftill 
Strength undiminifhed, for the defperate ftrife, 
And lo! where yonder, on the temple top, 
Blazing aloft, the facrificial fire 
Scene more accurft and hideous than the war 
Difplays to all the vale; for whofoe’er 
That night the Aztecas could bear away, 
Hoaman or Briton, thither was he borne ; 
And, as they ftretched him on the ftone of blood, 
Did the huge trumpet of the God, with voice 
Loud as the thunder-peal, and heard as far, 
F Proclaim the a& of death, more vifible 
Than in broad day-light, by thofe midnight fires 
Diftin@lier feen. Sight, that with horror filled 
The Cymry, and to mightier efforts roufed.’ p, 355. 956. 
We gratify our readers with this figure of the guardian god 
of Aztlan: 
* On a blue throne, which four huge filver fnakes, 
As if the keepers of the fan¢tuary, 
Circled, with ftretching neck and fangs difplay’d, 
Mexitli fate ; another graven f{nake 
Belted with fcales of gold his monfter bulk. 
Around the neck a loathfome collar hung, 
Of human hearts ; the face was mafked with gold; 
His f{pecular eyes feemed fire ; one hand upreared 
A club, the other, as in battle, held 
The fhield ; and over all, fufpended, hung 
The banner of the nation. They beheld 
In awe, and knelt before the Terrible God.’ p. 277. 278, 
‘The native tradition of his immaculate conception is curious, 
and very elegant, we think, for fo rude a people, 
¢ Whence art thou, 
O Son of Myftery ? From whence art thou, 
Whofe fire thy mother knew not? She at eve 
Walked in the temple court, and faw from heaven 
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A plume defeend, as bright and beautiful, 

As if fome fpirit had embodied there 

The rainbow hues, or dipt it in the light 

OF fetting funs. To her it floated down ; 

She placed it in hér bofom, to bedeck 

The altar of the God ; the fought it there ; 
Amazed, the found it not ; amazed, the felt 
Another life infufed. .. From whence art thou, 
O Son of Myftery ? From whence art thou, 
Whofe fire thy mother knew not?’ p. 385. 

The following invocation, after the conquett of Aztlan by the 
Britons, affords a fair fpecimen of Mr Southey’s powers of fo- 
norous amplification : 

¢ Hark! from the towers of Aztlan how the fhouts 
Of clamorous joy re-ring } the rocks and hills 
Take up the joyful found, and o’er the lake 
Roll their flow echoes. .. Thou art beautiful, 
Queen of the Valley! thou art beautiful ! 
Thy walls, like filver, fparkle to the fun, 
Melodious wave thy groves, thy garden-{weets 
Enrich the pleafant air, upon the lake 
Lie the long fhadows of thy towers, and high 
Tn heaven thy temple-pyramids arife, 
Upon whofe fummit now, far vifible 
Againft the clear blue fky, the Crofs of Chritt 
Proclaims unto the nations round, the news 
Of thy redemption. Thon art beautiful, 
Aztlan! O City of the Cimbric Prince ! 
Long mayef thou flourifh in thy beauty, long 
Profper beneath the righteous conqueror, 
Who conquers to redeem! Long years of peace 
And happinefs await thy Lord and thee, 
Queen of the Valley!’ p. 399. 400. 

We would willingly give fome extracts from the flory of Lin- 
coya and Coatel, which contains many interefting paflages ; but 
we have already exceeded our limits in the account we have given 
of this poem, and can only add, that it is well calculated to con- 
firm our admiration of Mr Southey’s genius and capacity, and 
our diflike of thofe herefies by which fo much of their merit is 
obfcured. 

The book, we ought to add, is very beautifully printed by Bal- 
lantyne ; and is indeed, in external appearance, one of the moft 
elegant volumes that has lately iffued from the Britifh prefs. 
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Art. II. 4 Tour in America in 1798, 1799, and 1800: Exhibiting 
Sketches of Society and Manners, and a particular Account of the 
American Syfem of Agriculture, with its recent Improvements. 
By Richard Parkinfon, late of Orangehill, neat Baltimore. 
2 vol. 8vo. pp. 735. London. Harding. 1805. 


sy HE proteds :d object of this work is to undeceive thofe who 

have been taught to confider the continent of America, 
either as a ‘pc of refuge from poverty in their own country, 
or as a prof fitable fcene of fpeculation. ‘The author belonged to 
the | latter clafs; and his narrative is chiefly made up of details 
refpeCting his various difappointments, and the fimilar fates of 
others in his own fituation. As a compofition, his production 


ts ’ 


is worth litde. It has no pretenfions to method or arrange- 
ment, alchough it is divided into a multitude of fe&tions; and 
the ftyle is as coarfe and vulgar as might be expected from a 
mere practical farmer—talking without “any ceremony, and for 
the moft part in ill humour, “upon every thing that befel him 
or came in his way during his laft leafe. The Sones the land, 
roads, markets, landlord, parfon, juftices, fervants, and neigh- 
bours—all come in for a fhare of his abufe: and fo cautioufly is 
every topic of a confolatory nature avoided, that we are left to 
cme ire how, i the midft of all forts of calamity and vexa- 
tion, he could either have paid his rent, or preferved his reafon. 
Such a perfon has only one mode of difcufling whatever quef- 
tions you 1 propofe to him—the method of affertion and inftance, 
He fuddenly comes down with a broad, politive, blundering af- 
firmation, and backs it with * the very thing that happened to 
himfelf,’ or the flory of his neighbour fuch a one, which, being 
‘2s, mult be decifive of the matter. ‘There is, indeed, always 
abundance of inconfiftency in the ftatements of thefe lovers of 
plain faét; and it requires but a little attention to their ftories, 
to refute them upon their own ground. But until this is done, 
fome other kind of remedy adminiftered, they are abfoluté 
nafters of the argument; and when they embody their conver- 
lations for public ufe, it is wonderful how implicitly they are 
followed by the multitude, always abhorrent of juft theory or 
general principle, prone to the obfervation of infulated occur- 
rences, and unwilling, through timidity, to depart from particu- 
lar examples, although often beguiled by indolence into the moft 
dangerous applications of them. 

Upon the practica] part of the difcuffions which run through 
Mr Parkinfon’s book, we are not much inclined to difpute. 
We fhould lament to fee the land of the United States clear- 
ed and cultivated by Britifh capital or induftry, while our 
own waftes, both in Europe and America, are left under 
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heath and foreft. But we cannot bring ourfelves to appre- 
hend any fuch ferious emigration or transference of wealth, 
while there remains at home, or in the colonies, employment 
both for men and ftock—that is to fay, while it continues the 
intereft of the country to retain its population and wealth: and 
our fears upon this head have never been lefs confiderable than 
during the perufal of Mr Parkinfon’s book—written to prove that 
there is no land in America worth cultivating, and no enjoyment 
of life to be procured. But, upon the fpeculative view of the 
fubje&t, we muft venture to oppofe our author with all his in- 
{tances and anecdotes. It has hitherto been fuppofed, that the 
caufe of the rapid increafe of America in wealth and population, 
is the abundance of good land. Mr Parkinfon maintains, that, 
after travelling repeatedly over the moft favoured parts of the 
continent, and partly viewing, partly trying the foil, as an ex- 

erienced farmer, he has been unable to find any which would 
be deemed worth the trouble of touching in England ;—that every 
appearance of poverty is to be met with in all parts of the 
country;—that the labour required to preferve a wretched exift- 
ence in America, would procure the comforts of life any where 
élfe;—that the nature of the climate and foil offers unfurmount- 
able obftacles to the profitable employment of capital in agricul- 
tural {peculations ;—and, in fhort, that we have hitherto been ftill 
more deceived in our ideas of America, than in the earlieft de- 
{criptions of China. It is for the purpofe of opening men’s eyes 
upon this fubject, by a narrative of his own adventures and ob- 
fervations, that Mr Parkinfon has compiled thefe volumes; and 
we muft frankly acknowledge, that, after carefully perufing them, 
our opinions remain altogether the fame as before. Through the 
whole recital, we can trace the effets of difappointment, ren- 
dered inevitable by previous unreafonable expectations ; of the 
ftrongeft national prejudice—fometimes rifing into perfect ani- 
mofity—foftered, we fufpect, by a willingnefs to court the pre- 
vailing partialities of Englifhmen, and diverfified by an occa- { 
fiona) appeal to the feelings which find favour within the circle 
of courts. A very curfory furvey of the work will fuffice to 
fhew how much our author’s opinions have been tinged by thefe 
accidental peculiarities, and to evince that his ftatements do not 
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warrant the conclufions in fupport of which they are brought k 
forward. \ 

Mr Parkinfon was a thorough bred Lincolnfhire farmer—ac- be 
cuftomed from his infancy to the management of the fineft cattle i 
in the world—and, in general, to the practice of agriculture pe- ; 


cular to the more refined ftages of the art, and the wealthieft 
period of focicty. But he had ‘ the honour of being acquainted 
with 
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with Sir John Sinclair,’ to whom General Wafhington had fent 
over propofals for letting his land to Britifh farmers; he never 
doubted that an introduction from Sir John to the General and 
his rich foil, was equivalent to a ‘ real treafure ;” and, * with ail 
thee encouragements,’ he * fpeculated to make a rapid fortune.” 
He pitched on a farm of twelve hundred acres, at twenty-two 
fhillings an acre of rent; carried out his work on farming to fell 
there; bought Phenomenon and Cardinal Puff, two famous race 
horfes, befides various other blood horfes, and fundry pigs and 
cows ;—and having chartered a fhip, and put all this live flock, 
together with his family on board, he thought he had ‘ a 
molt favourable profpeét.’ So little defponding was Mr Parkin- 
fon’s temper while planning his adventure, and fo entirely did 
he referve for the feafon of action thofe doubts and difcontents 
which fhould have fearched the fcheme in its formation. 

His difafters and crofles (we fufpe& he never thought of the 
difference) began in port. ‘The fhip was improperly laden, and 
had to wait a fortnight for ballaft. ‘This delay injured the horfes, 
and confumed the ftores. One of the fervants was difmiffed for 
ficknefs—the other was prefled. Our author, and his fon of 
twelve years old, had to wait upon the whole live ftock;—they 
had a bad paflage of twelve weeks,—loft eleven out of fixteen 
horfes,—and arrived at Norfolk in the middle of November. 
In the frame of mind, which thefe incidents were calculated te 
create, he entered upon his examination of the promifed land ; 
and as the firft of his difcoveries forms the groundwork of all his 
difappointments, we fhall extra&t his account of the manner in 
which the melancholy truth burft upon him, that North America 
is not yet the proper country for rearing prize cattle. 

¢ After dinner was over, I began to inquire for fome hay for my 
horfes and cattle ; but was told there was no fuch thing. I was afto. 
nifhed to find in fo large a town, where a great number of horfes, 
mules, and cows, were kept, no hay, and in the month of November 
too. The people feemed as much furprifed at my afking for hay, as I 
was at there being none: and well they might ; for whea I walked out 
into the ground, I faw no fuch thing as grafs growing, nor any fort of 
green herb. This to me, as an Englifhman, was a very unufual {pece 
tacle ; to fee land without fomething upon it: and not a little mortify- 
ing, to one who had been tempted to believe it to be (as they term it) 
the beft land in the world. 1 knew that if all their land was like that, 
a man could not live in plenty and {plendour from the produce of fuch 
crops as it would bring. 

‘ It was natural for me now to inquire, what they kept their cows 
and horfes on during the winter. They told me—their horfes on blades, 
and their cows on flops. I neither knew what d/ades nor flop: were. 
The people feemed to laugh at me for my inquiry ; as by this time they 


had 
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had learnt. that I was the Englifh farmer who had come over with a 
quantity of horfes, bulls, cows, hogs, and dogs, and taken a farm of 
General Wafhington at Mount-Vernon. I have reafon to fay, indeed, 
I was not a fit man to farm in their country ; which I heard faid re- 
peatedly, both at that time and afterwards, during my ftay in America. 
This I knew to be true: nor is any Englifhman :—it does not fuit very 
well to take any thing from rich land to poor. 

Now to return to the flops and the blades.—The latter proved to be 
blades and tops of Indian corn: and the flops were the fame that are 
put into the fwill-tub in England, and given to hogs; compofed of 
broth, difh-wafhings, cabbage-leaves, potatoe-parings, &c. The cows 
even eat the dung of a horfe, as naturally as an Englifh cow does hay ; 
and are all in the ftreets, robbing every man’s cart of thefe blades as 
they come to be fold, or picking up any thing elfe they can find. It 
appeared to me that a man’s having land in or about that town, was of no 
advantage to him in keeping cows, as it growed no grafs; the ftreet was 
the cheapeft place to keep them in, and the beft.’ Vol. I. p. 38.-40. 

It may be proper to add, however, that our author, in’ the 
feque], found the trade of a cowfeeder a fingularly profitable 
one; and that his horfes approved exceedingly of thofe d/ades 
© which it was the practice to. fell by the pound, in the fame 
manner as tea in England.” Now, we are far from prefuming 
to enter the lifts with Mr Parkinfon upon queftions of agricul- 
ture; but we may be permitted, with much humility, to doubt 
if there is any better proof of the cow than her milk,—or, if the 
rider is fo good a judge of fodder as his horfe. 

From Norfolk Mr Parkinfon proceeded to Mount-Vernon, a 
voyage generally of eleven hours, but which his ufual bad luck 
protracted to nine days; and on viewing the farm, he declared 
he would not accept the fee-fimple of it for one year’s rent. He 
was very kindly received at the General’s, but found every thing 
fo bad, that his converfation feems to have been one continued 
grumble. ‘There was no grafs; the clover was miferable; the 
oats had never more than four grains on a ftalk; the longeft ftraw 
was twelve inches; the cattle were poor; nor was his eye re- 
freihed by the fight of a fingle dunghill. It was fome confola- 
tion, however, to meet with a fteward, who * found fault with 
every thing, ju/? like a foreigner ;” and, among other things, 
with his mafter, of whom he gave our author fo unfavourable an 
account, that he thought the fteward had fome fears of being fup- 
planted by him. Our author now made a tour of about five 
months, through the different parts of the country; was every 
where well received, and conftantly preffed to fettle as a farmer, 
by the great landed proprietors, His anfwer feems to have been 
pretty uniform—that he would not take a_prefent of their land. 
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It is very clear, from his own ftatements, that his opinion of the 
foil was mingled with his difguft at the manners and cuftoms of 
the country, and that the want of thofe comforts to which he 
had been habituated in England, was the chief caufe of his dif- 
content with the farms of America. In the whole of his nume- 
rous details and anecdotes, we can difcover nothing aflerted of 
that country, which might not have been predicted from a little 
confideration of its peculi ir circumftances ; and no inconvenience 
imputed, which is not fufce »ptible of an effectual remedy, either 
at the prefent moment, or in the rapid progrefs of its improve- 
ment. Our readers will immediately perceive, that each parti- 
cular in the following enumeration of the grievances which 
form the theme of thefe volumes, is the neceflary confequence of 
the recent fettlement of America, its fcanty population, and li- 
ited capital. 

The difliculty of procuring fervants or labourers of any kind, 
is the complaint which mott frequently recurs in Mr Parkinfon’s 
narrative. ‘Their wages are extremely high; they come and go 
according to their fancy; their infolence is unbounded; and a 
farmer in the beft circum{tances, mutt lay his account with fre- 
quently devoting both himfelf and his family to the meaneft oc- 
cupations in agriculture. ‘The lazinefs and infolence of fervants, 
is uniformly afcribed by our author to what he is always railing at 
inder the name of American liberty and equality. It is, no 
doubt, a moft unpleafant part of that comfortlefs kind of fociety, 
which is the lot of the more recent fettlements in the New World. 
But it may be almoft altogether afcribed to the monopoly price of 
labour in every young community, unlefs in fo far as it is occa- 
fionally heightened by the accidental circumftance of negro flaves 
forming a part of the population in fome of the ftates. 

‘ None but thofe who have been in America would fuppofe but there 
are people to be had, for either love or money, to do the dirty work ; 
but I have been obliged to clean my own boots and fhoes when I have 
had four fervants in the houfe; and myfelf, wife, and family, have 
rifen in a morning to milk the cows, when our fervants were in bed. I 
fhould term fuch, very bad management in England; but the idea of 
liberty and equality the re, deftroys all the rights of the maiter, and e- 
= very man does as he likes. 

‘ If a white fervant is fent on an errand to a neighbour’s houfe, he 
will go in with his hat on, and perhaps fit down with as much freedom 
§ as though he was in his own or mafter’s houfe. It is very common, if 
you flep out of your houfe into the garden, to find a man of any de- 
{cription (black or white) when you come ‘in, to have lighted his pipe, 
and fitting down in a chair, {moking, without apology, with as much 
compofure as though he was a lodger i in the houfe: and any man that 
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feryants in America wanting to eat and drink in the dining-room with 
their maft \s the matfler cannot ke P } tabl the white fe: 
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eaufe a dimection, will not call him Mofler: therefore, ean the 
white men in America, they ll Mr and Sir; fo th n Convers f 
fat n, you ¢ t difco } 1] t mal > or Vv hich 3 th e man. J 
It is the fame with the white women; they are all AZadam and Jif. 

[ft you call at the door of any man, and afk the fervant if his maiter 1s 

at h » he y» * Maiter ! I have no maiter: do you: want M: 
Suc] ve ?”? that is, the man he ferves:—and if you want a man 

t] a white fervant, the matter ealls him in the fame manne: 
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and the monopoly of the labouring clafles continues to decreafle;@ 
thefe, like all other dealers in articles of growing fupply, willl 
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become more and more courteous to their employers. 2 


A farmer who repairs te America, fays our author, will nil ‘ 





his occupation there quite a new trade. He will have to chop” 
up trees, and cultivate the land by the hoe and pick-axe, infteadm © 
of the plough and harrows. ‘The implements of hufbandry art “ 
fo expenfive, that he will have to make them himfelf, and wil ° 
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} was not this a very obvious confideration for Mr Parkinfon before 

| he lefe England? We dare to fay Sir John Sinclair could have 
told ‘it him. 


q In like manner does he complain of the want of corn-mer- 
rt chants, and the diftance from market towns——evils which are 
> & common to America with every extenfive country, ill peopled and 
te , | deficient in capital. 
ty ‘ It may be worthy of remark, that the grain raifed in thofe parts 
n of America paffes through a number of hands before it comes to the 
‘- § confumer, which mutt leffen the grower’s gains. He firft fends it one 
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or two hundred miles, and from that to eight hundred miles, to mar- 
ket, and commiffions a man to fell it : then the miller gets hold of it: 
there is a cafk to put the flour in, which is nearly a wi atte : : there is an 
infpector to examine the flour: then there is frequ ntly another com- 
miffion to buy the flour to fhip it: then there is the fh ‘ip’s freight to 
pay, and another commiffion, warehoufe-room in England, &c. All 
thefe certainly are great difadvantages: they fhackle the commercial 
— of thofe parts called the Eaftern fhore, and leffen the profits of 
he land’s produce.’ Vol. I. p. 224. 225. 

He complains alfo, that moft of the common trades are unpro- 
fitable in America. A miller’s ufed to be reckoned a good one; 
but our author ailerts, that two millers will not fay fo. A brew- 
er’s bufinefs he thinks among the beft ; but tells a {tory of an at- 
tempt made by one to impofe upon him: And in Baltimore, whe 
he withed to iettl e, there were too few inhabitants to render 
brewery worth while ; neverthelefs, he made money by teachin 
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fome people who had eftablifhed one. ‘The leather made in Ame- 
rica is bad, though tanning,is reckoned rn le ; but people make 
rich by importing leather from oe glar id: And our author aflerts, 
that more is faved by retailing Englith hats, at 500 per cent. advance, 
than by making them in the c douttry: It was furely Mr Parkin 
fon’s own fault, if he expected to find flourithing manufactures 

1 America, or indeed to fee any thing made t! ere, which was 
fa ficiently valuable, in proportion to its bulk, to bear the e xpenc: o 
of a voyage from E urope. 

{n various inftances, our author betrays his difguft at the inele- 
gant manner of living, common among the cultivators refident up 
on the remoter fettlements ; nor is he fatisfied even with the ftyle 
if the belt focieties. He feems to be offended with the praét "2 
© having « rarly fuppers of tea and beef fteaks: in fhoit, he is 


v afl tefolved to be contented with nothing that is not Englith. No 
{ wilg be certainly ever thought of recommending America as the land 
perfa of elegance and refinement ; but we are much deceived by the 
pred tone of the volumes before us, if the author has any right to 
Bull mp! iin of New York, or even Baltimore, in this point of view ; 

‘at 1 we are very fure that he faw no living, in the woods themfelvesy 
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lefs choice than his own Lincolnthire regimen thirty years ago, 
according to the defcription he has given of it. 

* I was accuftomed to eat what may be termed black bread, for 
which the {ma!l wheat, called hinder ends, or light wheat, taken out 
of the beft fent to market, is ufed, and kept for family ufe; which, 
being ground, was afterwards pafled through a wide fieve, with the 
{mall bran fearced out of the beft wheat flour, and put amongit the 
bread mea! ; altogether making a fort of coarfe or black bread; and J 
the fine flour ufed for puddings, pies, &c. Yeaft not being then in ge- 
neral ufe, a piece of dough was kept out of the laft baking, and falt. & 
ed; which, befgre the time of ae it for the next batch, beeoming 
four, this fort of bread acquired the fame quality. 

‘ Very fat bacon was the chief of our diet, garden ftuff not bei: ng @ 
in fuch general ufe as at this time, excepting an large Windfor beans J 
in fummer, and potatoes occafionally in the winter, with peas-puddings. 
I know no greater dainty to me than thefe beans and fat bacon, or & 
peas-pudding to the offal of pig’s flefh in the winter, or fome of the E 
black bread and fat bacon.’ Vol. II. p. 721—723. 

The climate of America is the objeét of frequent animadver- 
fien from Mr Parkinfon. He feems never to have recovered § 
from the fright which a thunder-ftorm gave him foon after his ar- | 
rival. : 

¢ A fmall cloud appears firft, and very quickly gathers and blackens 
the fky. ‘The wind begins to blow, with thunder and lightning, fo tre. 
mendous, that a flranger might fuppofe it would deftroy every thing up- 
on the earth. ‘The thunder-bolts will fplit the trees in the woods in 
fuch a manner as was very furprifing to me when I firft faw it; andl 
made me believe the country was ordained by the Almighty a proper | 2 
place for conviéts, as it would make them repent of their former fins. ’ 

This idea, fuggefted by the ftorm, is not loft fight of in the i 
fequel. Sly ions are thrown out, from time to time, refpecting § 
the fhare which ‘ twelve honeft men” had in peopling the coun-| 
try ; and our author fums up his opinion of the whole continent, 
by itating, that ‘ it appears to him to be a moft proper place for 
the ufe to whieh it was firft appropriated, namely, the reception 
of convicts.’ p. 48>. 

The extravagance of his affertion regarding the quality of thei ‘ 
land 1 in America, may be eftimated by the following {pecimens:} i 

The lands of America are fo barren, that it colts more to rail 
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a crop and carry it to market, than will afford the ufual comforts§R » 
of life.’ (p 80.) He ufed to think Baltimore a moft induftrious 
and lively place; but he cannot conceive how it fhould be {9 . 
or whence the riches of a nation can come, § if the produce colts ! 
more in railing and fending to market than it is worth.’ (Ibid, ; 


We profefs ourfelves much in the fame difhiculty. He knew 4 
gentleman at Baltimore who acknowledged, that, by cultivating 
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art of two eftates, the one fourteen miles, the other only a mile 
and a half from that city, he loft one thoufand pounds a year. ‘This 
ingenious perfon was from Ireland. (p. 26.) Our author Joft a- 
bove four pounds an acre on his barley crop, upon his beft land. 
It is true, he had not manured it, and when he did he gained 
greatly. (p. 193-) A feller of potatoes in Philadelphia market 
made him believe, that they fold for leds than it coit to get them 
out of the ground. ‘This very credible informer was a Scotch. 
man. (p. 195.) It would be endlefs to relate the flories with which 
thefe volumes abound, of perfons ruined by American {peculae 
tions; driven mad by their difappointments ; and, what is {till 
more fingwar, remaining in the country as cultivators, while their 
capital is ye arly abforbed, and the land barely yields, to their ut- 
moft exertions, enough to pay the land-taxes. 

But if thefe ftatements fhould be thought to require any de- 
tailed refutation, we can be at no lofs to find it in the other 
parts of the work. One very great fubje€t of complaint with 
Mr Parkinfon is, the conftant practice of making free with grow- 
ing crops, and efpecialiy fruit, which prevails among the people 
of the United States. A waggoner, in pailing by your field, 
thinks nothing of giving his horfes a good feed of corn or hay, 
and taking as much maize as he can cat at a meal himfelf, (p. 32.) 
If a perfon has an orchard at all near the road, every one i 
travels that way helps himéelf to as much fruit as he pleafes ; and 
no proprietor ever thinks of checking thus practice. Our author 
was, however, refolved to fet another example, and applied to a 
juitice of peace, who received him very civilly; told him, the laws 
were the fame upon fuch trefpaffes as in England ; but advifed 
him riot to think of © bringing offenders to juitice for fo fmall 
crimes ;’ and added, § that as it was cuftomary in that country 
for people to take a little fruit, they were fure not to be punith- 
ed, if they did not behave ill im any other refpeét. ’—* In fhort 
(fays Mr Parkinfon), I began to underftand, that if they only 
filled their pockets and handkerchiefs, 1 was not to mind. it.’ 
His only refource was the ailittance of an oak fapling, by the co- 
pious ule of which, accompanied with the frequent firing of muf- 
quets, he at laft fucceeded in explaining his views of property to 
the vicinage. The natives for a long time did not at all compre- 
hend the meaning of his ‘ in/ults,’ as they termed it; and could 
not imagine how any one fhould be fo ftingy, as to prevent them 
from ‘ taking a few peaches and apples in a friendly way:’ (See 
p- 612. to p. 620.) All this we cannot help confidering as rather 
a proof of ‘aburidance, than of the bad police to which the au- 
thor afcribes it. 

Again, Mr Parkinfon’s turnip crop yielded him three hundred 
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and fixty bufhels an acre, which brought in from three acres one 


hundred and fixty-two pounds, (p. 169.) He had as many buthels 
of potatoes in an acre, (p. 190.) He does not deny that the In- 


dian corn is a moft profitable crop; and that a dairy-farm yields 


a Sh 7 
very great returns. (pefim.) Even from breeding, which he is 
moit inclined to undervalue, he fhews that large gains may be 
obtaied. ‘The American hogs pay molt for food, he fays, of 
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any he ever faw (p. 291); and from one fow, he had in eleven 
? wh a , ' , \ rT” 
months above one hundred and twenty-five pounds, (p. 292.) ‘The 
fheep, too, thrive extremely well, in {pite of all his invectives a- 
eainit American ttock-farming. ‘Their wool is in general foft 
and fine; and they might clip for as good clothing-wool as in any 
world, were the proper attention beftowed on the 
293. & 295.) ‘The rapid increafe of population in 
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whom he confiders as the greateft man that ever lived. 
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In the courfe of Mr Parkinfon’s narrative, 
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eT mndition, when he prints n the body of the prefent work, 
the In p. 445, he relates uments his particular 
ia i Mr Bordley, an Americ {trate and judge, highl 
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ive | vhom * no man of refpe€tability will fpeak to.’ 

; our author’s rage at this gentleman is, that he prai 
sat § America. ‘The following paflage is wmique even in 

m’s writings: * [ yerf{uaded that there are tl 

ne | i who, for w of education and attending 
oly thip, think that man a fool who pays any attenti 
) ties, believing that cunning is the molt neceflary qualitic for 


mankind to poflefs. 
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ments, and which are in faét copied from former publications, 
we have found fcarcely any thing that deferves the name of a- 
mufement in thefe two volumes of travels. The author may be 
an exceedingly fkilful farmer; but we doubt if agriculturifts will 
derive any information from his details, unlefs his experiment on 
the ufe of platter of Paris, in promoting the growth of turnips, 
and rendering them a fafe fodder for milch cows, fhould be 
found fufficiently accurate. After the abftract and fpecimens 
which we have given of his general reafonings, we believe little 
needs be faid upon the merits of his production as a portion of 
theory. And his practical inferences aj gainft emigration, apply not 
to the cafe of thofe who are the moft prone to feek new fortunes 
in diftant climes—the deititute claffes of the community, who 
follow the chance of high wages and cheap lands ;—but to the fi- 
tuation of capitaliits, who, we much fear, will not be deterred 
from engaging in American fpeculations to the very limited ex- 
rr in which they have already indulged, by the numerous proofs 

dduced in Mr Parkinfon’s ftatements, that a man may obtain 
a returns upon a trifling {tock, if he can only fubmit to a tem- 
porary privation of the comforts and luxuries, ‘which are beyond 
the reach of new communities. 

Before conch uding, we fhall extraét the only anecdotes of Ge- 
neral Wafhington which the author has recorded. It may amufe 
our readers, to obferve the confidence with which he deduces 
that illuftrious perfon’s greatnefs from the moft trivial of all the 
cood qualities ever attributed to his character. 
~ € J think a large number of negroes to require as fevere difcipline as 
a’company of foldiers: and that may be one and the great caufe why 
General Wafhington managed his negroes better than any other man, 
he being brought up to the army, and by nature induftrious beyond 
any defcription, and in regularity the fame, T here are feveral anec- 
dotes related of him, for being methodical. I was told by General 
Stone, that he was travelling ein his family in his carriage acrofs the 
country, and, arrivi ing at a ferry belonging to General Wathington, he 
offered the ferryman a me idore. Be man faid, “* L cannot take it. ” 

The General afked, * Nhy, John?” He replied, * 1 am only a fer- 
vant to General W wen gton ; and I have no weights to weigh it with : 
and the General will weigh it; and if it fhould not be weight, he will 
not only make me the lofer, but he will be angry with me. "*—* Well, 
John, you mutt take it ; and I will lofe three pence in its value:”’ the 
ferryman did fo; and he carried it to General Wafhington on the Sa- 
turday night following. ‘The General weighed it; and it was not 
weight : it wanted three ball pence: General Wafhington carefully lap- 
ped up the three half-pence in a piece of paper, and directed it to Ge- 
neral Stone, which he received - om the ferryman , on his return. Ge- 
neral Stone told me another of his regulariti¢ s; that, during the tims 
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he was engaged in the army in the American war, and from home, he 
had a plaiterer from Baltimore, to platter a room for him; and the 
room was meafured, and the plafterer’s demand paid by the fteward. 
When the General returned home, he meafured the room, and found 
the work to come to Jefs by fifteen fhillings than the man had received. 
Some time after, the plaflerer died; and the widow married another 
man, who advertifed in the newfpapers to receive all and pay all due to 
or by her former hufband. The General, feeing the paper, made a 
demand of the fifteen fhillings, and received them.* Another time, a 
man came to Mount-Vernon to pay rent ; and he had not the exact 
balance due to the General: when the money was counted, the General 
faid, * ‘There wants four pence. ’? The man offered him a dollar, and 
defired him to put it to the next year’s account. No, he muft get the 
change, and leave the money on the table until he had got it. The 
man rode to Alexandria, which is nine miles from Mount-Vernon; and 
then the General fettled the account. It was always his cuftom, when 
he travelled, to pay as much for his fervant’s breakfaft, dinner, or fup- 
per, as for his own. I was told this by the keeper of a tavern, where 
the General breakfafted ; and he made the bill three fhillings and nine- 
pence for the mafter’s breakfaft, and three fhillings the fervant’s. The 
General fent for the tavern-keeper into the room, and defired he would 
make the fame charge for his fervants as for himfelf, for he doubted not 
that they had eaten as much. This fhews he was as corre& in paying 
as in receiving.—It is faid that he never had any thing bought for his 
ufe that was by weight, but he weighed it, or any thing by tale, but 
he had it counted: and if he did not find the due weight or number, 
he fent the articles back again to be regulated. There is a ftriking in- 
itance related of his condefcendency : he fent to a fhoemaker in Alex. 
andria to come to meafure him for a pair of fhoes; the fhoemaker an- 
fwered by the fervant, that it was not his cuftom to go to any one’s 
houfe to take meafure for fhoes. The General being told that, mount- 
ed his horfe, and went to the fhoemaker to be meafured. 

‘ It may be worthy the reader’s notice, to obferve what regularity 
does ; fince there cannot be any other particular reafon given for Gene- 
ral Wafhington’s fuperior powers, than his correétnefs, that made him 
able to govern that wild country: for it was the opinion of many of 
his moit intimate friends, that his intelleéts were not brighter than 
thofe of many other men. To me he appeared a mild friendly man; in 
company rather referved ; in private fpeaking with candour. His be- 
haviour to me was fuch, that I fhall ever revere his name. Before he 
died, General Wafhington himfelf, with his own hands, clofed his eyes 
and mouth. 

‘ General Wafhington lived a great man, and died the fame. He 
rode into his plantation in the fore part of the day, came home, and 
died about eleven o’clock at night, of a putrid fore throat, an inflamma- 
tory complaint frequent in America. I conceive it to be occafioned by a 
poifonous infeét received in with the breath. 1 am of opinion that the 
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General never knowingly did any thing wrong, but did to all. men as 


he would they fhould do to hin. ‘Therefore, it is not to be fuppofed 











that he would injure the negro. Cowards only a€&t cruelly to thofe be- 
neath them. ‘There was an 1 of his giving encouragement to 
duelling, which much furprifed military men: two officers had fought 
a duel; and, accord the laws d regulations of the army, 





of them was broken: but in four days afterwards, the General promot- 


ed him to a much higher rank. The officers J heard fpeak of it, faid 
~ > 











it was don . the sul officers obey their 
fuperiors. tly made, of the General’s expof- 
ing his old h he rode during the war; which 
fhows that cording to 





a horfe, a negro as a negro. Vol. If. p. 426— 
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with mute and indolent acquielcence. By fome indeed amon; 
thofe, who are more engaged in the practice than the ftudy of their 


protelix n, it was reprobatea for its novel y and its Fainnels. 
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or neglected: and when a pt r ceafes to be calum- 
; commonly begins to 
be traduced as a mere copyift and plagiary. From the’ firft of 


” - r fag any > urnrl fFreea we {nFerca o> iat 
1efe forms of perfecution, the work before us fuffered but flight- 
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jiated as a rafh and dangerous innovate 





y. Dr Currie’s Reports obtained an early introduction to the no- 
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j 
tice and favour of the public; and the pra¢tice which it recom- 
mends being founded upon the firm bafis of experiment, little 


1f.f } 1 . } 1 
room was left for doubt or cavil as to its advant ges. It then be- 


came a matter of furprife, that a treatment fo conformable to the 

fimple dictates of our fenfations, thould not haye been coeval 

with th i seriods of human hiitory. Hence, it was judged 
} ] 


practice of cold affufion could: not be new. 
‘nts were intlituted to 
in this knotty point ; and as water, in fome form or other, 





ves, both be fore and after 

















the a ne difcovery was made, that 
the Pi 1y thine we know ¢ 
rary, ication in ardent fevers, wi 
proper attention to the circumftances detailed in the Medical Re- 
ports. ‘This difcovery being made, the next in the order of e- 
vents to be expected was, tl the prattice of cold affufion in 
typhus, upon the principles in queition, fhould be afcribed to 
Hippocrates, : the faculty of phyfic, for many 
centur f heard this opinion afférted by 
fome practitic er ftands high in the eftimation 
of the publi d by thofe whom we could not 
{uppofe capable of afcertaining the faét for themfelves. The 
conductors of periodical publications > allowed the fame idea 
to pafs through t | to the pu without confutation, or 
even tl remony ol remark. ; 
‘That fome of the properties of water were known in the days 


LT; sf ve re r our len ] ‘oo ' ie 
of rlipp rates, Vv are very ready to acknowledg: > but it does 





not therefore follow, that he was acquainted with all its ufes. 
Becaufe he was an attentive obferver and an aeute inveftigator, it 
does not neceflarily follow, that he detected all the affections of 


= en a } 


life and motion. Fevers, it’ is true, depopulated the fineft cities 
f Greece in the time of that hoary practitioner; but the infer 
uce, that the cold affufion was therefore ufed, does not appear 
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iclf-evident to our weak apprehenfions. It cannot be an obje& 





to deprive the Coan fage of a fingle laurel, to which his 
ilities, patriotifm, and induitry fo eminently entitled him. Ne- 
r fhall we raife a facrilegious the crown which 
heni ‘rable head. We ad- 


-an do, who afcribe to him the 
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are bound, from impartial conviction that he was not entitled to 
it, to refufe him the honour of that difcovery. That he was 
partial to the ufe of water in various difeafes, we readily ad- 
mit. But his ideas on the fubje&t were confufed, his praétice 
undecided, and fometimes dangerous, and his theories falfe. 
The greateft part, perhaps, of the rough materials are to be 
found in the writings of Hippocrates and other ancient works ; 
but the beautiful fabric which we now contemplate, with thofe 
materials polifhed and adjufted to their refpective fituations in 
the edifice, was firft imperfetly defigned by the late vener- 
able Prefident of the Edinburgh College of Phyficians, and ex- 
ecuted and finifhed by the author of the pretent publication. 
The model is copied from nature, and the ftyle and execution ex- 
clufively Britifh. ‘The fat, we conceive, very certainly is, that 
the principles of treatment which are prefented in the work be- 
fore us, never were fyftematically or practically adopted by the 
ancients. In confirmation of this opinion, as well as to fettle a 
queition in the hiftory of medicine, which cannot be devoid of 
intereft to the medical philofopher, we mutt folicit the attention 
of our readers to a fhort tketch of references to {uch paffages in the 
ancients as feem to bear upon the fubject in difpute. If it thall 
appear that Hippocrates and his fucceilors were in the habits of 
prefcribing the ufe of warm water in circumftances where Dr 
Currie would either condemn it iz tote, or elfe confider it much 
lefs efficacious than cold water, it is fair to infer a clear and de- 
cided difference, not only in their fyftems of treatment, but like- 
wife in their theories of animal heat, and its influence upon the 
phenomena of health and difeafe. 

Of the Greek and Roman writers upon the inftitutes and prac- 
tice of phyfic, Hippocrates is incomparably the moft valuable. His 
practice, upon the whole, is a model of ‘fimplicity, and, in moft 
difeafes not febrile, fcarcely improved upon to this day. He ad- 
vifed the copious ufe of cold water and other diluent and acidu- 
lous potations even in fever; and there are even a few inftances of 
vifceral phlegmonic inflammations, where he advifes pledgets of 
linen, dipped in cold water, to be applied to the hotteit parts. 
His general practice, however, was to prefcribe hot fomentations 


in thofe cafes, * as well as in mott affections confequent upon in- 
flammatory 





* The edition of Hippocrates from which we quote, is that which 
was publifhed at Geneva in the year 1567 by Foefius. In head- 
ache, attended with fever, pains of the ears, &c. vol. 1. § v. lib. 2. 
de AffeBion. * Hy és thy xs@aany odvvaes sumirwot, XC... +000 Hi is Te 
era dduvy iumion, Aovtiy Eveedeccs worrw mae Fegpeo, Kc. In incipient ine 


flammatory affections of the lungs, where he advyifes warm water to be 
drank, 
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flammatory difeafes.» Difeafes of debility are treated in the fame 
way,° as alfo apoplexy and other nervous diforders, bilious inter- 
mittents,4 &c. Indeed, it would be difficult to mention a fingle 
morbid affection in which the wears Steud Asveiy is not in fome 
{tage of the complaint either directly prefcribed ; or its propriety, 
upon the principles of Hippocratic practice, eafily inferred from 
analogous paflages. Such was the attachment of Hippocrates to 
the application of heat in various diforders, that he did not con- 
fine himfelf to humid and wet fomentations, but preferred, in cer 
tain circumftances, the more durable {timulus of heated falt, with 
millet feed and other rubifacients. It is not improbable that 
this pra€tice was frequently attended with confiderable benefit. 
If hot enough to act as rubifacients, there is no doubt but the 
confequences would be favourable, fuch as remiflion of pain, &c. 
Such was the effect which the old Coan Doctor appears, in ge- 

neral, 











drank, as well as to be applied externally by ablution, de Afec?. Intern. 
7™ OE usteein Aovras avlov woAAD xats Seen wray tng eeDarns. &e. In ine 
flammatory affections of the liver during the ret miffion of pain (why 
during the remiffion of the pain?) Tract, de Affed. Intern, p. 547. 


exoTay de avy © Moves Awity avlov $oAA@ xaos Pegmes &c. The warm bath in 
another variety of the difeafe, li ib. 2. de Morbts..... Mile Inv: névo xa- 


aos "tv Aovras avley woAAw Sens, WiToy Toy neers &e. In inflammation 
ef the kidneys, p- 544+ non fecus ac alits in locts. 


b In morbo coxendico, and lumbar abfcefs.  “Iayuees DP eee cee ees 
foul @ ruePets oTay 7 oduyy fyvn, MeAaT CRY xd oxoiey op TUyYYAn, TOU CxSASCS 
sneilove an cour, ev Ag! CUT Kak YAAT MATE REE BUSINT Lib, di Afed. Pr524- 
In jaundice, xen 0 Degucrvlen xas weve, &C. Lib. 3. de Morbis, cujus- 


dem pluribus in locis. N. B. In one of thofe inftances, pledgets of linen 
are advifed to be applied to the hotteft part. The bath, meaning the 
tepid or warm bath, is recommended to be delayed for fome days. In 
another {pecies of the fame difeafe, warm bathing and warm affufion 
are recommended after proper evacutions—xei rarrc peerstle oct, &e. 

© In tabes dorfalis. After defcribing the difeafe in its various ftages, 
he procecds to lay down the indications of it, beginning with clay ovr 
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~m Lib. de Morb, lib. 2. p. 473. Quartan fever -Warm bath dur- 
ng the apyrexia, P+ 474+ where, after ‘the fweatin ig fe age, water is ad- 
vied to be drank copioufly Téragiasos wrugiles orev syn, &c. The 
treatment of tertians is conducted upon the fame princ rh In phre- 
itis, or acute fever, accompanied by a great determination to the head. 
Trad, de Morb. lib. hg = 467. if the cold fyftem does not fucceed, 
the hot is advifed to ibtlituted. 
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neral, to have expected from it; for, upon its failure to abate or 
remove the pain, he frequently had recourfe to the actual cautery. 
We have hikewife no doubt, that, in the more general sSieken of 


ly obtained from 
1: 


| 


tepid water, fingular benefit was not unfrequently ot 

it; but the beneficial effects arofe, not from any additional! heat 
that was imparted from the water to the patient, agreeably to Hip- 
pocrates’s fuppofition, but from the abitraclion of that element 
during the proceis of e ration. As foon as the warm water 
was applied to the furface of the patient, it was expofed to the 








cold atmofphere, and reduced to the fame temperature with it. 





Let us attend to what Dr Curri ys upon this fubject. 

© s\t firft, I imagined that the tepid affuion might be beneficial in 
cafes where the he at « the bx ly is below the degree I eceflary to render 
the cold affufion fafe. I ¢ np yec it, therefore, in thofe cafes of fever 
where the heat of the body did not exceed the temperature of health, 
A little €x yerienk e, however, c< nvinee 1 me that this pra tice req lired 
KriG attention; for I found, that, ia many cafes, at leaft, the heat of 
the living body is lowered as {peedily by the affufion of tepid water, .as 
by the affufion of water that is « :—if [ miflake not, in fome cafes, 
the heat is lowered more fpeedily by the tepid water. ‘To thofe who 
eafon refpeGtiog the heating and cooling of the hving body in the fame 
manner as re{pecting inanimate matter, this obfervation will appear pa- 
radoxical., I aflert it, however, from < tual obfervation ; and a little 


ry 
The evar porati the fur- 






refleGionqwill explain the | 








s : ' } ’ c 
face is more copious from the té mn, and on this the cooling of 
the body very much is. But this is not all. The tepid affufion 
1s little, if at all {timulating ; and does not, like the cold aflution, roufe 





} + +} 4 +; — . - —, } - ._ a ow 
the fyftem to thofe actions by which heat 1s evolved, and the efte&ts of 
) ) 
afin 


external cold is refilled. Where the object is to diminifh heat, that 





mav be ol { 41 ed with great er certainty by d ule of the tepid 

affufion, fuffering the furface of the body to be expoied in the interva) 
° : Dae } - 1 ; 

to the external air; avd if the beams oi the fun are excluded, anda 


ftream of wind blows over it, the heat may thus be reduced where cold 
water cannot be procured ; even in the warmeft regions of the earth— 
on the plains of Bengal, or the fands of Arabi ol. I. p. 69-70. 
Hence, it ap we ars clearly, tl pid water, 
comprehending, er that term, from 87 to 97 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s tia ‘aduually diminifhes the heat of the human 
— ly, and does it even more f{peedily than water when applied 
ircumftances. ‘This is a faét which 
by Hippocrates; and the good ef- 
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the siiafen of t 





ce 
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erfed Ly cold, in th 
certainly never was obferved ; 
feéts which he expe&ted from warm bathing and ablutions, he 
e additional heat which he fup- 

H »pocrates, indeed, appears to 
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other fevers, he fuppofed that a dangerous redundance of heat 
was accumulated in the ceutre and vifceral regions, in propore 
tion as the extremities became cold; and that, the opprefion 
" at the precordia, naufea, vomiting, topical pains, anxieties, 
and other correfponding fymptoms, were properly to be af 
eribed to that redundance;—adding, that, in this Gtuation of 
things, it is of effential importance to prevent the deltrulive 


' 
‘flame’ from raging amongit the vitals, and efpecially from af- 





cending to the head.° ‘Lhe indications of this theory, conform. 


1 ms to the dodtrine of contraries, which he profeff-s with cer- 
t tain limitations to believe, would have been, to diminifh the 
4 heat of the flomach, thorax, and other central vifcera, by 
f cold ae and cold ay plications, and to increafe the tem« 
F perature of the extremities by hot pediluvium, heated bricks, 
} finapifms, &c. ‘The reverfe, however, of this practice is, in 
f many inftances, ¢ learly recommends sd; and, as it ma y ferve to 

fhow how little } a pro ‘ceedings were influenced by general prin- 


ciples, and how lit le res rs ‘there is for afcribing to him the 
fyflematic prattice of cold aifufion, it may not be improper to 
take a brief and general view of his treatment in the maladies in 
ane {tion 
In ardent fever * his treatment is fimple. The fever not 
remitting either day or night,—the cheit ‘of the patient pre- 
ternaturally hot, with cold extremities, and a cold abdomen, 
h tongue, &c.:—an injection with mild broths,—cold 
diinks,—no medicines :—ailyhon, of water either warm or cold, 
not mentioned. In fevers from bile, ® cold drinks ad /ibitum,— 
metics according to circum{tances,—proper attention to the 
itate of the bowels:—no advice for the external application of 
water. In fynochous fevers, > medicines according to the fym 
toms indicative of debility,—the heat to be allayed by copeg 
medicated draughts,—upon which, if ficknefs fupervenes, other 
edicated draughts are prefcribed :—neither cold ablution ror 
afufion mentioned. In the mild fever fometimes attending men- 
truation, ' much warm ablution is recommended ;—the fame.in 
lich is defcribed in the fecond traé& concerning 
difeafes. In the bilious fevers defcribed in the fame traét, a fi 
ilar treatment is recommended, with the addition’ of warm 
bathing. 
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bathing. In fevers accompanied by jaundice, * warm ablutions ; 
and, in another variety of the difeafe, the warm bath. In fevers 
with cephalalgia, ! fponging the head with warm water. In 
quartan fevers, ™ warm bath during the remiflion. In the ma- 
lignant fever, defignated amvetlo; aPerwdus, " he forbids the ufe of the 
bath, until the remiffion of the pain and the fever; but, upon 
the remiffion of thefe fymptoms, copious ablutions are advifed. 
We cannot refer to a fingle inftance, where co/d affufion, ap- 
plied generally, or the cold bath, are recommended in circum- 
ftances which Dr Currie and his difciples would deem fafe. 

But there are other confiderations by which we are induced to 
believe that Hippocrates was not acquainted ge the principles of 
the prefent treatment of typhus fever. Of the fourteen cates, fo 
well defcribed in his firft tra€t, on epidemic difeafes, it does not 
appear that the fever in any initance was removed before the fifth 
day ; and of {io early a crifis there is only one inftance, the cafe 
of Merwy. In this cafe, affufion is exprefsly faid to have been ufed, 
though, ao to it, a copious epittaxis i is faid to have taken 
place from the left nojftril. After the affufion, the recolleCtion 
returned, and the head became compofed. Whether the recovery 
of the patient is to be alcribed to the epiftaxis or to the affufion, 
we will not venture to fay: whether the cold or the warm affu- 
fion was imployed, we are not informed. The analogy of Hip- 
pocrates’ s practice in other inftances would lead us to fup pofe that 
it was the latter. If otherwife, it muft have been a fingular cafe, 
as it has no fupport from fimilar hiftories in the Hippocratic prac- 
tice.° No other favourable crifis took place until the eleventh 
day: one on the fourteenth, one on the feventeenth, and the 
remaining two on the twentieth. ‘The others died. From thefe 
hiftories we may fairly infer, that cold affufion was not employed 
at all; or, at leaft, that it was only employed in one inftance, 
which was by fix days the earlieft f: vourable crifis; or, 1: ltly, that 
it was not emp loyed early enough in the difeafe, agreeably to the 

p rinciple: > 
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k Tract. de Affe&. Intern. 

a Lib. 2. de Morb. 

m Lib. 2. de Morb. 

n Lib. 2. de Morb. p. 484, appa —Aovtew O ss” av odumm tym as 
° wvgiles stn ened. tmny de Waverlas As vtw gonad. 

The 42nd Aphorifm, Lib. vit. vol. 2. *Hy mvetlos LN FO YoAy 

‘Ing xe sDarnsy Avows TH Wr etre 
esvilas—all the circumitances of caution which Hippocrates, as a mat- 
ter of general practice, feems to think neceffary to attend to. Why 
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the affufion (exprefsly the warm affufion) is to be avoided in bilious fe- 


vers, we are not informed, 
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principles which we fuppofe to have been firft acted upon by Dr 
Currie. It might be objeéted, that the fever was of fo virulent a 
nature, that it was not to be conquered even by the fyftem of treat- 
ment by cold affufion. In reply to fuch an objection, it may be 
obferved, that fevers of the moft malignant character in this coun- 
try (as fhall appear in the fequel) are in general, and a/mof uni- 
verfally, readily fubdued by Dr Currie’s practice; that when 
they are allowed to run their courfe, they are fatal in about the 
fame proportion in this country as thofe which form the hittories 
of Hippo crates; that five out of the fourteen cafes recovered on 
or after the eleventh day, by a natural crifis, which proves that 
their charaéter was not that of extreme and fatal malignity ; and 
that they were fuch, had they been taken in time, as might have 
been readily fubdued by the cold affufion. The clear inference 
then is, that the aftufion was not uled at all, or that it was im- 
properly employed. In either cafe it is proved, that Hippocrates 
was not acquai inted with the principles of the prefent praétice in 
typhus fever. From the twelve cafes recorded in the fecond traét 
on the fame fubject, P fimilar inferences are deducible; as alfo 
from the fixteen cafes of the third book. 

Again, that Hippocrates, in his treatment of febrile difeafes, 
was not governed by any decided principles refpecting the ufe of 
water eXternally, appears from the very loofe manner of recom- 
mending it. He frequently oe bes ablution and b ithing, with- 
out even mentioning the temperature to be oblerved, as if either 
cold, or hot, or indifferent, were equ rally fuitable. Weare not fufh- 
ciently acquainted with the conftruction of the Grecian baths, to 
give much affiftance to our reader on this part of the fubje@t. In his 
treatife on diet in acute difeafes, he gives fome general direCtions 
refpecting the conitruction of a bath; from which, could we 
dr raw a — inference, it would appear that few, if any, of the 
baths of Greece contained any agua frigidifima. On the other 
hand, fuppofing they were not without their friz idarium, like 
thofe of Rome, and that when bathing was recommended, it was 
meant that the patient fhould go through the vfual procefles of 
{weating, warm-bath, inunétion, tepid and cold-baths, &c. it is 
evident that, in moit cafes of fevers, efpecially after the leaft re- 
miffion of the pret ermatura il excitement of the fyftem, fuch a 
practice muft have been highly inconvenient, and extremely dan 











gerous. But the fact is, that the bath was not generally advifed 
in difeafes, and. leait of .all in febrile dileafes. The direCtions of 
Hippocrates, with refpect to the ufe of water externally, are of- 
ten not only loofe and inaccurate, but apparently capricious, or 
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founded upon falfe theories. In his treatife on diet, in acute ma- 
ladies, he fuppofes* that bathing is not at all adapted to thofe 
cafes of fever, where the bowels are more or lefs conftipated than 

naturally. Such was frequently his indecifion on this intere{ting 
fubje&t, that when warm fomentations and ablutions appeared e- 
vidently i injurious, he hefitated not to recommend the fame appli- 
cations cold." We do not blame him for thus changing his mode 
of treatment ; but we infer from it, with fome confidence, that 
he was not governed by thofe principles which would have led 
him to adopt the proper treatment in the firft inftance. In fever, 
with diarrhea, and the feet exceflively parched and hot, he ad- 
vifes cold water to be drank very {paringly. When, however, 
cold drinks would appear to be of lets quettionable utility, he re- 
commends the copious ufe of them. But what is of moft im- ; 
portance in the prefent difpute—he records not a fingle inftance 
of the immediate and very remark: ible folution of fever in confe- 
quence of the treatment in queftion. It is furely not too much 
from thefe data to infer, that the father of the faculty of phy fic 
was really ignorant of the extenfive and aftonifhing power of cold 
water in fubduing febrile difeafes. 

Galen’s * opinions on this fubje&, as well as almoft on every J 
other, are inveloped in fo much falfe theory, that his writings are 
incomparably lefs eftimable than thofe of Hippocrates. The form-§ 
er delighted in reafoning, the latter in facts. ‘The doctrine of B 
concoftion runs through every page of this voluminous writer. j 
This fuppofed concoction was promoted by appropriate pharma- 
ceutic preparations. But in fevers with much heat, water in any§ 
form is very {paringly allowed. 

His cautions, in other refpeéts, are fo numerous and fo fri-§ 
volous, that we fhall difmifs him with merely obferving, that 
both his theories and treatment of fever are always complicated J 
feldom effe€tual, and fometimes dangerous. Paul ZEginet as 
was contemporary with Galen, and, like him, he was carried il 
away with the falfe philofophy of his time. He hefitated tol 
gratify the thirft of his patients with liberal potations of aqueous J 
and acidulous drinks, preferring rather to compound the matter 7 
with them, by giving, for that purpofe, fome cold green vege , 
tables, fuch as lettuce, &c. and prefcribing cold fomentation§§ , 


to the head, and general inunction, with expreffed oils:—curiougg wy, 
fubftituresy (, 
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S See direGtions for the conftru&tion of baths. Galen, Methosgg 4° 
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fubftitutes for that pearly bleffing which nature intended to flake 
the thirft both of man and beaft! We find little on the fubje& 
of cold bathing, or cold affufion—and that little di€tated by no 
clear views of phyfiology. ‘Trallian > orders copious ablution’ 
in the hotteft ftage of fever, in a large bath-room, and con- 
taining a large quantity of tepid water;’ he then advifes ‘ the 
whole body to be covered with the water.’ In the abfence of 
tumours, inflammations, and cedematous fwellings, the free ufe 
of cold drinks is likewife recommended, provided the patient be 
accuftomed to {uch a beverage during health. It would appear, 
from the direétions given by this author with refpeé to the mode 
of conduéting the various proceffes, that bathing was advanced 
in his time to a confiderable pitch of luxury. The treatment of 
fever by Ztius © was more objectionable than that of Trallian, 
in proportion as it was more founded upon fpeculative phyfio- 
logy. After having advifed a free accefs of air to the body of 
the patient, with oleaginous and aqueous fomentations to the 
cheft and ftomach, he prefcribes cooling drinks. ‘The warm 
bath, however, is not allowed until the appearance of /ymptoms 
of concoélion in the urine; and then it was directed to be ‘ fimple, 
without any admixture of nitre or other ftimulating fubftances, ’ 
Specific dire€tions are given for bathing in he€tics. 

The practice of the Arabian phyficians bears a confiderable 
refemblance to that of the Greeks. Avicenna ¢ allowed water to 
be drank in ardent fevers, if the patient refufed other beverage. 
His treatment, in other refpects, is very complex; but bathing 
is Only advifed in intermittents, and that during the apyrexia. 
Rafis, © in clear and precife terms, advifes both the warm bath 
and warm affufion in fevers diftinguifhed by alternate heat and 
cold, with cold drinks, fometimes Gmple, fometimes medicated. 
The fame praétice is approved of by Averrois, who appears to 
be a difciple of Galen. He was partial to general and frequent 

2 embrocation. 


tagline a satan aa ce i te 

> Trallian asgs Acurgev, et aliis in locis, Edit. Lutet. fol. 1548. 
The firft procefs was to go into a vapour bath, and there to remain until 
a copious perfpiration was excited. After the ceremony of inunétion, 
which was performed by the attendants, ¢ the bather wae laid in the 
warm waters.’ From thence he was removed to the coldeft baths, 
(which probably were not below the temperature of 87° of Fahreoheit’s 
thermometer), where he was advifed to remain fome time. Upon 
coming out he was immediately covered with proper clothes, and re- 
commended to drink the waters. A copious perfpiration was expected 


4o fucceed. 


© dEtius, de feb. apud Fernelium:? 
4 Avicenna, apud eundem. 
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embrocation. Ifaac, f the adopted fon of Salomon, king of 
Arabia, advifes bathing in fevers, as well is pedil luvium ina tepid 





bath; but not till a fte the niffi tt of the moft troublefome 
iymptoms. Many of his direftions for bathing are loofe and 
aatiphyfiological. Scrapion & does: not fo much as mention the 
external application of veater, ex st ting im one inftance, to pro- 
hipit the ule of it in tertian fevers. His prohibitions are found- 
ed upon ti trines of the ce pathology, algapete 
ad ing in guotidians, but upon falfe : princ iples, and at 
improper t In the hot flage of tertian intermittents, he 
recomme! lraughcs of cold water ad libitum, * if the floma: h or 
ft er ‘ ¢ i OO INI I d iiMdtaté r : The bath is adviled to 
be dt \ | period of convalefcence. 

. as Row theu ner Vo fay ;D; a irrie, p- 87.V : I. 

carried the fyitem of bathing to a height of luxury and expence, 
w reacn Greece or Afia, as the ruins of their magni- 
{ I 2 prove tot lay: 1 the affufion of warm water was one 
of t h they d ified this favourite gratification. 

It is not very certain, w r cold bat we ea intro- 
duced ; ius Mufa, or by Afclepiades "Tn fot in{tances, 
Vv hich howeve®r w > not com nly the Cc i ’ the it j £ laria Ye- 
ceived not the leaft warmth from the fire. A def oboe of fuch 
a bath is left y the younger Pliny, Ep. vi. lib. 5.. That fuch 
was not the 1a! ftruéture of the Roman baths, may be inferred 
from the directions given for building baths by Vitruvius. ' 

lorace attributed the recovery of his fight to the cold bath at 
Clufium and Gabii, after the ufe of the hot baths of Baix.' It 
is faid, that the Virgo of Agrippa was intenfely cold.—But, to 


return to the practice of the Romans as tothe ufe of water in 
fevers. Cornelius Celfus, who was at the head of his profeflion, 
has 








f Ifaac, de feb. acut. apud Fernelium. 

& Serapion de feb. cap. xiii. apud eundem. 

» Halyabatis, cap. ii.—v. ad finem. 

i The baths of Dioclefian had feats to accommodate three thoufand 
people, who thight all bathe at the fame time without being feen by 
each other. Salmon’s Modern Hiftory, Vol. X. p. 89. 

k Vitruvius, lib. v. cap. 10. Supra hypocauftum tria ahena funt 
eomponenda unum caldarium, alterum tepidarium tertium frigidarium et 
ita collocata uti ¢x tepidario in caldarium quantum aque calide exiffet, 
influerey de frigidaréo in tepidatium eadem ratione. 

i Horat. epift. xv. lib. 1. * 

—-—————Nam mihi Baias 
Mofs fupervacuas Antonius et tamen illis 
e facit invifum gelida cum perluor unda 
Per medium frigus. ’—_—— 
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has a chapter ™ exprefsly entitled, ‘ Quando potiones febricitan- 





tibus dari expediat.’ It is fomewhat unaccountable, that he ad. 
vifes the patient to fupprefs his thirft till the fecond day of the 
‘ at Ok at “4 

fever, when, if indicate d by oth circumita CCS, he was allowe 

ed freely to indulge. In hi tment of atdent feve 

he fays, . S } in if fj a ij ib ol » er qt T f 

eft....<..Poffunt etian machum 1 ', 1 

aqua frigida tin@la.. ......Si quis autem in hijnfmoadi 

niter Zu//if, 1S neque vehem ti Gti confi: rt, Neque oF re aquam 

frigidam debet; fed eo modo curandus eft, quo in febribus cee 
Se et etios ? Wet. | a he Citi t Cl N { 

teris precipitur. Lib. 2. can. g. fneaking of the nrattice of ex. 


citing copious perfpiration in fever, he fays, * Néqu« Hercule 


ita curatio nova eft, qua nunc gnidam traditos fibi xyre qui 
fub cautioribus medicis, trahebantur, interdum cortrariis remediis 


fanant. Siquidem apud antiquos queque ante Herophilum ec 
Erafiftratum, maximeque poft Hippocratem fuit Petron quidam, 
qui febricitantem hominem ubi acceperat, muliis veflimentis 


\ 


. 
opericbat, ut fimul calorem insentem fitimque excitaret. Deinds 


> 
ubi paulum remitti coeperat febris aquam frigidam potul dabat3 
ac, fi moverat fudorem exnlicuiffe fe werum judicabat: fi non,’ 


&c. ‘This elegant author advifes bathing in intermittent fevers 
a fhort time #efore the accethon of the cold fit, and, at the fame 


, a 


time, to {wallow garlic with pepper and warm water. We have 
known the common people adopt a fimilar 


a practice in this 
r of quartan intermittents, he fays, if the 


fever continue beyond 


country. Speakin 
1e bathing mult be omit. 


ted altogether. © Neque ante febrem n qu polit eam utandum 
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erit.’ From what he fays in the rath ch ipter of his iecond 
book, it would appear that he fometimes fucceeded in removing 
fever by the ufe of the bath. £ Ar balnei duplex ufus eff. Nom 
modo, difcullis febril u initium cibi plenioris, v1 ju htm rs, 
valetudint facit; modo febrem ipfan it.? We -do not find 
that the younger Pliny, or Gordonius 1 tl ! of 
bathing in febrile dileafes. Garipc s 1a} 8 oes ilncis 
} ius ephemero, nullus horror vel fr § corpor { . vel 
iniplo balne: x ntitur, ut in altis febribus fieri folet.” It p- 
pears from this paffige, that it was not unufual to bathe pa 
lents in tever during the prefence of rigor. ‘Contrait this prac 
tice with that of Dr Curric. Idem de cardiacis...* poft hxc 


foveamus totum corpus et ftomachum fpongiis trigida intin@is, 


aut lacte aut aceto..... utantur polt ¢ertivm diem lavacro.’. De 


tertianze curatione, ° * Curabis vero lavacro trequenti et temperate 
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cum olei abundantia et aquis dulcibus non falfis, et ideo, nec 
nitro nec fapone, cum lavant, utantur.’ De typicis febribus ” in 
the cure of quartans. * Quibus jejunus piper cum calida dabis, 
abftinendi funt a balneis.? De tremore in febr. acut.? ‘ Balneo 
non utendum illis qui fluxu fanguinis laborant atque deficiunt, 
aliis vero non incongruum eft.’ Conftantinus Africanus de feb. 
quart." ‘ Balneatur aqua tepida febri ceflante, et aqua ubi cota 
fint, chamzmela et melilota viola et fimilia.’? De fynocha febri. 
‘ Deinde fuperlatus dextrum impone epithema de fucco folatri, 
farina hordei prius aflati, &c..... Mane et fero fomentabis pedes 
et crura in aqua calida in qua coéta funt, &c. Cap. viii. a vino 
omnino abftineant, mulfa tamen mellis attici detur. ’ 

From the above extracts, which the intelligent reader will per- 
ceive that we have quoted without regard to the opinion which 
we have advanced, and wifh to fupport in this article, it cannot 
but appear that the ancients, from the time of Hippocrates down 
to the decline of the Roman empire, were not acquainted with 
the ufes of water to the extent, or upon the principles unfolded to 
us in Dr Currie’s Reports. For, 1. Cold affufion was not at all 
employed by the ancients in febrile difeafes ; and if ever cool or 
fubtepid water was applied in that way, it could only have been 
as a part of the procefs of bathing: but the fatigue occafioned, 
and the time occupied by that complicated procefs muft, in moft 
cafes, have been ‘highly detrimental and dangerous. 2. The 
coldeft baths of the Greeks were probably not under the tempe- 
rature of 80° of Fahrenheit, as it is certain that their coldef 
waters were within the influence of the fire underneath the cali- 
darium; or, if otherwife in fome inftances, thefe were excep- 
tions to the general cuftoms of the country. The Arabians or- 
dered the water of the cold bath to be foftened when it was to be 
ufed aftet the hot.* ‘The pra@tice of cold bathing at Rome was 





not common until the time of A{clepiades ; and it does not even § 
appear, that bathing in water of any temperature was recommend. § 
ed in febrile difeafes until that period, as, previous to it, the war-§ 
like Romans cured themielves by fweating,* in the fame rude | 


mannet 





P Cap. vi. et fequent. 

q Cap. xvii. apud Fernelium, 

r Conftantin. African. cap. v. 

£ Idem de fynoch., feb. cap. vii, apud eundem. 

t Avicenna, Lib. 1, Canon. Fen. 3. D&. 2. Cap. vi. 

u Plin. oft. Lib. xxvi. Cap. 3. * Afclepiadem adjuvére multa, quo: 
rum cura nimis avxia et rudis ut obruends wyros vefte, fodor {que omni 
modo ciendi, nunc corpora ad ignes torrendi, folefve afliduo querendi 
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manner as the native Americans are faid to do at this day. 3. When 
topical refrigerants were recommended by the ancients, they were 
only applied in the form of fomentations to a {mall proportion of the 
furface. Their utility muft therefore have been limited; morecalcu- 
lated to relieve the anxieties of the pafling moment, than to produce 
afolution of the difeafe. 4. We have feen that feveral of the ancients, 
and many more mig zh it be enumerated, were doubtful as to the pro- 
pricty of indulping their patients in fever with copious draughts 
of unadulterated water, or other cooling and fimple diluents. 
Their objections to fuch an indulgence were, for the moft part, 
exceflively frivolous. ‘Their favourite lyftems of pathology were, 
in too many inftances, allowed to prevail again{t the voice of na- 
ture and the intreaties of the patient. 5. Bathing was in general 
delayed, until fymptoms of concoction had appeared in one or 
more of the fecretions, or until a natural crifis had ettablifhed the 
commencement of convalefcence. In all initances, therefore, it 
was employed too late in the difeafe to be of any eflential fervice, 
and in others it muft have been attended with imminent danger. 
Though the temperature of the patient was not a matter of in- 
difference with Hippocrates and fome of his moit judicious fuc- 
ceflors, yet it cannot be difputed that many, and perhaps the ma- 
jority of the ancient phyficia ns were not aware of its importance. 
Bathing was not unfrequently advifed in fevers with alternate cold 
ind heat, #. e. in fevers of an irregular type, or in regular fevers 
before the hot ftage was fully formed. in either idle: it muit 
have been attended with great rifk. 7. Had the ancients been ac- 
quainted with the treatment of fever by cold atfufion upon decid- 
ed principles, { fuch princiy iples would have been clearly and fully 
explained in their writings. Or, on the other hand, had the praétice 
been eftablithed by ufage ind experience, — works would have 


been lefs charged with the complicated fa of pharmaceutic 





medicine. ‘Their fedrifugum im gnum wo ald he the leading feae 


ture in their medical hiftories ; aud their fineit cities and countries 


would have been lefs depopulated by the ravages of peftilential dif- 


orders 

Vo bring down the above fketch of the employment of water in 
fevers, we hall tranferibe a part of Dr Curzie’s $ chapter on the in- 
ternal ufe of water in difeafes of that clafs. 

* Before I conclude the account of my experiments of the ufe of cold 


‘ 


water in fever, it will be neceflary for me to fay lomething of its effeéts, 
when {wallowed, on the Romach, and, through it, on the fyftem at large. 
D 4 Amoug 


a urbe nimbora: imo vero toti Italie imperatrici, tum primum penfilium 
lnearum uf ad infinitum bland : 
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Liverpool, and common in the county of Lancafter.” Since that 
time, and efpecially fince the —_— ation of Dr Currie’s work in 
1797, we have he: id of its ad option and utility in various parts 
of the w rid. Its advantages are ettablifhed in the volumes before 
us, upon the firm bafis of experiments numeroufly and varioufly 
repeated. 

We fhall now proceed to give a general outline of the treat. 
ment in queftion. ‘The mott important circumftances to be at- 


tended to in the application of this powe ful reme dy, are com- 


prifed by the ibcheir under three general rules. 1. It may be uted 
at any time when there is no fenfe of chillir refs prefent ; 5 2. when 
the heat of the furface is fteadily above what is natural; and; 2. 
when there is no general or protufe fenfible perfpiration. When 


cn I ved dur ng the cold par mye 1 ol fever, when the heat of the 
fyftem is below the ftandard t ‘rature of health, ee con- 
fequ nees have been obferved to fucceed 3 and thou gh the heat in 
the centre of the body. as indicated by the thermom: t oT, ie greater 
than natural, {till if there be pref nt any confiderable fenfe of 
chillinefs, the cold affufion is unfafe; and, again, when the body 
is under profufe fenfible perfpiration, it 1s nec ffary to abftain 
from the ufe of this powerful remedy. Perfpiration is in itfelf a 
x procef$; ard if it has already t fo long as to have 
cooled the fyitem below, or even as low vatural {tandard in 
health, a farther reduction of the “at by the application 
of water tothe furface, is attended witht iwnoft danger. Thefe 
general pofitions are eltablithed by a great ber of cafes. With 
the requilite attention to thole ru W i letailed at great 
‘ngth in the work itfelf), fevers are not u juently removed 
upon the firit application of the remedy he eurlicr in the dif- 
eafe it is employed, provided the hot ttage be fully formed, a fo- 
lution of the fever may be expected with greater confidence. 
Many cafes of this defeription are quoted in the firtt volume by the 
.uthor, well in the fecot is correfpondents, in which 
the dif was fudd on the firft and fecond day. In- 
{tances of a complete folut 1) the third day are likewife nume- 
rous. ‘lhofe on the fourt! | firth are not fo common. In the 


fubfequent ttages, though the f-ver is not fuddenly cut off, yet, 


© wh the heat continues cernaturaily great, and the {kin 
dry,’ tl ld affufion § t | raniteh slivueieles almcit 
immediately relieving the diit fymptoms, particularly reft- 
leffnefs and delirium, and conducting the difeafe to a fafe and 
fpeedier iffue.’ When the ftrength of the patient is confiderably 
exhaufted,—with clammy f{weats and cold extremities, the cold 


affufion is neither fo effeétual nor fo fafe. In cafes where every at- 
tention is paid to the circumitances above enumerated, it frequently 

ita very confiderable fhock is experienced upon the firft 
application ; 


et 
— 
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application ; but, after one trial, there is feldom any difficulty in 
perfuading even thofe to have it repeated, who were at firft ftartled 
at the propofal, and averfe to the experiment. ‘ The effects are 
im general highly grateful to their fenfations. ’ a the affufion, 
the patient is directed to be rubbed dry with a towel, and imme- 
diately put to bed. A found and refrefhing fleep in moft ins 
{tances fucceeds, attended by a copious and falubrious diaphorefis. 
When the patient awakes, he is free from fever. After fome ge- 
neral remarks upon the nofology of febrile difeafes, (p. 44. et feq. 
vol. I.) the author defcribes a variety of fever, in which the treat- 
ment by cold affufion does not fucceed. Whether, agreeably to 
the opinion of Dr Currie, it be a fpecies of fever that has not 
hitherto been recognized by nofologifts, we fhall leave to the de- 
termination of our readers. It is defcribed as follows 

‘ The fever in queftion does not feem to originate in contagion, or 
to propagate itfelf by contagion. I have not been able, in a fingle in- 
ftance, to trace it to that fource ; nor have I ever found it to be com- 
municated from the patient to any of his attendants. The cafes which 
I have feen, have occurred chie fly i in the winter feafon, in perfons in the 
flower or vigour of life, poffefit -d of confiderable fenfibility of mind, and 
in the habits of more ine ordinary mental exertion, After fome days 
of indiftin& catarrhal complaints, the fever comes on (in general after 
fome accidental expofure to cold) with a very violent and long conti- 
nued attack of chills and rigor ; and to this, as is ufual, fucceeds a ftate 
of heat and reaétion. The patient complains of intenfe headach, and 
of ¢ oppreffion at the precordia, with occafional, but not fevere cough, 
and with fom ie in in the frequency of refpiration. His pulfe is 
not remarkable as to frequency or ftrength ; his fleep is not particularly 
difturbed ; and for fome days, the complaint goes on as if produced by 
catarrhal fever. From the firft, however, there appears a great quick- 
nefs and impatience about the patient: He talks more rapid'y than 
ufual; apprehends you quickly, and anfwers you inilantly. He can- 
not, however, command his attention long, and is fatigued with the 
effort. His heat, which was at firlt moderate, becomes very great on 
the feventh and eighth day, reaching 107 or 108° of Fahrenheit ; he 
becomes delirious, and talks inceflantly. ‘Throughout the fever, his 
fenfes of hearing and taite are uniformly acute ; and this is true alfo of 
his fenfe of feeling. Great as his heat is, he is much alive to the im- 
preffior ns of cold on the furface of the body, and fhrinks from them. 
A‘ times he appears furprifingly calm and natural ; gets out of bed and 
dreffes himfelf, infifting that he is well. Often he ftarts up fuddenly in 
bed and opens his curtains, feeming to look round the room for fome 
perfon he fup ypofes prefent ; and fometimes he rings the bell violently, 
if within his reach, without apparent object Indiftinét conceptions rife 
and vanifh in his mind, and the im; effio ms © f fernfe are confounded with 








the ideas of (the) imagination. As the fever edvances 3, the refpiration 
becomes more hurried and laborious, the pulfe more frequent and fe eble 
and, 
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and, towards the latter end of the difeafe, but not before, fweats. break 
out, at firft partial, and at length general and profufe, which, however, 
though they reduce the heat, do not otherwife relieve him. The pulfe 
finks ; the body is covered with petechiz ; wine, bark, opium and blif- 
ters afford no relief. The patient dies on the 12th or 13th day of fe- 
ver; and, after death, the body runs rapidly into patrefaétion. ’ 

The author then proceeds to {tate, that, after he had tried other 
remedies, he had recourfe to the cold affufion; and as the heat 
of the patient was as high as 107° Fahrenheit, he felt confiderable 

confidence as to the iflue. His hopes were however difappointed. 
The ufual happy confequences did not fucceed ; the remedy was 
not repeated , vinegar and water was applied with a fponge with- 
out benefit. ‘The patient died. 

The rules by which the application of water to the furface of 
the body is governed, are individually applicable to the admini- 
{tration of cold water internally in fimilar circumftances. In the 
cold ftage of fever, cold drinks are to be religioufly avoided, how- 
ever urgent the thirft ; warm liquids are rather allowed as innocu- 
ous fubftitutes, than recommended as beneficial during the ur- 
gency of that fymptom. In the hot paroxy{m, copious draughts 
of cold water are fucceeded by the happieft effects. Dr Han- 
cock,* in his Febrifugum Magnum, mentions fome imftances in 
which cold water thus received into the {tomach was fhortly fuc- 
ceeded by a complete folution of the difeafe. Dr Currie, how- 
ever, was not acquainted with the precautions detailed in thefe 
volumes. ‘This remedy, in his hands, was therefore as dangerous 
in fome inftances, as it was powerful in others. When the heat 
of the body is finking rapidly by the procefs of refpiration, cold, 
in all the forms of applying it, is to be cautioufly avoided. ‘The 
fatal effeéts which in too many inftances have been produced by 
drinking cold water, have been generally afcribed to the fudden 
tranfition from intenfe heat to intenfe cold. ‘This popular notion is 
examined and controverted ; and the more philofophical theory, 
that death is occafioned in thofe cafes by a fatal abftraction of 
heat, is fubftituted in its ftead. Vid. vol. I chap xiii. In cafes 
where the cold affufion, from any circumftances, is not admiflible 
nor neceflary, affufion with warm water is fingularly beneficial ; 
The feverith affections of children—all feverith affections where the 
* morbid actions are weakly affociated ’"—febrile affections of the 
lungs—heétic fevers, are proper cafes for this treatment. The 
tepid affufion has likewife been tried in regular fevers; but 
though, upon the whole, it is found of confiderable fervice, its 
effects are neither fo complete nor permanent as thofe of cold af- 

fufion, 


2 Dr Hancock, Feb. ‘Mag. | p : 24. et t feq. See likewife Dr Currie’s 
notes ad loc. 
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Fufion. Dr Currie has likewife tried the effeéts of cool water 
{meaning by that term to indicate the temperatures 87—~75 Fah- 
renheit inclufive). It oper ites in the fame way, but lefs power- 
sy It is to be applied fuddenly or otherwife according to the 

fFets to be anfwered i it. Some important notes are added, 
a: 297. in the prefent edition, n the extenfion of cold affufion 
to ympematic and inflammatory fevers, which we hope will 
ferve to moderate the mania for incautious experiment, which at 





prefent we have reafon to fuppofe too generally prevails upon that 
fubje&t. ‘The fingular fuccefs experienced by the author in ty- 
phus fever, encouraged him to make trial of the fame remedy in 


‘rdenham had already introduced 


‘tice that is now in general ufe in fmall-pox, of freely ad- 
h 





iting cold air into the apartments of the fick. The advantages 

this practice juftified the bolder n od of ting the morbid 

; The r net the expectations of 

of employing it is at the commencement 

of the eruptive fever, obferving the ufual precautions with re- 
{pe& to the patient’s heat, and his fenfations c f heat. 

After giving a fhort fketch of the hiftory of fcarlatina, in 

Cha ip: 22 Dr Currie d tails the refults of hi P ctice in that 


Che ufual heat of the body in that diforder, is from 


(2. As foon as 


f. 





>»; and, in fome malignant cafe 
| } 


fufton is to be 


oO 
= 
= 


1s thus mo 


lly and vigoroufly ; the 
r 





y effects are experienced, bur they are not {fo per- 
manent asin typhus. ‘ The affufion’ is therefore ‘to be re- 
peated again and again,’ as the returning heat may render it ne- 
{iT 





ceflary. ‘ It is fome times neceflary to ufe it ten or twelve times 
in twenty-four h rs.’ A complete folution of the fever is 
however at le fected. Little or no ulceration of the throat 
fucceeds, wi umerous and dar gerous {equ le of that 
fympto ) are anticipat {and prevented. In caf s where 
the nad afful a (ble, from the timidity of parents, 
or the prejudices of the medical attendant in confultation, the 
tepid affulion may be fubftirute 1wW th aeci led advantage Inte- 


refting communications were made upon this fubje& to the au- 
shot, by feveral of his refpectable correfpondents. Thofe from 
Dr Gregory of Edinburgh, are inferted in the fecond volume. 
His trials of the treatment in queftion (which were made upon 
his own children and relations), were conducted upon the prin- 
f Dr Currie. Theycompletely fucceeded. The account 

of them is given in his own peculiar and interefting manner. 
‘The cold affufion has been tried (not from defign ) in cynanche 
iilari 1 meafles Th h difeafe thus 
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treated, was that of fingular mildnefs. During the prevalence 
it nfluenza, in the {pring of 1803, Dr Currie was deterred, in 

s fir inft ance » from employing the cold affufion, on account 
of the cough, al other pulmanary fympto ms, which attended 
that unwelcome vifirer. In his own cafe, however, he deter 
mined to try the effects of a tepid, appr roaching to a cool 85 
Fahrenheit fhower bath. ‘ The effects were in a high degree 
grateful, foothing, and invigorating.’ He repeated this experi- 
ment every three or four hours, according to circumftances; he 
fuffered nothing from pulmonary aff tions ; ; the debility foon 
went off; and he recovered more {peedily than any of his pati- 
ents. Ch P. 13. contains intereiting experiments and obfervations 
upon the ufe of the cold bath in convulfive difeafes. Of idio- 
pathic tetanus, twocafes only are recorded. ‘The firft is as melan- 
choly a ‘Saha as any that has ever appeared on the page of 

cal hiftory. In both, the cold bath produced a fpeedy folu- 
a of the fpafms, and a complete cure of the difeafe, * My 


So 


exper ience,’ fays Dr Currie, ‘ of the effects of the cold bath in 
this difeafe, when ori ginating in w ounds, is neither fatisfa€tory 
nor fo complete.’ Bark, wine, and fpirits, are more to be de- 


pended upon. ‘The cold bath was frequently tried in the chorea 
Sti 7 a but not with the leaft advantage. We have ourfelves had 

cafion to be acqu 1inted with the trial of this remedy, in many 
inftances, Gnce the ae on of the firft volume of Dr Currie’s 
— and we can fully confirm the author’s’experience. £ In 

hyfteric paroxyf ‘m,” fays Dr Currie, * the cold bath is an 
infallible remedy. No d: anger is to be apprehended from the fur- 
prife, or even terror, excited by the fuddennefs of the fhock. 


Fear itfelf will frequently prevent a fit of hytteria.’ An inter. 
efting cafe of infanity is defcribed in chapter tg. After the warm 
bath, with a variety of other Medicine *s, had been tried in vain 


the patient was thrown aalieies into the cold bath, in the midft 

f his fury. He came out calm and colle&ted, and remained fo 
for four and twenty hours. Upon the return of a paroxyfm, 
the fame difcipline was repeated. In a fhort time (being an 
infirmary patient) he was difcharged cured. The principal cir- 
cumftance to be attended to in the employment of the cold bath, 
as aremedy in convulfive difeafes, is to ufe it during a paroxyim. 
For the difcovery of this important rule, our author appears to 
be indebted to a fource of many other difcoveries—chance. 
* The cold bath may often be applied with advantage, and al- 
ways with fafety, in convulfive difeaf-s, and in infanity. 

‘The ufe of water in difeafes, is now, in our opinion, for the 
firft time, eftablithed upon fixed and fcientific principles. The 
whole.of the do¢trine may be comprifed under a few general 
heads. 

I, 
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I. In typhus, if properly employed, the cold affufion is al- 
moft an infallible remedy. It muft not be employed in the cold 
ftage of fever. 2. As foon as the hot paroxyfm is fully formed, 
it is to be ufed immediately, and repeated pro re nata. 3. In the 
fweating ftage, and efpecially if that procefs has continued any 
time, it is to be cautioufly avoided. 

Il. In typhus, the warm affufion is ufeful, but its advantagés 
are lefs decided and permanent. The fame precautions are to 
be attended to. 

III. Intermittent fevers, with few anomalies, are to be treat- 
ed after the fame manner. 2. The practice of cold affufion, in 
thefe, of eminent utility. 

IV. Tepid and coo! water bear a ratio, as to their efficacy in 
febrile diforders, to their refpe€tive diftances on the thermome- 
tric fcale, from the degree of cold. 2. A complete folution of 
fever is feldom effected without a ftimulus on the fenfations. 

V. Ablution of water of various temperature, ufeful in fe- 
brile difeafes, with proper attention to Dr Currie’s directions. 

VI. Affufion of water of various temperatures, ufeful in e- 
ruptive fevers, and efpecially in that malignant diforder, the {car- 
latina: the colder the better. 

VII. Warm affufion proper where the ftimulus upon the fen- 
fations is to be avoided. 

VIII. The influenza of 1803, was relieved by the cool affu- 
fion, in Dr Currie’s own cafe. 

1X. Cold water internally, ufeful and proper, whenever it 
¢an be applied with fafety to “the furface of the body. 

X. The cold bath has been attended with confiderable advan- 
tages in convulfive difeafes, and in infanity. 2. During the pre- 
fence of convulfive actions, or paroxyfm, the proper time of em- 
ploying it. 

XI. The ufe of cold water in inflammatory difeafes doubtful. 
2. Experiments of that kind wanting, but to be made with great 
caution. 

The fecond volume embraces a wide range of the author's 
correfpondence. The communications contained in thefe letters 
are all of them more or lefs calculated to eftablifh the author’s 
practice. But as they are offered to the public rather with a 
view to confirm the faét of its fuccefs, than to elucidate the 
principles upon which it was adopted, we muft be excufed from 
the tafk of making any analyfis of their contents. Dr Currie’s 
own mifcellaneous pieces muft alfo be paffed over in filence; for 
though they are all excellent effays on the topics of which they 
treat, they are by no means neceflary to the explication of his 
et doctrine ; and this article has been already extended to 


go great a length. 
Since 
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Since the preceding pages were prepared for the prefs, we 
have been called upon to fympathize with all the friends of litera- 
ture, medicine, and philanthropy, for the untimely death of the 
amiable and ingenious author upon whofe work they are employ- 
ed. Society, we think, has not recently fuftained a more deplor- 
able lofs; and it is painful to reflect, that he was fnatched awa 
at a period when his matured talents and unabated a€tivity held 
forth a reafonable hope of deriving from his future labours, as im- 
portant benefits as had already refulted from the paft. 


Art. IV. An Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and Prope» 


gation of Heat. By John Leflic. 8vo. pp. 577. London. 
Mawman. 1804. 


u1s work comes before us with no ordinary claims to our at~ 
tention and refpect. It contains an expofition of the views 
to which the author was led by a long courfe of indu€tion upon 
the fundamental do€trine of chemical fcience; and the fuccefs 
of his refearches has obtained a moit honourabte atteftation, in 
the award of the Rumford medal by the Royal Society, for the 
experiments, of which the hiftory is here recorded. If the deci- 
fion of that illuftrious Body required any confirmation, a fuffi- 
cient interval has elapfed, to afford the fcientific world an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the fentence : and the general voice feems to 
have pronounced, that the facts brought to light by the labours 
of this ingenious perfon, are equally unexpected and important ; 
opening the faireft profpeéts of more valuable acquifitions than 
the theory of heat has made fince the capital difcovery of Dr 
Black. 

The materials, however, with which Mr Leflie’s experiments 
oe furnifhed hi lim, are far more precious than the workmanthip 
he has beftowed in preparing them for the eye of the public. 
They come before us in a ftyle much too gaudy for the dignity 
of the occafion ; they are difpofed with very little fkill; and are 
mingled with a good deal of loofe, droffy matter, obtained from 
a very different fource. His language is defective in fimpli- 
city and clearnefs: it unites the two great faults of mifplac- 
ed ornament and unneceffary abftraction. His arrangement is 
fingularly confufed: the fpeculations that compofe his work are 
put together without any plan, or fucceed each other according 
to fome arbitrary feries, of which we have been wholly unable 
todifcover the law. A fubjeét ftrikes him; he purfues it, together 
with feveral other topics that crofs him on his way. He then 


takes 
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takes up another thread ; and, in following it out, is rominded of 
fom nething which he had be fone broke off abruptly, or omitted im 
its right ‘pl: ice. Frequently he paufes, and feems to nrake the 
likenefs of a divifion; but he does not even indicate, by a title, 
the contents of what he calls a chapter. He is prone not only 
to run from one part of his fubjeét to another, but to leave his 
{ubject altogether, and take anew one; in the courfe of which, 
fome third topic frequi ‘ntly draws him off: fo that many of his 
notes are, in truth, dig refhions from his own epifodes. If his 
fections have no titles, it is fcarcely to be expected that we fhould 
find the ordinary aids of index aa table of contents. Hence; 
to examine any one branch of the Inquiry, it is neceffary that we 
Should have all the > reft prefent to our mind; anda ee from 


one part to ar 10! 1er, fo or the purpol e of co Mparif » mult be pre- 
t ‘ 


i 


ced d, either by the toil of abridging and claffifying the various 


ns, or by fuch a minute and fevere ftudy of the waole 
may give the reader an equal command of its content 

Having futfered exceer dingly from on 
defect juft now ftated, we truft Mr Leflie will not impute it to 
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captiouinets or diireipect, if we ac d, that the rigorous caminae 
tion of his work has proved the moft painful tatk to which the 





appearance of any fcientific performance has fubjected us fince 


the commenc ement of our labours. 


Our auth or’s chief merit, we think, is the contrivance of fim- 
pl e, conclufive, and elegant experiments, for afcertai: ing relations 
of no great ae ; and the application of clofe argument, 
frequently of an ingenious calculus, to evs: comparifon of his re- 
fults. He is s often ha py in the explanation of phenomena, by a 


c _e.7 @ : } 
reference to obvious, but unnoticed principles; and his pra¢ tical 


views are fometimes ingenious and important. Even the parts of 
his book which we aes leaft,—his general differtations upon 
matters not immediately conned Yad with the dos belie of heat,—and 
the too re and often hafty theoretical inferences from his ex- 
perim ental difcoveries, are marked by the fubtlety and vigour that 
a iftings 1ifh the more legitim ate efforts of his und erftanding ; ; al id, 
with all the faults of ‘his ftyle, and the abundance of crude dif- 
fufe writing fcattered over his fpeculations, it would be difficult 
to find a fingle page which does not betray fome marks of a fertile 
genius and varied information. 

In conducting our examination - this work, we fhall be mor 
anxious to lay before our readers an abftra¢t of the folid improve- 
ments which chemical fcience has received from it, than to ana- 
lyze and difeufs all the general {peculations in which the author 
fancif ully and fondly indulge s. Of thefe it may for the moft part 


9c enough to give a fpecimen. ‘The abundance and novelty of 
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the experiments claim our full attention; and while we endea- 


® vour to exhibit a fketch of the anomalous facts which they prefent 
™ as the groundwork of future, perhaps not very remote changes in 
™ phyfics, we thall freely point out the imperfections of the general 


law under which the author has reduced them,—its want of fup- 
ort on one fide, and its repugnance to the phenomena on the 
other. 

‘The differential thermometer was invented by Mr Leflie for the 
meafurement of minute variations of temperature. It is an in- 
ftrument of the greateft delicacy, and has evidently been the 
main caufe of the fuccefs with which his inquiries have been at- 
tended. ‘Two tubes, each terminating in a {mall bulb of the fame 
dimenfions, are joined by the blow-pipe, and bent in the form of 
an U, a {mall portion of dark-coloured liquor having previoufly 
been introduced into one of the balls. After many trials, the 
fluid belt adapted to the purpofe is found to be a folution of car- 
mine in concentrated fulphuric acid. By managing the included 
air with the heat of the hand, this red liquor is made to ftand at 
the point required of the oppofite tube. This is the zero of 
a {cale faftened to that tube, and divided into equal parts above 
and below nothing. ‘The inftrument is then fixed upright on a 
ftand. It is manifeft, that when the liquor is at reft, or points at 

ero, the column is prefled oppofite ways by two portions of airy 
equal in ek ulticity, and containing equal qui antities of caloric. 
Whatever heat, then, may be applied to the whole inftrument, 
provided both bulbs receive it in the fame degree, the liquor mutt 
remain at reft. But if the one ball receives the flighteft excels of 
temperature, the air which it contains will be oieeienaa eXx- 
panded, and will pufh the liquid againft the air in the other bulb 
with a force, as the difference between the temperatures of thofe 
two por tions of air. The equilibrium, in fhort, will be deftroyed, 

nd the flui " will rife in the oppofite tube. ‘The degrees of the 
> through which it pafles will mark the fucceflive augmenta- 
oad in the temperature of the ball, which is expofed to the 
, greateft heat. This inttrument, therefore, is truly a balance of 
extreme delicacy, for comparing the temperatures with which its 

0 icales may be loaded. 

If a heated ‘body, or a body hotter than the furrounding atmo- 
iphere, is placed in front of a concave {peculum, a thermometer 
in the focus is raifed proportionally to the excefs of the tempera- 
ture of the body above chat of the atmofphere; and a cold body 
in the fame circumitances finks the thermometer. ‘This commu- 
Nication of caloric has le long known under the name of the 
e radiation of heat; ar re it appears to us that Mr Leflie’s difcove- 
ries have entirely refulted from the hap py application of his new 
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inftrument to the obfervation and meafurement of that procefs. 
Fle ufed a variety of refleCtors, carefully conftruéted of block-tin, 
and chiefly of the elliptical form. Sometimes he found the para- 
bolic curvature convenient, oy when the refleétion was 
made at confiderable diftances. ‘The heat was given out from cu- 
Bical boxes of plain and polifhed tin, with an orifice at the top, 
through which water of various temperatures was introduced, 

and a common mercurial thermometer occafionally placed in that 
fluid, to note the progrefs of its cooling. When the radiation of 
cold was to be tried, the canifters were filled with ice or fnow. 
lhe differential thermometer being placed fo that the ball con- 
taining the red liquor was in the focus of the fpeculum, and, the 
canilter being filled with boiling w ater, the red liquor rofe to a 
certain fieight, and then began to fall in proportion as the water 
cooled. A fimilar effeét, though in the contrary dire€tion, was 
produced hy a canifter filled with ice; and, in every cafe, the 
motion of the red liquor, above or below the point of equili- 
brium, was exaétly proportional to the difference between the 
temperatures of the canifter and the furrounding air. Such is 
the very fimple apparatus with which the greater part of our au- 
thor’s operations were performed; and fuch the general funda- 
mental experiment—the application of his differential thermome- 
ter to the meafurement of radiant heat, whereof the others were 
only particular varieties and modifications. 

If different fubftances are applied’ to tiie canifter while giving 
out heat, the degree of its emiifion fuffers very fingular changes, 
Coat one fide of the canitler with lamp-black, anoth er with writ- 
ing paper, a third with crown glafs, and leave the fourth bare, or 
cover it with tin-foil ; the differential thermometer will rife to 100, 
98, 90, and 12 refpeétively, when thefe four fides are expofed to 
the ipeculum i in fucceflion. ‘The metal furface, then, gives out 
heat about eight times lefs copioufly than the other three fubftan- 
ees. By coating the focal ball of the differential thermometer 
with tin-foil, it 1s found to receive about five times lefs heat from 
any fide of the canifter, than when it is expofed bare in the fo 
cus ; and by coating the furface of a concave glafs-mirror, firf 
with black pigment, then with tin-foil, and laftly expofing it bare 
to the heating body, it is found that the glafs refleéts very little 
heat, the pigment none at all, and the tin-foil ten times more than 
the glafs. ‘The metallic furface, then, has about five times lef 


power of abforbing heat, eight times lefs power of emitting it, fj 


and ten times greater power of refle€ting it, than the glafs. 


Between the canifter and the refle€tor place a frame, over which BF 


are ftretched, fucceffively, tin-foil, glafs, and paper. The commv- 


nication of heat or cold is altogether {topped by the firft ; at leaf 
fo 
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fo little paffes, that the differential thermometer is not fenfibly af- 
fected, while the glafs only ftops four-fifths, and the paper not 
fo much. ‘The metallic fcreen, too, produces this effet, however 
near the canifter it may be placed, provided the feparation is only 
fenfible. The other two fubftances interrupt the communication 
more and more, the nearer they are placed to the caniiter, but al- 
ways permit a large portion of the heat or cold to pafs. Inftead 
of one fcreen, or a fcreen compofed only of one fubftance, let a 
combination of thefe be interpofed. A very remarkable illuftra- 
tion of the general fact is obtained. ‘The combinations ufed by 
Mr Leflie were, plates of glafs, coated with tin-foil on one fide, 
and plates of tiny coated in like manner with lamp-black. Thefe 
he either placed in contaét, fo that their fimilar fides touched; or 
at a diftance from each other, with their fimilar fides facing. He 
denominates the combination of glafs and tin-foil the experimentum 
crucis. We conceive that of the tin-foil and lamp-black better en- 
titled to this appellation. 

* Caufe two fheets of tin about ten inches fquare to be hammered 
quite flat and fmooth, and paint one fide of each with a thin coat of 
lamp-black. Arrange the apparatus as ufual, and, having joined toge- 
ther the tin-plates with their clear furfaces touching, fix them to the 
vertical frame : the liquor of the differential thermometer will rife 23 
degrees. Invert the pofition of the plates; fo that the blackened fides 
come into contaét, it will now fink down to zero. Remove either of 
the plates, and the liquor will again mount near 4 degrees. 

‘ It is truly pleafing to witnefs this varied fpeétacle, where the 
changes fucceed each other as if performed by the fancied operation of 
magic. But thofe tranfitions, and even the meafures of the diverfified 
effets, are the neceffary refults of the principles already eftablifhed.— 
Compare the cafe where both the external furfaces of the fcreen are me- 
tallic with that in which they are covered with pigment. On the one 
fide it receives five times lefs heat, and this heat is propagated with 
eight times lefs energy from the other. By the joint influence of thofe 
circumftances, therefore, its effe€t is 40 times lefs; which correfponds 
to about half a degree; a quantity fcarcely diftinguifhable. When the 
fcreen confifts only of a fingle plate blackened on the one fide, the di- 
minifhed effect is a mean between the receptive and the projecting 
powers, or 64 times fmaller than where both furfaces are painted. This 
enfeebled impreffion is confequently equal to about 4 degrees.” p. 
36. 37. 

Now, although the event of this experiment certainly has a ge- 
neral correfpondence with the difference between pigment and 
tin, in their receptive and propelling powers, it prefents at the 
fame time certain anomalies, which we had no reafon to expect 
from the law previoully eftablifhed, and of which no notice what- 
ever has been taken by Mr Leflie, either in this ftage of his in- 
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quiry, or in thofe parts where a fimilar difcrepancy again occurs. 
Thefe we fhall ufe the freedom of pointing out in this place. 
Firff, the mean between the projecting and receptive powers, by 
the aflumption of which our author makes the experiment agree with 
his former pofitions, is aitogether unintelligible. When the fcreen 
is painted on both fides, it receives five times more, and emits 
eight times more, or produces a total tranfmiflion of forty times 
more, than when it is metallic on both fides ; and we will permit 
Mr Leflie to calculate this at half a degree, or an infenfible quan- 
tity. and thus to reconcile the cftimate with the fa&t of the commu- 
nication being wholly ftopt. But when the fcreen is painted on 
one fide, and metallic on the other, its total power of tran{miflion 
is not by theory a medium between the powers of its two differ- 
ent fides. Its total power of tranfmiflion, compared to the power 
of a fcreen metallic on both fides, is as the abforbing power of 


the painted fide, when that is next the canifter, or as the projet- 


ing power of the painted fide, when the other is next the canifter, 
The painted fide receives five times more than if it were metallic ; 
the metallic fide projects as great a proportion of what is received, 
as if the other fide were metallic alfo. ‘The affumption of a me- 
dium is perfectly gratuitous, or rather it is.,repugnant to the doc- 
trine fuggett ed by “the | eading experiment. 


But, /econdly, a more important overfight has been committed § 
by our author in affuming, that the effe&t of a fereen, painted on 


one fide, and metallic on the other, fhould be the fame, which 
ever fide is expofed to the canifter. If paint abforbs five times, 
and projects eight times more than tin, it muft vary the effect, 
in the proportion of five to eight, when the fcreen is expofed 
with a different front. Let the painted fide face the canifter, it 


abforbs five times more than a fcreen wholly metallic; but it § 
projects exactly as great a proportion of the quantity abforbed. § 
Its total tranfmiflion, then, is five times greater than that of the § 


metal fcreen. Let the painted fide now be turned towards the 











reflector, and the metallic fide expofed to the canifter. Both] 
fercens abforb the fame quantity of heat, but the painted fide of 


the one projects eight times more of that quantity, than they 


metallic fide of the other; and the total tranf{miflion of the for- 
mer, is eight times greater than the total tranfmiffion of the 
other. ‘The change in the pofition of the fereen, then, has aug: 
mented its fuperiority of tranfmitting power, in the proportion 
of five to eight. But how does this agree with the experiment! 
© Remove either of the plates,’ fays Mr Leflie, © and the liquat 
wil! mount four degrees ;’-—the effe&t, the -refore, is the fame, 
w achiever fide be expofed to the canifter. He varies the experi. 


ment in a very fatisfactory manner, by placing two plates, metal 
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on one fide, and painted on the other, at fome diftance afunder. 
He finds that, when their metallic fides face each other, the 
communication is ftopt as much as when their painted fides face 
or touch each other; and this is, indeed, quite confiftent with 
the former experiments, as he had interpreted them; for, in 
both cafes, the abforbent and the projecting powers of the metal 
are exerted in fucceflion, and the effect mult be diminithed forty 
times. But fuppofe the fcreens were placed one behind the 
other, facing the fame way; according to the general propofi- 
tion, that the projective is to the abforbent power, as eight to 
five, a very material difference fhould be produced upon the total 
tran{miflion of the two fcreens, by reverfing their pofition. 
When the painted fides face the canilter, fixty-four times lefs 
heat fhould be tranfmitted, than a fcreen, black on both fides, 
tran{mits; when the metallic fides face the canifter, only twenty- 
five times lefs heat fhould be tranfmitted than a black fereen 
tranfmits. Mr Leflie does not appear to have tried this experi- 
ment; but, according to the refult of the one above quoted, 

where the fingle fcreen was expofed to the canilter in different 
ways, with the fame effect, there can be little doubt that the 
event would prefent a ftill more flat contradiction to the theory 5 
for the eftimated difference is much greater; and there is no rea- 
fon to fuppofe that any would be perceived. 

But whatever difcrepancies this courfe of experiments may in- 
volve, one important conclufion is clearly deducible from it: We 
learn that heat and cold are propagated from one body to ano- 
ther, at a diftance, in a manner entirely unlike the procefs by 
which they are conduéted by the contiguous particles of the 
fame body; and that this communication is affeCted by the na- 
ture, both of the fubftance which projects, and of the fubftance 
which receives. Mr Leflie goes a ftep further, and thinks that 
he has difcovered, in the atmofphere, the medium of this com- 
munication. ‘* What,’ he afks, * is this calorifit and frigorific 
fluid, after which we are inquiring ? It is incapable of permeat- 
ing folid fubftances; it cannot pafs through tin, nor glafs, nor 
paper; it is not light; it has no relation to ether; it bears no 
analogy to the fluids, real or imaginary, of magnetifm and elec- 
tricity. But why have recourfe to invifible agents? Quod petis, 
hic eff. It is merely the ambient air.’ p. 32. 

Lhe canifter propagates a pulfation, he maintains, through the 
air, to the fcreer; which, receiving heat by this pulfation, acts 
as a fecond canifter, and propagates a new pulfation through the 
air on the other fide. To thew that the fcreen only operates in 
confequence of its temperature being raifed, he fubftitutes a thin 
plate of ice, and finds that the thermometer in the focus finks as 
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much when the canifter is prefent as when it is removed. But 
this is by no means a conclufive experiment ; for, in the whole of 
the book, we meet with no attempts to prove what the abforbent 
and projective powers of water are. It may be, that this fluid is 
incapable of abforbing and projeéting more heat than tin, and 
that, confequently, a plate of ice, interpofed between the canifter 
and refleClor, prevents the paffage of heat, not becaufe it cannot 
be heated above a certain point, but becaufe its abforbent and 
projective powers do not enable it totranfmit. Now it is rather 
fingular that our author fhould reft fatisfied with fo inconclufive 
a proof, when an experiment, altogether unexceptionable, pre- 
{ents itfelf. If a fcreen of paper or glafs, cooled down to nearly 
the freezing point, is placed in the ufual pofition, and its effect 
on the differential thermometer noted, then we may eafily efti- 
mate how much of the heat it tranfmits, by repeating the experi- 
ment without the canifter; becaufe the tranfmitting power of 
the fcreen, at the ordinary temperature, has been previoufly afs 
certained. Bat ftill lefs conclufive is Mr Leflie’s experiment to 
fhew that air is neceilary in the procefs. He immerfes his a 
paratus in a tub of water, and finds that no tranfmitlion of heat 
takes place. ‘This is abfolutely the only proof which he offers, 
during the firft branch of his experiments, to fhew that air is the 
prime agent in the operation; yet, without attempting the very 
obvious trial of performing the experiment in a vacuum, he goes 
on to make his theory, which he never examines by any further 
teft, during the whole of his fpeculations, until, in the conclu- 
fion of the inquiry, and under a different head, he thinks proper 
to relate fome faéts, which are, indeed, fufficiently decifive, 
though altogether againft him. But before examining his theo- 
ry at large, we think it expedient to purfue the analyfis of his 
experiments, as they are all intimately connected with each 
ether, and bear upon the queftions by which his hypothefis muft 
be tried. 

The induction of fais which we are about to enter upon, 
leads to fome very curious information refpecting the laws of the 
proje €tion of heat, and affords a moft favourable idea of our au- 
thor’s fkill as an experimental inquirer. So far we may afferc h 
is potfefied of the genuine fpirit of philofophy, that he never fets 
any value upon infulated faéts, and is always on the alert to 
feize thofe points of view in which phenomena may be compar- 
ed, eftimating the importance of his obfervations, folely by their 
fubferviency to general reafoning. His attention is directed to 
four principal circumftances in the projection or radiation of 
heat; its connexion with the fpaces through which it is propa- 
gated; the direction in which it moves; the projecting power 
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of the heated body, in relation to its pofition; and the connex- 
ion which fubfiits between this a€tion and the nature of the pro- 
jecting furface. Upon each of thefe material points the experi- 
ments of Mr Leflie have furnifhed us with very fatisfactory 
refults. 

1. The canifter being placed fucceflively at different diftances 
from the refleAlor, the effets of its removal, upon. the differen- 
tial thermometer in the focus, were noted; and an allowance was 
made for the changes in the focal length. It was found, in gene- 
ral, that the total correéted effeéts were inverfely as the diftances 
of the canifter. This obftruction evidently cannot arife from the 
lofs of heat in the atmofphere; for that-caufe would produce a 
diminution in a much more rapid feries. To prove that the ir- 
regularity of the refleCting furface has no fhare in the phenome- 
non, our author fhews that a concave glafs fpeculum refieéts the 
heat of a charcoal fire, with an energy inverfely as its diftance. 
‘The diminution, then, -can only be owing to an imperfect reflex- 
ion; and this was well demonftrated, by increafing the fize of the 
canilter, in fuch a proportion to its increafed diftance from the 
refleCtor, that it always fubtended an equal angle there. Makin 
the fame correction as before, for the variation of focal length, 
the total effect of the removal upon the differential thermometer 
was found to be nothing more than might fairly be afcribed to 
the inaccuracy unavoidable in fuch delicate experiments. Hence 
the capital inference is drawn, that the impulfes, by which heat 
and cold are propagated between diftant objects, do not fuffer 
any fenfible @inution of ftrength, from the length of their pro- 
grefs through the atmofphere. 

2. A very remarkable aberration is obferved to take place in 
the reflection of heat. When the flame of a taper is withdrawn 
above two inches from the axis of the refle€tor, its image 
vanifhes entirely from the focal ball of the differential thermo- 
meter. But the heated canifter may be removed feven inches 
from the axis, before its impreflion on the inftrument ceafes to 
be diftinguifhable. Mr Leflie gives us no computation of the 
extent of this penumbra of heat, (if the expreflion may be ufed); 
he only explains the law, by which the lateral motion of the 
heated bo dy, from the refleétor’s axis, diminifhes the total effe& 
of the refleCtiun upon the thermometer. The diftance of the 
canifter being proportional to the feries 1, 2, 3—7, the rife of 
the thermometer is as the powers of , whofe exponents are the 
triangular numbers, 1, 3, &c. He alfo finds, by experiment, 
what he pretends is alfo a deduction from the aberration juit 
now defcribed, that the maximum of the effe€t produced by re- 
sxCion is not in the focus, but nearer the fpeculum. His exper 
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riment is quite conclufive. The thermometer being at 58° in the 
optical focus, it rofe to 80° half an inch nearer the reflector; and, 
half an inch beyond the focus, fell to 25°. This, however, could 
never have been learnt, a priori, from the geometrical confider- 
ations given in page 63. ‘Thefe can prove nothing, but that the 
heat is more diffufed over equal {paces beyond the focus, than 
between the focus and refleCtor. It would {till be true that the 
maximum is in the focus, did not the experiment moft unex- 
pectedly thew, that the heat is refleAed according to another 
law, and that the rays of heat and of light have different foci, as 
well as aberrations. 

3- If the fide of the canifter is turned gradually round, while 
its axis remains fixed in the axis of the refleétor, the thermome- 
ter is lefs and lefs affected, as the radiating furface is more 
inclined from the perpendicular. Nothing can be fimpler than 
the method adopted by our author for afcertaining the law of 
this diminution. He placedya fliding fcreen between the canif- 
ter and reflector, and adjufted the flit fo, that the radiating fur- 
face, at every part of its motion round its axis, fubtended the 
fame angle at the reflector. ‘There was fcarcely any effect pro- 
duced upon the thermometer by the revolution of the canifter. 
In like manner, a cylindrical canifter produces the fame rife in 
the thermometer, with a cubical one of an equal bafe and alti- 
tude ; and from thefe, and other experiments founded upon ae 
fame principle, we may conclude, that the total action of « 
heated furface is equal to that of its orthographic projection, or 
a. to the fine of its inclination. 

- Our author having afcertained, towards the beginning of 
his inquiry, that bodies differ very widely in their power of project. 
ing, abforbing, and reflecting heat, inftituted a fet of experiments 
for the purpofe of afcertaining the limits of this variation. He 
has left thefe experiments unfinifhed, after indicating the method 
of conducting them, and ¢ being x feveral {pecimens of their refults. 
The chemical qualities of the heati ing furface have a confiderable 
influence upon its projecting power ;—the effect of tin being 
12, iron or fleel opera ites as 15, mercury above 20. All oxydes 
acquire a greater action as they recede from the metallic ft ate. 
Lead being as 193 when tarnifhed by expofure to the air, it be- 
comes as 45, while minimum is as 80. Sealing-wax and rofin ar 
nearly equal to paper, and ice is as 85. The pol lifh of the 
ating furface diminilhes its action, where that is not naturally 
great. The roughening of glais does not heighten its projecting 
power; but that of tin is double -d, by covering it with furrows. 
This fingular eife€& cannot be owing to a, greater furface which 


the roughened metal expofes; for the in creafe of furface is ie 
Clie! 
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cifely counterbalanced by the increafe of obliquity, according to 
the law formerly eftablithed 5 and, moreover, it is found that the 
addition of crofs furrows, by ftriating the furface in the other 
direction, nearly dettroys the effeét of the firft operation. The 
thicknef/s of the radiating furface greatly affects its powers of ac- 
tion. Athin film of ifinglafs produces a radiation as 26; a thick 
one as 42: but when the thicknefs exceeds the thoufandth part 
of an inch, any fubfequent increafe does not augment its aétion. 
Mr Leflie thinks that the difference in projective power, which 
is obfervable in feveral of the cafes above noticed, may be refolv- 
ed into the variations of the bodies with refpe€& to hardnefs and 
foftnefs. He reafons this matter with his wonted ingenuity, and 
ihews, that the addition of moifture, and {till more the addition 
of a mucilaginous fubftance, confiderably augments the aétion of 
a furface painted black. The quality of colour, is the ‘laft to 
which our attention is directed; and Mr Leflie feems difpofed to 
doubt whether it exerts any influence at all in modifying the 
projective and abforbent powers of bodies; a point which he 
conceives is incapable of ftriét folution, becaufe a change of 
colour mutt always be attended with an alteration in the {truc- 
rure of the fubftance: And, rigoroufly {peaking, this:is no doubt 
true. But there is one mode of inducing a change of colour, by 
means of a change in the body’s ftruture, which is known, and 
for which allowance may be made by our author’s experiments 3 
—we allude to the fcorie on the furface of metals, from flight 
oxydation. If the oxydation is found always to augment the 
metal’s actiony*as different metals affume different hues in the 
beginning of the procefs, a comparifon of feveral, in this refpeat, 
will enable us to eftimate how far colour operates. Perhaps 
even the change induced upon the fubftance of vegetable tinc- 
tures, by weak, acidulous, and alkaline folutions, is fo little pro- 
portionate to the alterations which their colours undergo in the 
mixture, that an approximation might be obtained from experi- 
ments with paper dyed in this manner. 

Our author repeated feveral branches of this inquiry, to afcer- 
tain the various reflecting powers of different furfaces. Thofé 
which abforbed and projected heat moft copioufly, were, in 
reneral, found to reflect lealt, though by no means in a recipro= 
cal proportion. Glafs reflecting as to, tin-foil reflected as 85, 
lead as 6o, fteel as 70: tin-foil thining with mercury as 50, and 
brafs as 100. A tin reflector had its power reduced to one 
tenth, by being ftriated in one direction, although this operation 
did not at all change the limits of its focus. A coat of tallow 
reduced the powers of the reflector to one twelfth; a coat of 
olive oil to two fifths 5 a coat of ifinglafs to three tenths, but, as 
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it dried and became thinner, only to feven tenths: a thin iridef- 
cent coating reduced the reflection only to four fifths. ‘The ge- 
neral rule then holds good, that the refle€ting powers of bodies 
bear fome inverfe ratio to their abforbent and projective powers; 
although fo many circumftances unite in modifying the propor- 
tion, that we are unable, as yet, to exprefs it by one univerfal 
law. 

Such are the very important and luminous doétrines, with re- 
gard to the agency of radiant heat, which Mr Leflie’s experi- 
suental inquiry has unfolded. We are perfectly fenfible of the 

reat and various excellence which this branch of his work dif- 
plays. Of his manner of inveftigating, as well as the nature of 
the truths which he has brought to light, we have endeavoured 
to give our readers fome idea. But they muft confult the origi- 
nal, in order to be fully aware of Mr Leflie’s merit ; of the fim- 
plicity and fhortnefs of his paths to difcovery; of his conftant 
acutenefs and vigilance upon the purfuit; of his philofophical 
eagernefs to combine, in proportion as he has obferved. Our eu- 
iogium would have been more unmingled, and our fatisfaction 
much greater, if, in the remaining part of his undertaking, he 
had maiatained the fame balance among the powers of his mind, 
which happily diftinguifhed the firft branch of his labours; if he 
had continved to exhibit the fame mixture of moderation and in- 
genuity in building his fuperitructure, which enabled him fo well 
to lay the foundation. But, after the minuteft attention which 
we have been able to beftow, we are difpofed to with that he had 
omitted the greater part of the fpeculations introduced immedi- 
ately after the folid and judicious inveftigation which we have now 
analyzed, and had padied on towards the courfe of experiments 
with which his work concludes. 

* We have thus deduced (fays the author, in the beginning of his 
eighth chapter) a train of phenomena, which mutt be deemed equally 
novel and ftriking. Our next bufinefs is to difcover what principle will 
connect together thofe curious facts. But, before we attempt that in- 
veltigation, it will be expedient to afcend a little higher, and inquire 
into the conftitution of the external world.’ 

Now, the whole general inquiry which follows, has no more 
connexion with the fubject of this work, than with any one 
branch of phyfical fcience; and a good portion of it bears as 
much relation to the properties of mind as to thofe of matter. 
Mr Leflie defcants, firft, upon the changes to which the univerfe 
is fubject ; then paffes to the law of gravitation, and obferves that 
it may be refolved into fome principle {till more general, appli- 
cable to the minuter diftances at which the particles of bodies act 
on each other. This leads him to a hafty and imperfect review 
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of fome of the leading points in-Bofcovich’s theory ; and he takes 
occafion to lay down: a principle refpecting impulfe, which he 
conceives will explain a v: riety of phenomena i in natural philoto- 
phy,—that the communication of motion is not ftri¢tly inftanta- 
neous, but requires fome finite portion of time. In following out 
the illuftration of this propofition, he explains the theory of me- 
chanical tools. He then enlarges upon the propagation of motion 
through fluids by pulfes or vibrations, and offers a variety of re- 
marks and calculations, which lead to no conclufions that are not 
fufficiently familiar, nor unfold any principles of the leaft ufe in 
profecuting his theory of aérial pulfations. In fa&, his fpecula- 
tions on this topic, admitting them to poflefs general importance, 
belong as much to the {ciences of acouftics and hydroftatics as to 
the doétrine of heat. At the conclufion of the chapter, he draws 
an inference againft the old axiom of the {chools, that nothing aéts 
where it is not. From hence, after a little general and loole re- 
mark upon the nature of axioms, he is induced to touch upon the 
mode of explanation by means of invifible media; and concludes 
with a fentence, in which: the word caw/fation happens to occur} 
but which is as applicable to any one fubject of human contem- 
plation as to the preceding remarks, wide and defultory though 
they be. £ Science,’ fays he, ‘ has experienced much obftruc- 
tion from the myfterious notions long entertained concerning cau- 
fation.’ And this gives rife to a note ef feven clofely printed 
pages, upon the doétrine, long fince univerfally admitted by phi- 
iofophers, that our idea of phyfical caufes is borrowed entirely 
from an obfervation of the fucceflion of events. In illuftration of 
the fubje@t, Mr Leflie adduces a great variety of etymological 
difcuffions ; and thefe lead him to collateral remarks, fometimes 
upon matters of fcience, fometimes upon matters of tafte. He 
even quits the fubject of caufation altogether, and defcants upon 
the origin of langu: age, in fo far as the terms expreffing abitracét 
ideas are concerned. ‘The whole excur/us is very amufing, ftrongly 
favouring of our author’s ufual acutenefs, and affording much 
better proofs of his ingenuity than of his good tafte. ‘This is that 
famous note, which a faction of the Edinburgh clergy, with a 
rare mixture of malignity and ignorance, made the pretext for 
perfecuting Mr Leflie, and reviving in the Scotifh church thofe 
fatal difcords by which the profligacy of fome, and the fanaticifm 
of others, have, in lefs enlightened ages, too often difgraced the 
religion of peace. 

But it is not only the eighth chapter, with its fix notes, that 
contains matter entirely foreign to the particular purpofe of the 
work before us. Our author’s differtation upon heat, in the three 
chapters which follow, is quite general, and has very little rela- 
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tion to his theory, if we except that fmall portion of the difcuf- 
fion which he devotes to the connexion between light and heat. 
He begins with the diftin€tion between the fenfation of heat and 
its external caufe ; argues againft the do€trine, that heat confifts 
in motion ; endeavours to prove, what he calls the important con- 
elufion, that heat is an elaitic fluid, extremely fubtle and active ; 
runs over a great number of the facts beft known refpecting its 
propagation, without adding any new explanation of them; and 
indulges in a number of long hypothetical calculations upon the 
weight of light, and its emiflion from the folar fubftance,—where- 
of we fhall probably be thought to give a fpecimen that may fu- 
perfede the neceflity of any farther analyfis or criticifm, if we 
ftate his moft definite and notable refult. He computes that the 
earth receives annually from the fun a quantity of light, equal in 
weight to a fphere of water 139 feet in diameter. ‘The only part 
of this long {peculation which bears any immediate reference to 
Mr Leflie’s experimental inveftigations, is his argument to prove 
the identity of light and heat ;—a propofition by no means novel ; 
not placed in any original point of view, nor fupported by any 
new proofs, but afferted with greater pofitivenefs than hereto- 
fore ; and though left fully expoied to all the objections fo often 
urged againft it, yet aflumed as a kind of difcovery, and made 
the corner ftone of an elaborate theory, in the concluding part of 
his work. We referve our further remarks upon this point until 
we come to that divifion of the fubjeét. In the mean time, we 
thall proceed to his theory of the radiation of heat. 

Afluming that the communication of heat or cold between di- 
{tinct bodies through the air was proved, by the experiments for- 
merly analyzed, to be effected by means of certain energies ex- 
cited in that medium, our author inquires how this operation is 
conducted. ‘There are only two modes, he aflirms, in which the 
difcharge can take place,—by means of ftreams of air projected 
horizontally,—or by means of an impulfe fhooting along through 
the mafs of that fluid. He thews, by a variety of arguments, 
which our readers may perhaps think unneceflary, and by two 
very conclufive experiments, that the firft of thefe fuppofitions is 
out of the queftion. ‘ We are therefore,’ fays he, ‘ compelled 
to embrace the only alternative, and to refer the diffufion of heat 
through the atmofphere to the ‘vehicle of certain ofcillations or 
vibratory impreflions excited in that elaftic and active medium.’ 
He then difcuffes, at great length, the general fubjeét of undu- 
lations produced in elaftic fluids ; and the following paflages con- 
tain his idea of the manner in which thofe undulations carry off 
heat or cold from one body to another. 

¢ When heat penetrates, by its own activity, through a folid or inert 
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ma{s, it fucceflively dilates the feveral portions of matter which.it en- 
counters in its march. In the production of fuch multiplied difplace. 
ments, it confumes its expanfive energy, and its progrefs, therefore, ig 
extremely flow. But if thofe inteftine motions are generated by fome 
extraneous caufe, the heat, then fuffering no impediment to its flight, 
will paffively follow the tide of expanfion. And fuch is the character 
of atmofpheric pulfes. The particles of air in immediate proximity te 
a hot furface, becoming fuddenly heated, acquire a correfponding ex- 
panfion, that propagates itfelf in an extended chain of undulation ; and 
the minute portion of heat which generated the initial wave, thenceforth 
accompanies its rapid diffufive fweep. After a momentary paufe, a 
frefh portion of heat is again imparted to the contiguous medium, and 
the fame aét is continually repeated at certain regular intervals. The 
mafs of air, without fenfibly changing its place, fuffers only a flight 
fluctuation as it fucceflively feels the partial {well ; but the heat attached 
to this flate of dilatation is actually tranfported, and with the {wiftnefs 
of found. Nor is the motion of the aérial pulfes in any meafurable de- 
gree retarded by the adhefion of the matter of heat, which is of fuch 
extreme tenuity, that, if not detained and cramped by the inertia of 
other bodies, the fmalleft poffible force is fufficient to impel it with a 
celerity not much inferior to that of light. 

‘ The fame principle will likewife explain the difperfion of cold. 
For the atmofpheric particles that come in conta&t with a cold furfaee, 
mutt fuffer a fudden contra&tion, which will fhoot its vibratory influence 
through the general mafs; and the cold wave thus excited will, in its 
fpreading, tremulous flight, ftill retain the fame diltin&tive character. 
Each of the minute parcels of air, as they fucceflively feel a contractile 
difpofition, will fuffer a correfponding deprefiion of temperature, or will 
permit a certain part of their heat to elcape. The heat fo liberated, is 
again inftantly abforbed by the portion of air next behind, which, hav- 
ing contracted, is now recovering its tone. Though the motion of the 
acrial pulfes, therefore, is the fame as in the former cafe, yet the direc- 
tion of the fubtle element of heat is exaétly reverfed. Heat is, with 
the rapidity of found, conveyed from all quarters to the cold furface, as 
to a common centre.’ p. 241 —243. 

* Thofe waves, therefore, fpread without interruption or modification 
of any kind from the flate of the intervening fluid. But when, in their 
progrefs, they (trike againft a firm obitacle, they undergo a very mate 
rial change. This obilacle produces an effe&t contrary, yet analogous, 
to that of the exciting furface; for, abforbing more or lefs the heat of 
the impinging wave, it diminifhes proportionally the meafure of inten- 
fity or rarefaction ; and the wave, fo enfeebled, next fuffers reflection. 
If the reflecting furface is an exact plane, the hot pulfes will preferve 
the fame mutual divergency ; but if it has a fuitable concavity, they will 
tend to fome focus, and confequently will again converge and unite their 
accumulated power. In thus concentrating themfelves, their heat or di- 
latation, collefted into a narrow fpace, mutt have its intenfity, or ite 
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temperature, in a correfponding degree augmented. But the reflection 
of thofe pulfes is not performed with geometrical accuracy; it is affeét- 
ed by a certain {mall aberration, arifing, as was fhown, from the limited 
velocity of found. And fuch refult accords perfeétly with obfervation. 
I need fcarcely remark, that the fame mode of argument will converfe- 
ly apply to the partial abforption, and the fubfequent refleCtion, of cold 
pulfes.’ p. 245-46. ; 

But how are the very different effects of different bodies in 
proje€ting and abforbing heat to be explained? Mr Leflie main- 
tains, that the difference is entirely owing to their various de- 
grees of contact with the furrounding air. Glafs, he thinks, 
has a much clofer contact with the atmofphere than metals; and 
a rough furface takes a firmer hold of the air than a fmooth one. 
Therefore, the pualfations will be much ftronger when given to 
the air by furfaces which touch it more clofely; and, in like 
manner, the air will communicate its heat more eafily to the 
fame bodies, by coming nearer them in its progrefs. We fee, 
then, that, according to this theory, a heated body firft creates 
a pulfation in the furrounding atmofphere, in proportion to its 
proximity,—and next difcharges the heat along with the pulfa- 
tion ; or the heat firft makes a wave, and then is carried off by 
it. ‘But there are two other modes in which heat is difcharged 
from a body; thefe are perfectly diftin@ from fulfation, and 
follow different laws. 

The firft mode is peculiar to fluids) When a body is fur- 
rounded by a medium, whether liquid or aériform, of a different 
temperature, the contiguous particles draw off, or give out a 
portion of heat, according as they are colder or hotter than the 
body. A motion in the particles of the fluid is thus produced. 
New ones, in fucceflion, apply themfelves to the furface of the 
body, and either carry off a part of its heat, or leave a portion 
of their own, until the equilibrium is reftored. A variety of 
familiar examples prove the exiftence of this kind of communi- 
cation. No faét is more frequently noticed than the refrigera- 
tion of bodies by currents of cold air. But it deferves to be 
afcertained how far this procefs is affeéted by the nature of the 
body expofed to the fluid, and what relation fubfifts between the 
difference of their temperatures, and the communication of heat 
from the one to the other. Thefe points Mr Leflie inveftigated 
by judicious experiments. The progrefs of hot water in cooling 
from 35° to 25° was carefully obferved, firft, when the fluid was 
contained in a hollow globe of polifhed tin, and then when 
the fame globe was coated with lamp-black. The pigment near- 
ly doubled the velocity of refrigeration. But the different powers 
of the two furfaces in cooling by pulfation, are difcovered from 
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the former experiments ;—hence, it is found, that fome other 
influence muft be exerted, which does not operate fo differently 
jn the two cafes; for, inftead of cooling eight times flower than 
the painted globe, the polifhed one only cools twice as flow. 
The fame experiment being repeated in a current of air, the rates 
of cooling approached ftill nearer to equality. In a gentle gale, 
the times were 44 minutes and 35 minutes refpedtively; in a 
{trong breeze, 23’ and 203’; and, in a violent wind, 9+’ and 9’, 
We may therefore conclude, that the communication of heat 
which is produced by its abforption and retreat in the moving 
fluid that furrounds, does not depend at all on the qualities of 
the body expofed to the fluid. When the experiment juft now 
defcribed is repeated with water at a temperature confiderably 
higher, and in a calm atmofphere, the difference between the 
rates of cooling is much lefs than before. ‘The clear ball took 
1s} minutes to cool from 92° to 82°; the painted ball 103 mi- 
nutes : and it is eafily inferred from thefe experiments, that, at 
low temperatures, the effect of motion in the furrounding me- 
dium, is lefs than the effe&t of its pulfations, but at high tem- 
peratures greater. When fimilar experiments are made upon 
the cooling of bodies immerfed in water, the refults confirm the 
former conclufions. ‘The clear and the painted balls loft their 
heat precifely with the fame degree of celerity; for here there 
was no pulfatory difcharge at all; and the rate of cooling dimi- 
nifhed, as the difference between the temperature of the balls and 
that of the furrounding water decreafed. It was found, too, 
that hot water carries off the heat of the body immerfed in it, 
much more rapidly than cold. Mr Leflie further endeavoured 
to afcertain the proportion between the paflage of heat and the 
velocity of the current which plays upon the body. He gave the 
ball a calculable motion through the air, either by whirling it at 
the end of a long cord, or walking fwiftly with it, round a given 
circle. From the medium of a number of trials, he infers that 
the influence of the current is nearly as its velocity; and hence 
he deduces a very fimple method of meafuring the rate at which 
the wind or a ftream of water moves. By a very elaborate pro- 
cefs of reafoning, which our limits prevent us from analyzing, 
he is led to the following explanation of the manner in which 
the procefs of refrigeration is accelerated by the motion of the 
furrounding air and water. 

The whole turns on two capital points: 1. The feveral fila- 
ments of the current are gently diverted, and made to ply along 
the furface of the body with undiminifhed celerity, till they finally 
launch off and refume their flight from the farther fide: and, 2. 
Each portion of fluid that grazes again{t the obftacle, whatever might 
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be its original force of impulfion, only fweeps a certain limited {pace, 
and then mingles in the general mafs; during which contact, it mutt 
likewife abflra& its fhare of heat, and, if it fhould come to touch again, 
it has in the interval difperfed its charge, and is fitted, therefore, to re- 
peat the fame impreffion. Hence the frequency of contact, and confe 

quently the refrigerating power of the flream, is proportional to its ap- 
pulfive velocity. If we conceive the furface of the body to be divided 
by a multitude of circumfcribing lines, extremely near each other, yet 
equidiftant ; the total quantity of contaét will be as the fum of thef 
lines: but the whole extent of furface itfelf is obvioufly equal to the 
rectangle of that aggregate line, and the common breadth of fuch ele- 
mentary zones. ‘Thus, the influence of a current of fluid in cooling a 
body of any fhape, | however irregular, if not terminated by numerous and 
abrupt afperities, is pre flere al merely to the furface. ‘The combined 

refrigerating action is, conleq tly, in the c »arpound ratio of the fur 

face and the velocity of impulie ; and this the retical deduction was 
found to be perfectly confirmed by obfervation.’ p. 309—11. 

There is yet a mode of conveying heat diftinct both from the 
pulfations peculiar to elaftic media, and the motions common 
both to aqueous and aeriform fluids. Bya computation of the 
thare which each of the circumiftances formerly defcribed has in 
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the communication oi heat, our author finds that there is ftilla 
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deficiency of aCtion, and that about th part of the heat given out 


in a fecond by a body cooling from 8° down to 1°, remains unac- 
counted for. ‘This he afcribes to d e cond Ling power which 
air has in common with all bodies, irely at re{t. The 
property is fufcepfible of a much more “unequiv cal exemplifica- 
tion, we apprehend, than our author has given in any of his ex- 


periments. ‘Lhe motions which produce the regreflive difcharge 
of heat, as he terms it, may ealily be prevented. In experiments 
with fufpended balls, indeed, a current will always be occafion- 
ed, whether the body is colder or hotter than the furrounding 
fluid. But if a heated flat furface be expofed to a column of 
air confined ina tube, and turned downwards, fo that the fur- 
face fhall give out its he ies luid below, no current what- 
ever can be produced ; the particles of ai 'y as they are heated, will 
float on the top, and rem ia next the furface, which will thus fend 
off its heat only by pulfation, and the conducting power of the 
air. But in whatever way the exiftence of this power may be af- 
certained, or its a€tion meafured, we have fuflicient ground fot 
admitting it; and may conclude, in general, that heat is carried 
from a body in three ways; by means of the pulfations wi:ich, 
according to Mr Leflie, it excites in elaftic fluids; by means of 
the motions, however excited, in fluids both aqueous and aéri- 
form; by means of the attra€tion which all bodies, liquid, ga- 


feous and folid, have for it, though their particles are at reft. 
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how far it is confiftent with, or warranted by the facts adduced 
mene In the courfe of our analyfis, it may be remark- 
> have given an account of all Mr Leflie’s experi- 
ital difcoveries, as well as of thofe {peculations which we 
ourfelves obliged to oppofe. We have only pafled over the 
matter not immediately relating to the do€trine of heat, and fome 

‘the more diffufive corollaries which he has deduced from his 
general pofitions, our object being to exhibit a concife and con- 
nected view of his theory of the propagation of heat, in what- 
ever parts of his work it ‘may be found. 

In the frp place, we apprehend there is a great and radical 
confufion of ideas in the leading propofition of Mr Leflie, that 
heat caufes a vibration or pulfe in the furrounding air, and is 
then carried along with that vibration. If the two fluids, the 
ind the gas, are elaftic, as he uniformly defcribes them, the 
one by impinging on the other muft be made to refile, accord- 
ing to the common laws of motion, with a velocity equal to that 
which it has excited. ‘The heat cannot therefore be accelerated 
in its paflage through the air, by any concuflion which it has 
given to that medium. If the affinity of the air for heat pre- 
vents the latter from refiling at the firft ftroke, it remains to fet- 
tle the account between the mechanical repulfion and eleétive 
attraction of the two bodies, which our author has nowhere at- 
tempted to do. But even though fome fuch rough, vague ailump- 
tion were permitted, no reafon could be alligned f for the pulta- 
tion carrying on the heat, and then giving it up to fome other 
body. the elective atten ae, which was fo ftrong as to over- 
come the refiliency of the heat at firft, muft be fufficiently power- 
ful to counteract its motion in the dire€tion of pulfation, and to 
retain it in the air. F wr if it required this affinity to prevent 
the heat from refiling, the motion of the heat can be no other 
than the motion of the air; the inertia of both muft be the fame; 
ind they mult ftop or be refleCted together. Nor can any affinity 
of the heat, for a body fituated at the farther extremity of the 
vibration, be admitted to explain its quitting the air: the affinity 
of the h 1eat for the air formerly overcame its affinity for the body 


Y» as well as its own reaction after the im- 


ilaving now given a ftatement of this theory, we are to examine 
1 
. 
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he 


I oulfe 

Secondly, The vibration excited by the heat itfelf in a quiefcent 
its own tendency to fly off from the 
body ; for furely no one ever imagined, that the velocity of any 
moving body could be augmented, by being communicated to 
another body. It remains, therefore, to thew by what poflibility 
eat fhould move with greater celerity, after expenditg part of 
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n edium, can ne ver increafe 
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its force in me oe the furroun idin 





g g air. Nor can we conceiv 
in what Mr Le e fuppo fes the original impulfe given 1 by th heat 





nfiit. lf it is- merely woul quence of t! a 








the preffure of the furrounding medium mult repr 
promoting it. If the preflure of the air is 1 if 
the heat, how does the latter priv ts impuily fhock £ If the 
heat can {trike the air at all, it muft have that impulfive tenden- 
cy, whether the air is prefent or not; and mutt fly off moré ea- 
fily through a vacuum, than along a wave, which it has itlelf ex- 
pended part of its motion in exciting. 

birdly, what is the real meaning of a vibration propa 
§ ugh an elaftic medium? And how can it pollibly aflift 





the motion of any extraneous body whatever ! Our author has 


rejected the idea of currents pe pull: itlo ns are mere impulfes 


' e ehenr 1, ¢} tie] £ 4} | Y ay we , 99 
fent through the particles of the gafeous fluid. Now, we can an- 
7. } c | . 
pulfations, bur that of particles tending 


ym moving by thofe | obere them; which 
und fo on, t until the tender 


fed by any obfiacle. But it is obvious, 






‘ne +} im | £ »] 1; 
into which the particics of the medium 


re thrown, can never afféét in the {malleft degree the motion of 
any body placed at the beginning of the line. If the particles 
move along in a ftream, we can imagine the heat being catried 

“ce aa ; ee eet 
with them; but if they remain at reft, and if only an wmpulle is 
ropavate j +! rough hew w] ich mM yee the lait Sart le lane 
P opagate tnroug mem, VOICE makes the ail pat icle aione 
move, it is impoflible to conceive how the heat can be carried 
] } .s : 5 lt } Tr fi sf es 
along by this means from the firft to the laft. It muft, if it 


+ 


moves through them, move by fome force of its ow n, not by any 

tendency to move, which it has imprefled upon them: And this 
, - ; | ti r ¢ ly } , ] 

puts an ons to the ufe of the vibration. We cannot help think- 





ing, that the very ingenious and learned author of the theory un- 
der confideration has been mifled by the analogy of found. In- 
deed, his language all along conveys the idea, that there is fome- 
thing in found, feparate from the motion of the air. He talks a 
if founc real exiftence, and was a fubflance which, like 


moved through the atmofphere. Now, it is dbvi- 
en we {peak of found being propagated through the 





ous, 
furrounding medium, we only mean to defcribe certain vibrations 
which are excited by the nein of that medium, and com- 
municated fro ym it to the ear; in: other words, we only mean to 
fay that the air is ftruck, and ftrikes the organ of hearing. No- 
— whatever is conve syed by the vibration. ‘To fay that : the im- 
. fe is carried, means only that the particles of the air are fuc- 

eflively impelled; and to fay that the impulfe carries any thing 


sho with it; isan unintelligible propofition arifing from the in- 
accurate 
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accurate language ufed in defcribing the communication of mo- 
tion. 

ae Our author all along afferts, that his theory of pulfa- 
tions re(ts upon a {trict induétion 3; and. deicribes the doétrine of 
radiation as deduced from an imperfect knowledge of facts, and 
refuted. by his experiments. We can by no means aflent to thefe 
propofitions. Mr Leflic’s experiments prove that a communication 





j 


1 } . ‘ { “ + ] -c 
of heat takes place between bodies at a diftance, according to laws 


Tr o Pp ° ek a } : £ 
different from thofe which regulate the by contaét. 





We can find nothing more proved by hi induction. It 
is true, that water being interpofed betwn een “a hot and cold 
body, prevented the communication. But this does not prove 
that the prefence of air was eflential to the paflage of the heat: 


: only demonftrates that the contact of water interrupted the 


aflage; and fo did any folid fubftance interpofed, and filling 
up the {pace between the two bodies. In thefe cafes no heat 


was communicated, according to the laws by which it is trans- 











1 through a ous medium. But in order to prove that 
his medium was eflential in the procefs, it muft firft be fhew: 
t ! or extreme rarefaction of it prevents the pai- 
f; rhe ¢ of Mr Lefllie, formerly analyzed, 
a nce the coolin r OF a thermometer uz 

lw } | . y bv, ns and “f YN 
\ l jas Deen long BRUOWN, and iorm 
; on Co . ; ton’ 
in yeCet O is query in Sir Waac Newton’s Op. 
pees} 
ti i preience of the air muft certainly afliit the di 
\ P a4 all Pg . Me pies. atten ff 
charge of heat, by means of what Mr Leflie terms reere//0ity OF 
che ; 7 oo > Of “tig ° +. . { lla 
by the fucceflive tf! gn t of the heated particl > andit mutt like- 
“ 1 1 2 an Sis sal oe | } 
wile aid the proceis by means of what he calls addud?ion, or the 
attraction of heat from one particle to another without motion, 
if there be any truth in his experiments upon thefe points. ‘The 
1 . 1 ‘ » e “ a ode } ’ 
removal of the air, therefore, or its great rarefaction, fhould re 


ce "2 
oligg very conliderably, in to far as re- 





oi. 8 - 4 
Are concerned. But the total effect of th 


exhauftion upon the procefs is {carcely perc eivable: wherefore 








is manifeft, that the rarefaction of the air has § ea increafe 
the only other difcharge,—that wl hich Mr Le denominat - 
A] 1 however, we meet with no « ‘edpnniaietatl upo! 
the pulfatory difcharge through a vacuum, in the firft branch of 
the Inquiry, our author, after his theory ts laid down, and u 
der a different head, introduces, fome which are extremely deci 
five againft him. In the receiver of an air-pump he placed a 
canifter filled with heated oil, and below it, at fome diltance, a 


1 a differential thermometer in the focus. ‘the li 
quor ftood at 100° in the air; but upon rarefying the air 6 
umes, it rofe to 132°. Now, fays Mr Leflie, this is only an ap- 
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reflector, wit 
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parent increafe of pulfation; for the rarefa@tion of the air re- 
tarded the cooling of the thermometer’s bulb, in the proportion, 
he calculates, of 1 to .6157  Confequently, the total rife fhould 
have been 1624.°, had the pulfatory difcherge been the fame ; and 
as it is only 132° he infers that the pulfation is reduced in the 
proportion of 162} to 132. But in a queftion which goes to the 
foundations of his theory, Mr Leflie ought not to have refed 
fatisfied with an equivocal experiment, when he could ” eafily 
put the matter beyond doubt by a fimple variation of it. The 
cooling of the thermometer introduces other aétions befides pul- 
fation, which renders the refult unfatisfa€tory. By obferving 
the refrigeration of a clear and blackened canifter, firft in the 
filled, and then in the exhaufted receiver, it was eafy to perceive 
whether the difference of their difcharges was increafed or dimi- 
nifhed by the rarefa€tion ; and this difference is proportional not 
to the total lofs of heat, or to the regreflive and abdudtive pro- 
cefs, but only to the pulfatory a€tion. But taking Mr Letlie’s 
experiment as it 1s, we conceive no doubt can be entertained 
that it is repugnant to his theory. A rarefaction of 64 times, 
only diminifhes the pulfatory action as 162 to 132, even admit- 
ting his calculation of the abductive power ; and, according to 
his table in p. 486, a rarefaction of above a thoufand times fhould 
only bring down the pulfatory energy of glafs from 57 to go in 
common air, and from 57 to 45 in hydrogenous gas. Can it be 
imagined, that the aétion of the aériform fluid is the caufe of 
this communication of heat, when fo very trifling a change i 
produced by diminifhing its denfity a thoufand times? Befides, 
there are two circumftances wholly omitted in the calculation, 
which more than account for this trifling change, even were we 
to allow its reality. The thermometer, being placed not more 
than feven inches from the canifter, muft have been affeéted by 
its dire heat conducted through the air; and the bulb, in giv- 
ing out the reflected heat, was fubje& to the change that took 
place in the pulfatory as well as in the abductive procefs, from the 
rarefa€tion.—- The incongruity of this experiment with his theory, 
appears indeed to have ftruck Mr Leflie himfelf. He alludes 
to it in the laft page of the Inquiry, admits the difficulty of the 
cafe, and breaks off in the middle of a paragraph, after attempt- 
ing an explanation, the moft lame and gratuitous that we ever 
remember to have feen introduced, for the purpofe of reconcil- 
ing a faé&t with an hypothefis. ‘The centres of pulfatory action,’ 
fays he, ‘ are in every cafe fo widely fcattered, that they fuffer 
but little derangement from the progrefs of rarefaction. ‘The 
intervals of fepa ration continue nearly the fame ; only the inter- 
jacent and inefficient particles are gradually removed.’ 


Lafly, 
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Laftly, We can difcover no advantages which the theory of 
pulfation has over that of radiation, in explaining the different 
projective, abforbent, and reflective powers of different bodies. 
Nothing can be more gratuitous than the aflumption, that the 
bodies which abforb and projeét moft ftrongly have a clofer con- 
tact with the atmofphere. ‘The reafons urged by our author, to 
prove that glafs touches air more nearly than metals, are quite in- 
conclufive, befides being peculiar to glafs, and leaving the itronger 
cafe of lamp-black unexplained. —'Thus, a glafs bottle, when crack- 
ed, coheres more ftrongly than a metal one. ‘This only thews that 
the fides of the fracture are fmoother ; or, at any rate, that the at- 
traction of glafs for glafs is itronger than that of metal for metal. 
Again, a cold glafs precipitates moifture from the air. But fo 
does a cold metal; and, admitting that the former did fo in a 
greater degree, this would only prove its affinity for moifture, or its 
power of conducting heat to be greater.— Then we cannot ima- 
gine by what miltake Mr Leflie has allowed himfelf to confider 
the roughening or ftriating of a furface as a means of increaling 
its contact with the air. We fhall not here retort upon him his 
own affumption of the diftance between the centres of vibratory 
action, although it would apply with rather more confiftency in 
the prefent cafe, than in the explanation of the experiment on 
rarefied air. We fhall reft fatisfied with obferving, that the li- 
mits of contact between the furface and the air mult remain 
precifely the fame, whatever be the projections of the furface. 
When it is ftriated, Mr Leflie talks of parts protruding them- 
felves into the air. Nothing can be more loofe and inaccurate. 
Some parts are indented or removed ; and the line which bounds 
the body, is a waving, inftead of a ftraight one. But the air 
cannot f{urely be more remote from the fide or bottom of the cavi- 
ties than the convexities.--All the difficulties, therefore, which our 
author’s important difcovery throws in the way of the theory of ra- 
diation, apply equally to his own hypothefis of pulfation. Neither 
the one nor the other throw any light upon the curious tacts 
which his experiments have difclofed; but the doétrine of radi- 
ant heat is preferable to that of pulfation, becaufe it afflumes 
nothing ; is not contradi€tory to the phenomena, although it fails 
to arrange them; and only announces a fa@t, of which no doubt 
can exift, that heat, when it is not interrupted, pafles between 
diltinét bodies, and is capable of tranfmiflion, abforption, and 
refleCtion.—The difcoveries of Mr Leflie, then, are extremely 
valuable, in our opinion, not becauie they have led him to any 
jult theory upon the propagation of heat, but becaufe they have 
enlarged our knowledge of the facts upon which a true fyftem 
may hereafter be founded. 
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Nor are thefe the only fervices which his labours have render- 
ed to phyfical fcience. The experiments upon the connexion 
between heat and light, are equally elegant and originals; and 
we proceed briefly to exhibit a view of them, together with the 
general remarks which they have fuggefted, 

We ftated, in a former part of our analyfis, that Mr Leflie 
jaid down the identity of light and heat as quite indif putable, 
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though without adducing any new proofs of it. Licht, he ob- 


ferves, is extremely fubtle, powerful ly elaftic, or felf-repellent, 
and endued with a ftrong attraction for other bodies. W hen 






thefe are expofed to its action, they become heated in exact pro- 
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portion to the quantities they have abforbed. Therefore, he 
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concludes, heat is only light in a ftate of combination. But 
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there are two facts repugnant to this propofition ;—the reduction 
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of metallic oxydes, and t 
7 





1¢ extrication of axygenous gas from 
by the influence of it. ‘Thefe difficulties our author 
does not think very formidable. Heat reduces oxydes to a certain 
and he afcribes the fuperior eflicacy of light, in this pro- 
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cefs, to fom fions which it gives to the particles of the abforbe- 
ing body, and which he compares to the explofion of fulminating 
mercury or filver by a flight blow. ‘The effects of light on plants 
he attributes to a f{limulus, neceflary arate to their health. 
Now, all this is very loofe and unfatisfactory. - he combina- 











tion oS light with | it into heat, the combina- 
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tion of heat with bodi produce the very fame com- 
pound: yet we find difference is perceivable nd 
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that all the heat of a blackfmith’s forge will not extri as 1S 






much oxygenous gas as the application of a portion of light too 
weak to produce any heat whatever by abforption. ‘he fuppo- 
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iuppofition that they are living creatures; than which, wetheng 
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can oe more unpnnolopnicai. Our auth » then, nas t proved 
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that light is combined heat. Indeed, t enc of hie di fcoverie 


tion of heat, places the fpecific diverfity of the 


refpecting the n 
of view than before. 


two fubftances in a much ftronger point 
But his experiments on the connexion between them are ex- 
tremely 
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tremely valuable, provided we keep in mind the deficiency of 
the hypothefis by which they are combined. 

The differential thermometer formerly defcribed, meafures, 
with great nicety, the minute variations in the temperature of 
two portions of air. Both its bulb s are, however, equally af- 
fected by light ; but if one of +] hem be rendered lefs tranfparent 
than the other-—if it be covered with a black coating, for example ; 
it will be heated in proportion to the light which it abforbs, and 
the expanfion of the internal air will caufe,the liquor in the op- 
polite tube to rife. This variety of the differential thermometer 
conftitutes Mr Leflic’s celebrated photometer—* an inftrument, 
he obferves, ‘ which, by f{ucceflive improvements, has at length 
ac quired that fimplicity, if not elegance of form, which feem to 
mark the limit of perfe€tion.’ p. 404. It iss in fact, the differ- 
ential thermometer, with one ball enamelled black ;—it is fixed in 
a ftand, and covered with a glafs cafe, to prevent the difturbing 
effects of the agitations in the ir ;—and its two tubes are, for the 
fake of greater convenience, made of different lengths, fo that the 

afe is fufficient to en- 
fethe whole. But, in nice experiments, where it is not required 
xe very portable, the bulbs are bent outw ards on the fame line, 
and covered with a {phere of very clear glafs fixed to the extremity 
of acylinder. The coloured liquor fo ae to anfwer bet, after 
various trials, was fulphuric acid tinged with carmine. ‘The in- 
itx rument, t thus conftruted, evid ently meafures the heat caufed by 
the incident light. A part is topped in pafling through the glafs- 
cafe, and a part reflected by the black bulb ; but thefe combined 
deficiencies, our author doe s not eftimate at more than a tenth 
of the whole incident light; and, at any ratey as they mutt be 
the fame in all experiments, they do not affect the re lative mea- 
fures. ‘The fenfibility of the os tometer is c: ipable of being con- 
fiderably increafed by enc! r its black bulb in a feries of con- 
centric glats {pheres, or fe; ments of {fpheres joined together: for 
thefe permit the li o pafs without much obftruction ; ; but they 
reas impede the fubfequent difperfion of the heat. And the 
i r bulb sslieian at the temperature of the external air, a 
difference is thus produc ed between the heats of the two 
sy When the fame quantity of light is thrown upon them. 
inferior fegments, by which the dark bulb is furrounded, 

y be of thin metal, painted black; and this ftill further in- 
reafes the difference. With three glafs {pheres, whofe diameters 

$, 53 and 7 inches, the fentibility of the photometer is 
igmented nearly four times. When the under furf: ice is metal- 
icy the increafe of fenfibility is near five times. he heat of pa- 
‘allel rays may be meafured with ftill greater nicety by means of 
KF 4 a 
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a refle€tor in the focus of which the black bulb is fi xed, with a 
concave plate of glafs incafing it, and joined to the rim of the 
reflector. With a reflector of chece feet diameter and ten inches 
deep, enclofing a black ball three quarters of an inch diameter, 
an augmentation of 2204 times would be procured, which our 
author | thinks fufficient to exhibit a rife of one degree in the is 
of the moon 

It is eafy to perceive that this very elegant form of ext 
is applicabl le to the ittveltigation of man penne 
terefting to the phyfical inquirer. Our author ha 
ed an outline of fuch inquiries, than purfued them at any £1 
iength. The fenfibility of the pl otometer, he foun ev 
its ordinary conftru€tion, dete€ted the calorific effeéts of 
where, for want of accurate inftrumeyts, it had formerly 
{uppofed imperceptible. ‘The light of the fky during fummer may 
amount, in this climate, to 30 or 40 degrees ; during winter, to 
rors. It is fmalleft when the clouds are black, and when 
there are no clouds at all ;—greateft when they are white 
tleecy. On drawing the inft rumen it away from the window 
falls rapidly, as the vifual angle of the window decreates. 
itands at are two degrees in the light which is pleafant to read 
by. Placed, a winter day; fucceflively over ploughed land, 
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brown grails, {moth jand, and (now, it ftood at 24°, .20'5 33 


and 44° refpectively. The phot tometer meafures tranfparency with 
great accuracy. Of 1c >» parts of incident light, aihela tranf- 


mits So, and, if wetted, 933 vellum paper 49, if oiled, 80; thin 
poft 62, - oiled, 86. It likewife meafures the ftr< 


: arti- 
f cial lights. A wax candle burned twice as, bright as a tallow 
candle 5, at the light of both decreafed in the inverfe duplicate 
ratio of their diftance from the inftrument. The calorific effect of 
the light from a dull red coal fire, is one thi rreater than 

of a bright wax candle ; that of the fun is 12,¢ nes greater. 
No offcdl whatever is produced vi the light of t noon; but by 
trying at what di ftance from the fT a {mall printed book could 
be read, which was barely | gible 4 he moonfhine, our author 
computed that the light of that planet is 150,000 tim weaker 
than the fun’s light at equal altitudes. The calorific efledts of 
the different homogeneous ray re eafily compared, by expofing 
the photometer to the prifmatic fpitheusn. It is found to be af- 
fe&ted by the rays nearly in the duplicate ratio of their diftance 
from the mott refrangible, when the fej i 

prifm of flint glafs. And in noticing thefe chro 

ments, our author takes occafion to urge his ol 

os theory of dark rays, which he conc 


2 faint light proceeding from the clouds in the > 


e teparation 
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of the fun. The Inquiry concludes with a courfe of experiments 
on the conducting powers of different gafes, and of the fame 
gas in different degrees of condenfation, as afcertained by help 
of the photometer. Carbonic acid gas carries off heat from glafs 
an eighth part flower ; from metals, 2 fourth yart flower than 
common air. -Azotic and oxygenous gas d lo not differ fenfibly from 
common air in this refpect. Hydroge nous gas doubles the expen- 
diture of heat from glafs, and Bones ‘les its difcharge from me- 
ls. We have already had occafion to confider the effeéts of ra- 
‘ation on the conduétis ig powers i the medium. 
We perfectly ae e with Mr Leflie in thinking the photometer 
n ; aoe ment of fincular ele ‘gance ol utility. But we muft be 
rmitted to exprefs a doubt with refpect both to its theory and 
nplic ation. 
“In the firft place, we cannot confider the menfuration of light, 
illumination, as the prim iry office of this ingenious machine. 
identity of light and he oh Mr Leflie has not only failed to 
emonttrate, but has himfelf contributed, by his difcoveries, to 
lifprove. ‘That light pofleffes a heating power, no one can deny ; 
nd the degrees ‘m which this power is exercifed by different lights, 
admirably fured by the photometer. It is an ex- 
it utterly fails as an engine for com- 
quantitic intenfities of light. Indeed, what can 
ily prove this, than fome of Mr Leflie’s own ex- 
nts with the inftrument ? The dull red light from a coal 
affected it more than the bright flame of a wax-candle: and 
h the dim and fcattered illumination of the fky raifed it 
grees, the light of the moon, however concentrated, 
the frmalle a effet upon it. To fay that the photometer 
ter teft of illumination than the organ of fight, and that 
ids in reality pive more light than the moc D3 though our 
lecide otherw ife, is. not anf wering the q\ ueftion, but beg- 
nog it. A thoufand fai ts concur to prove, that il illumination 
xifts feparate from heat, and that bodies give out light fo as to 


~~? 


’ 
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afle&t our organs of vifion mott fenfibly, without exciting any 


'd 
heat whatever. It is but an imperfect poetometer which can 
he intenfity of light by means of the fingle, fe- 
ic, and uneflential quality which that body occafionally 
es of heating the bodies it unites with. ‘The photometer 
uer is, indeed, liable to the objection our author urges 
little afliftance is gained from its operations in a- 
ging the repetition of experiments, or giving an invariable 
1 


flandard of meafurement. but it is at leaft fo fara photome= 
that it meafures the illumi inating, not the heati ng, power of 


ny calculate t 
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Secondly, 
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Secondly, Our author apparently has not confidered a circum- 
ftance which muft limit the ace uracy of the infrumeng at Jeatt 
for large ranges of action. When the rarefaction of the air in 
the black bulb is confider: ible, it will no longer expand in pro- 
portion to its acquifjtions of temperature, and the air in the o op- 
pofite tube will be more and more comprefied. Both thefe ef- 
fects muft operate in preventing the motion of the red liquor 
from obferving the proportion of the heat acquired; and an 
equal additon of temper: *, after a rife of twenty or thirty de- 
grees, will evidently not repeat that rife through the next inter- 
val, 

We have now brought to a o le 9 our examination of this 
important treatife. Nothing remains but to exprefs once more 
our deep fenfe of the fervices which it has already eerie 
to {cience, and our fanguine hopes of flill greater benefits from 
‘a diligent purfuit of it eC vi ws which it difclofes. We truft that 
the asthor will be lated to new exertions, by the high re- 


1 . ” } } 
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* Bese . ; 
wards wiicn navy lready crowned his labc murs; and fhall icarce- 


ly be more gratified by any novelty ‘* the literary world, than 
by the appearanc f a fecond part of the © Experimental In- 
quiry.”’ Before concluding, we muft be indulged with a remark 
upon the ftyle of writing into which Mr Leflie has fallen,- 

only part of his performance where we find nothing to admire 
A few fpecimens have already been given; but every page pre- 
fents abundance of faults equally glaring, both in point of ac- 
curacy and tafl is perpetually introducing theoretical 
terms which he has never defined; and even coining phrafes, 
the meaning of which the reader muft guefs from the con- 
text. ‘The language is figurative upon matters of pure f{cience; 
and not only the tone, but frequently the very imagery of poet- 


» sh le x7] abi } > nftratio1 ‘The 4, ce ee 
Ty 1S scnat i anittact demonttr: ion. he effect 1S e@xe 


fcientific reader.—In_a dry argument 
of s by a fyftem of inclined 
‘ ¢} 


a 2 : 
the ate of Sif yphi us are realized in 


} 
to the tcl 


roe > a” 
mena of iriction. p: zC 2. A rul e -of-th ree pre ps ortion is to be 


{tated between certain points, and a mafs of aiz in which they 
are placed ; but our author thinks it better to {top the calculus 


in order to call thefe points Syari nantes i gurgite va fos which 


° © / 


portion ot fong he jyudiciouily it terpoies between the 


firft and 
fecond members of the ratio. p. 258. Difcourfing of photome- 
try, he exclaims, ‘ What a prodigious difference betwen the fierce 
rays of a meridian fun, and the feeble beams of the filver moon— 
between the offenfive glare of noon-tide day, and the faint glim- 
mer of expiring twilight!’ p. 220. Of light, which is intro- 


, 


duced as an object of mathematical difcuflion, we are informed, 
elias 
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that ‘it is the emblem and perpetual fountain of ae every 
joy and comfort that fweetens this feverith ftate of exiftence;’— 
‘the Proteus of the material world, uncealingly varying its foree 
and changing ts fugacious fo'ms;’ with a whole page in the 
like ftrain. p. 439- Even in demonftrating the properties of 
Jines from a diagram, our author mult be figurative. In p. 194. 
& 195, he talks of BC /ympathizing with C D; the rectangles 
BQ. and CL pare into the fingle rectangle BS S; the come 
pofite units of the chain, &c. All this, it mutt be confeffed, is 
but forry poetry ; and it certainly does not appear to greater ad- 
vantage when furrounded by the dry materials of a purely feien- 
tific inquiry. Nor will any conguefls which Mr Leflie’s difeo- 
veries ant fated to gain over the prejudices of the world, be much 
more arduous than their victory over the prepoffeffions fo cone 
{tantly excited by the language in which he has delivered them. 


ART. V. Hints towards tors LIN the Charafler of 


forniin, fa yaung Pi incefs 
In two Volumes. London: Cadell & Davies. 1809. 

> had been afked in what refpec the education of the young 
*rincefs, alluded to in the foregoing title, fhould differ from 
' other young ladies of high rank, we fhou Md | have anfwer- 
in as much as her fituation in life m ; probably re- 
the pofleflion of knowledge and poe: Mere 2 » not ufually 
med neceflary to other accomplifhed females. A Princefs, 
who may be deftined to fill the throne where an Elizabeth 
reigned with fo much glory, may be expected to bring a mind 
re, imbued, with refinements of 
ince, and charact han are com- 

: Good ienfe, however, wil 
iture and the prevalence of 
l and that 

to belong in a 

perfon, of whom 
we tpeak, (fhould fhe eventually wear the crown), ought not to 
be fo much a woman as forget that fhe isa queen, nor fo much 


( 
1* 
I 


peculiar 
; 


a queen as to forg 


author of the work before us has been at great pains to ob- 
viate the objections which he feems to fear m ry be made againft 
it as prefumptuous and unbecoming. We confefs, we can fee no- 
thing unbecoming, or indec ous, in his having difcuffed a quef- 
ion which is undoul . dly of great national concern. ‘Thoie per- 


NS, who have u eset the edu 101 of the 


Princets, are 
refponfible 
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refponfible not to a few individuals only, but to the community at 
large. Every fubject of the realm has an intereft in the forma. 
tion of that chara.ter, upon which the fplendour of the crown 
and the profperity of the country may in a confiderable degree 
depend. 

In a work which profeff-s only to offer hints towards formin 
the character, we are not, perhaps, entitled to expect that ftri€t ob- 
obfervance of method and order, which might be neceflary in a de- 
tailed plan of education. If the author had undertaken to draw the 
whole {fcheme, it would have been incumbent on him to have filled 
up all the parts, to have marked the various divifions of intelle€tual 
labour, and to have afligned toeach kind of ftudy its proper place, and 
its due importance. ‘The object of the work before us is only to 
throw light on fingle fpots, and to point them out to the particular 
attention of thofe, who are prefumed to have already confidered a 
general fyitem of education for the young Princefs. ‘Thefe hints, 
however, ought to have been fo arranged and diftributed, as to fall 
eafily into their proper places, when examined by thofe who had 
an extended and regular plan in their minds, and who, by refort- 
ing to general principles, could have quickly clafled each topie 
under its peculiar head. We have to regret, that among many 
excellent obfervations contained in the volumes before us, there 
are alfo many, which not only appear to us to be erroneous, but 
extraneous and foreign to the fubje@t. ‘Tranfitions are made ab- 
ruptly from one fubjeét to another; and the imagination of the 
reader is frequently embarraffed in endeavouring to difcover the 
affociations which have fecretly connected the thoughts of the 
author. Recommendations to inftruét a young Princefs in the 
duties of a Sovereign, are made to introduce effays on the laws 
and governments of Greece and Rome ;—fuggeftions concerning 
the moft proper mode of ftudying hiftory, are followed by long 
declamations on the excellence of the Chriftian religion ;—and, 
left the Right Reverend Preceptor of her Royal Highnefs fhould 
not be aware of it, Hume and Voltaire are carefully pointed out 
as two wicked infidels, who did not believe in the Holy Scriptures. 
Difquifitions on fubjects of divinity, indeed, are brought i in upon 
almoft every topic; and the zeal of the author betrays him fome- 
times into error, and fometimes into extravagance. 

We fhall now proceed to a more partic slat examination of this 
work; and if we fhould’make objections to various opinions con- 
tained in it, we fhall {till be ready to allow, that it merits the at- 
tention both of the public, and of thofe to whom it is more pe- 
culiarly addreffed. 

After having fhewn the importance of fowing the feeds of the 
moral virtues from the firft dawn of igtelligence, the author turns 

with 
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with propriety to the confideration of thofe exercifes which are 
belt fuited to the juvenile mind. ‘* Infancy, ’ fays Quintilian, 
‘ has its own ftudies.’ ‘That period is paft with the young Prin- 
cefs; and the time is now come to adorn her mind with what is ele- 
gant, and to ftore it with what is ufeful. ‘The {pring of life is already 
advancing. We watch it with anxiety, and h: a: its fair promifes 
with hope. ‘That hint is furely a judicious one, which fuggetts, 
that little time ought to be loft in teaching her, who may govern 
an empire, the trivial accomplifhments, which can ferve at beft 
to amufe the leifure of women of rank. We with not to hear 
that fhe gives to mufic and to painting the time which the fhould 
employ in ftudying how to reign. But, for the very fame reafons, 
we fhould not rejoice to be told, that fhe was profoundly fkilled 
in chemiftry, botany, and zoology ; ; that fhe underftood mineral- 
ogy, and was already decided in favour of the Wernerian fyftem ; 
that fhe managed a fyllogifm with the addres of a practifed dialec- 
tician ; or that fhe defined her words with the accuracy of an ex- 
pert grammarian. She fhould indeed be taught, that it is glori- 
ous for a fovereign to protect the arts and fciences; but let her 
not forget the duties of a Queen, in order to emulate Artilts, or 
difpute with Profeffors. 

With refpe&t to the learned languages, we do not quite agree 
with the author. If Latin is to be taught, why fhould Greek be 
difpenfed with? It is faid that many of our words are derived 
from the Latin, and that it is neceflary to be in{tructed in that 
language in order to be acquainted with etymology. A know- 
ledge of the Greek language mutt, upon thefe princi sles, be e- 
qually indifpenfable, fince almoft all our terms of fcience are bor- 
rowed from it. Among modern languages, we cannot guefs why 
High Dutch fhould be preferred to Italian. For our parts, we 
would rather liften to the nightingale than to the raven; nor can 
we think it neceffary for a Princeis of England to convulfe her or- 
gans of {peech for half-a-dozen years together, that fhe may ar- 
ticulate at laft the harfh and guttu ral dialect of Germany. 

Concerning the ftudy of geography, our author offers: fome 
very juft, along with fome very whimiical remarks. The effeAs 
of local fituation upon the characters, the manners, and the laws 
of different nations, ought always to be pointed out to young 
perfons. It may not be fo eafy, however, to make a child under- 
itand completely how Judea was the m¢ of favourable pofition for 
the diffemination of a new religion. We think, that the finger 
of a child would point at leaft as readily either to Egypt, the na- 
tive foil of fo many ancient deities; or to Arabia, whence Ilamifm 
has been fpread to the banks of the Ganges upon one fide, and 
to the foot of Mount Atlas on the other. 

Some 
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¢ One of the moft ancient,’ favs he, * and moft learned oppofers 
velation, is faid to have denied the poflibility of thefe prophecies 
ing exifted before the event ut we know they did exilt, and no 
yn infidel dares to difpute it. 
‘The oppofe ‘trof Rev Hla - yn, here alluded to, we fupp ofe to be 
Porphyry ; this celet 


rated philofopher at leaft certain! y preten de 
d that the prophecies afcribed to Daniel were really written af- 
r 


er the events, which they affected to prediG, had tak en place. 
is poffible that he 1 ght have been in fome degree induced into 
pe ee 
3 error by the Jews themi{ch vho then denied that Daniel was 
phet, and who, as we learn from St Jerome, ranked him only 
the number of their bagiographe there cannot, how- 
dou! t, that th Jev ; t a long period either con fie 
ed, or pretended to j 
ident from Jo ep! Us. 


en the ‘Chr riftian 


that this 
Irpoies "wit more 
W ith — D> SBeacxe 
aries wil 
ren mon what was 
e Chr riftians accufed the Jews of fraud; the Jews recrt- 
on the Chriftians ; and a Pagan philofopher, with the pre- 


ural to his feét, hattily condemned them bot nanta~ 


. ° ® 1 
salous might eafily pertuade himfelt to belie hat t 


were precife only to a certain period; and that, with 


¢} al > waand >« ] (5 £) 
futurit y, they were fufliciently vague and indiftiné 


{ scted, as Origen ind dt feems to have done, 
erous ¢ rrupti ms and interpolations had crept into the 
;; and he might ha 2 fuppofed, that the Chriitians, 

Jews, could occafionally be guilty of pious frauds. In 
referring the production of thefe prophecies to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, he might have made allowance for fub- 
Iterations, and interpolations, both of Jews 
and Chriftians. He might have known, what has fince been 
ope nly declared by ‘Vheodoret and Procopius, that the Jewifh 
feribes added whatever they thought fit to the writings of their 
prophets. He might have heard of other forgeries, and of dif 
putes among the forgers. We could more eatily excufe the ans 
cient philofopher for not believing that Jaddus intespreted the 
book of Daniel to Alexander the Great; that that monarch 
had received a vifit in Macedon from the High Prieft of 
Jerufalem, dreffed in his pontifical robes; or that he, who 
wanted 


fequent emendations, a 
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wanted to arrogate to himfelf the title of the fon of Jupi- 
ter, and who required divine honours to be paid to him, 
confeffed, before his whole army, that he had at laft found 
the true God among the Jews whom he had conquered. _ If 
the book of Daniel had been prefented to Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus by the Seventy-two interpreters, it might have appeared 
ftrange, that the king of Egypt fhould have fo liberally reward- 
ed the Jews for announcing to him the future misfortunes of 
his family, and the ruin of his kingdom. Befides, Porphyry 
might have been convinced, as many perfons are at the prefent 
day, that the Pentateuch only had been tranflated into Greek 
by the order of Ptolemy. Thefe and other confiderations might 
in that day have deceived the philofopher. But we learn with 
pleafure, from the author of the volumes before us, that all 
thefe ftumbling blocks have been removed, and that no modern 
infidel dares to deny, that the prophecies of Daniel did exilt be- 
fore the events which they foretold. 

With refpect to the fuperintending influence of Providence, we 
confefs we are doubtful whether it be advantageous to enter into 
the fubject very minutely with children. It is a topic which Te 
quires more reflection than they can give to it; and nothing 
more dangerous than the unafhifted fcepticifm of early ignorance. 
The author of the Hints dwells at great length upon this moft 
important fubje&t, and recurs to it fre quently. He talks of 
* the providential hiftory ° of a country as if it were a de- 
nomination as familiar as military, ecclefiaftical, or political. 
* The reader,’ fays he, * looks to little purpofe over the e- 
ventful page of hiitory, who does not accuftom himfelf to 
mark therein the finger of the Almighty governing kings and 
kingdoms.’ ‘The reader, however, who mee in all this, 
may ftill poffibly be ftartled at the perufal of the following fen- 
ence. © We {ee the violent pailions provident tially Jet loofe, when 
it was neceflary for fociety to be roufed from a pernicious tor- 
por. > Is it Providence, then, that lets loofe the guilty paf- 
fions of the tyrant or the traitor, of the conqueror or the robber ? 
Was it Providence that fent a Catiline, a Ne TO, OF a Robefpierre, 
to fcourge mankind out of a leth: irgy ? Was the maflacre of the 
Proteftants under Charles the Ninth defigne d by Heaven to give 
a fillip to {lumbering virtue? After the poet Afcl rylus had ‘laid 
the Furies fnoring on the ftage, in his ftrange tragedy, it was ne- 
ceflary that he fhould awaken them, left the audience fhould hav 
gone to fleep too; but Aifchylus would probably have made a 
better play, if he had not brought the Furies on the ftage at all ; 
and we are not perfuaded that the great drama of human life could 
not be carried on without the afliftance of thofe violent paffions 
whicl 
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which fometimes fo terribly agitate its fcenes; nor, when real 
furies have difturbed our repofe, is it pleafant to be told that they 
were providentially let loofe to poke their fire-brands in our faces. 
At all events, the moral government of the Deity, in fo far as it 
may be though t to include the agency of the guilty and deteftable 
paflions, is a theme fo full of difficulty, that we cannot help con- 
fidering it as the height of imprudence to think of entering upon it 
with a child. 

In the twelfth chapter, the author difcourfes, with much 
judgment, of the diftinguifhing characters of Chriftianity ; ; and, 
in the thirteenth, of the Scripture evidences in favour of Re- 
velation. ‘There is only one paflage, of which we think it 
neceflary to take notice. ‘* In the Old Teftament alone, dur- 
ing thofe ages, was maintained that great truth, of there be 
ing only one living and true God; which, though now fo uni- 
verfally acknowledged, was then unconceived by the politeft 
nations, and moft ‘accomplithed philofophers.’ If the author 
of the Hints meant to fay, as it appears to us he did, that, 
previous to Chriftianity, the Jews alone had conceived the truth 
of there being one only God, we are inclined to think that he 
is miftaken. The Jews were, indeed, for a long period, the only 
people of antiquity, poflefled of any kind of literature, who enter 
tained no belief in a future ftate. But the belief in a fupreme and 
fole God certainly was not confined to the little territory of Judea. 
In the arcane theology of Egypt, the unity of the Deity was ac- 
knowledged ; nor was he adored as the God of any particular 
region, but as the eternal and omnipotent Governor of the uni- 
verfe. This appears from the teflimony of Pagan authors, as 
well as from the ‘L'rifmegiftic books, all of which are not to be 
deemed fpurious. ‘ The Egyptians,’ fays Jamblichus, in his 
anfwers to the queftions of Porphyry, * believe, that before all 
beings and principles there exifts one God,’ &c.—Again, * This 
God is above the world, immaterial, incorporeal, and fupernas 
tural, unbegotten, and indivifible, manifefted wholly from him- 
felf, and in himfelf,’ &c. —Again, ‘ Infinite nature is governed 
by the Supreme Unity that is the caufe of all things.’ Even 
Jabloniki, in thefe later times, has done juftice to the Egyptians 
on this point. Thofe men,’ he obferves, £ who were molt 
diftinguifhed for wifdom among the Egyptians, acknowledged 
God to be a certain unbegotten eternal Spirit, prior to all things 
which exift, who created, preferves, contains, pervades, and 
vivifies every thing ; who is the Spirit of the univerfe, but the 
guardian and benefactor of men.’ ‘That the-priefts and philofo- 
phers of Greece were not ignorant of the fame'truth, is not lefs 
evident. We may fafely refer to fome, at leaft, of the Orphic 
Fragments; and in one of them, preferved by Proclus, we find 
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it exprefsly declared, that * there is one Power, one Deity, the 
great Governor of all things.’ ‘The verfes which, according to 
Bithop Warburton, were fung im the Eleufinian Myfleries, con- 
tained the following paflage. ‘ Purfue thy path rightly, and 
contemplate the King of the world. He is one, and of himfelé 
alone ; and to that one all things have owed their being. He 
encompaties them. No mortal hath beheld him: but he fees 
every thing.’ We have ventured flightly to vary from the 
Bithop’s tranflation of this paflage,; but, in rendering it more 
literal! ly from the Greek, we do not find it to be lefs fublime: 
Even the tragic poets have contributed to prove, that the unity 
of the Deity was acknowledged among the more enlightened of 
the Greeks. Sophocles has faid, in fome verfes, which have 
been often cited by the Fathers froma tragedy now loft, —‘ ‘There 
is, in reality, only one God, who made the heavens and the re- 
mote earth, the blue waves of the ocean, and the ftrength of the 
winds.’ With refpect to the philofophers of Greece, it would 
be difficult to deny that fome of them, at leaft, were monotheifts, 
That Pythagoras admitted the unity of the Deity, muft be evi- 
dent to thofe who have confidered his philofophy: and his 
belief in monotheifm is further attc{ted, not only by the Ecleélic 
philofophers, but in diftinét terms by Juftin and St Cyril. Eu- 
clid of Megara, and Socrates, were both monotheifts. Plato, 
we believe, to have been one likewife. His trinity, like that of 
the Magi and the Egyptians, was not a trinity of beings, but of 
modes of being im the Divine Nature. The philofophers, as 
well as the priefts, had a double doétrine. Plato had his. ‘ When 
I {peak fairly in my epiftles,’ faid he, ‘ 1 commence with God— 
when I do not, my letters begin with Gods.” Our limits will 
nat permit us to purfue this fubject any further; but we fhall 
conclude our obfervations on it with a citation from Origen, 
which we think is decifive. ‘ Many of the old philofphers have 
faid, that there is one God who created all things; and in this 
they agree with the law: but fome fay, in addition, that God 
hath made and governs all things by his Word; and that it is the 
Word of God by which all things are regulated. In this they 
write confonantly, not only with the law, but with the gofpel.’ 
In the fecond volume of thefe Hints, there are feveral chapters 
which well deferve attention. There are, however, certain pre- 
jedices which appear to have frangely warped the judgment of 
the writer.: In an eftimate of things and perfons, we fhould not 
have been furprifed, if the folid virtue of Sully had been prefer- 
red to the more brilliant accomplifhments of his mafter ; but we 
did not expect to find the character of Henry the Fourth con- 

trafted with that of his.mother. 
The twenty-fifth chapter contains an eflay on the ufe wwe 
ought 
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ought to be made of books by the young Princefs. She is not 
to burthen her mémory with a load of dry matter, nor yet with 
a mafs of poetry. What is fhe todothen? Why, fhe is to 
get by heart one fele & paflage, one weighty fentence, one ftrik- 
ing precept, which is to form a zhefs for interefting converfation. 
For inftance, * a fhort fpecimen of eloquence from South, or of 
reafoning from B. arrow ; a detached reflection on the analogy of 
religion to nature from Butler; a political character from Cla 
tendon; a maxim from the Proverbs,’ &e. &c. &c. Isit poflible 
to imagine any thing much mofe ridiculous than this? Who 
would wifh to fee a Queen of England coming into a circle, 
with £a moral document from ree, or a paragraph on the 
Wealth of Nations (what could this be ?) from Adam Smith, or a 
cule of conduct from Sir Matthew Hale,’ and propounding it as 
a thefis for interefting converfation to her ladies of the bed- 
chamber? How her Majefty’s Maids of Honour would ftare, 
if fhe required of them to difcufs with her * an opinion fron 
Blackitone on the law of England, or a text from Bifhop Hail 
on devout contemplation!’ [tis very well, for fome women, 
to give us a peep at the Blue Stocking, 

Nam qua doGa nimis cupit, et facunda videri, 

Ci ure tenus medio tunicas fuccingere debet ; 
but, as ridicule is the moft formidable enemy to dignity, a Queen 
ought to conform herfelf to the manners of the world; and 
when fhe unbends from the cares of government, her amufe- 
ments may be innocent, without being fingular; and her con- 
verfation may be ratic onal, without being pedantic. 

The author has introduced a chapter on the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth, we fhould have thought for the exprefs purpofe of 
attacking Voltaire, if he had not ‘told us that it is now fearcely 
neceflary* to caation the young reader againft the principles of 
that writer. The difgrace of Voltaire,’ he adds, © is become 
almoft as frnal as his offences; his crimes feem to have procured 
for his works their jult reprobation.” When we read this fen- 
tence, we began to rub our eyes, to doubt whether we were 
awake, and to wonder if we had really got into the beft of all 
poflible worlds. A little book lay near us. We opened it, and 
had not read a page of Candide, before we recollected that we 
were {till in the fame world, where, after having toiled through 
many a heavy volume, we could yet turn with pleafure to che 
works of Voltaire, and admire his genius and delight in his wit, 
while we lamented the infatuation of his infidelity. 

In his twenty-ninth and thirtieth chapters, the author of the 
Hints has given a critical differtation on the writers of the Old 

and New Teftaments. We fhall leave it to others to decide, 
whether the tafte of that critic be very goody who prefers the 
a harp 
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-harp of the Jews to the lyre of the Greeks, and who plucks the 
laurel from the brow of Homer to place it on the head of the 
good King David. In his admiration of the facred hiftorians, 
our author is not lefs fervent. He tells us, that neither Xeno- 
phon, nor Czefar, can ftand a comparifon with St Luke. It is a 
comparifon, we own, of which we fhould not have thought. 
We know not, however, quite what to think of our author, 
when he fays, that all other mythologic hiftories (page 211.) degrade 
our nature. Is the hiftory of the Jews, then, a mythologic hiftory ? 
The author has frequently recommended, that {elections fhould 
be made for the young Princefs from different books. As he has 
ufed this liberty with fome writers of high name, he will, per- 
haps, excufe us, if we fuggeft the propriety of a fimilar plan 
being followed, when his own volumes fhall be put into the 
hands of her Royal Highnefs. Some of his chapters have un- 
doubted merit. Many of his hints may be extremely ufeful; 
and, where his underftanding is not obfcured by particular preju- 
dices, he generally difplays a very confiderable fhare of intelle&. 
We fincerely join with him in hoping, that the preceptors of 
the illuftrious young perfon will not fail to inftruct her fully in 
the duties of a Sovereign, even while fhe yet ftands only on the 
fteps of that throne where fhe may one day be feated. While 
fhe is ftill a fubject, fhe fhould be taught how fhe fhould aét the 
part of aQueen. ‘ Thofe,’ faid Socrates, ‘ who have learned 
to play beft on the lyre in private, are they who excel moft on 
it, when they come to exhibit their mufical talents in public.’ 


Art. VI. Flore du Nord de la France : ou Defcription des Plante 
Indigénes, et de celles cultivées dans les Départemens de la Lys, di 
PEfcaut, de la Dyle, et des Deux-Neéthes, y compris les Plante 
gui naiffent dans les pays limitrophes de ces Départemens 3 Ouvrage 
de prés de trente ans de foins et de recherches, dans lequel les Plantes 

font arvangées fuivant le fyftéme de Linné, et décrites par Genre: 
et Efpeces, avec des Obfervations de [ Auteur. On y a joint le: 
lieux pofitifs ou elles naiffent, et leurs Propriétés reconnues dans la 
Medecine, dans les Alimens, et dans les Arts. Par F. Roucel, 
Officier de Santé penfionné de la ville d’Aloft, Membre corre- 
{pondant de la Societé d’Hiftoire Naturelle, et de celle de Mé- 
decine, Chirurgie et Pharmacie de Bruxelles. 2 tom. 8vo. 


Paris, 1803 


Ts every country, an accurate knowledge of its internal refources 
forms an object of political importance ; but the defcription 

of its natural productions is connected with the interefts of fo- 
ciety at large, and eminently calculated to illuftrate thofe indica- 
tioys of intelligence and goodnefs which may be traced in = 
orm 
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form of matter, from a particle of earth to the wonderful confti- 
tution of an organized and feytient being. Thofe, therefore, 

who devote themfelves to the invotigation of fuch portions of the 
material world as lye within their reach, do not only contribute 
to their own mental gratification, but to the welfare of their coun- 
try, and of mankind. If they with, however, to be eminently 
ferviceable to either, they will limit their refearches within attain- 
able bounds, and confine their attention to fome one definite por- 
tion of the multiplied and extenfive departments of Nature. In 
each of thefe departments, as in mechanical operations, much 
benefit will be found to refult from a judicious tubdivifion of la- 
bour. It is foreign to our prefent purpofe to inftitute a compari- 
fon between organized and inorganized fubftances, or to allign 
reafons for the profecution of one branch of natural hiftory, in 
preference to another ; but we may be permitted to remark, that 
the nomenclature and clalflification of the vegetable tribes are now 
reduced into fuch a fyftematic form, that the botanift may regiiter 
his difcoveries with greater facility and precifion, than e ‘ither the 
mineralogift or the zoologitt. ‘This confideration, howe ver, fhould 
not induce him to fuppofe, that, even in a long life of health and 
jeifure, he fhall be able, like the wife king of old, to talk of every 
plant, from the hyflop that grows on the wall, to the cedar of 
Lebanon. An ambitious naturalift may amufe himfelf with de- 
lineating a new fy{tem, or roaming over a neglected quarter of 
the world ; but thofe whofe refearches are guided by a love of 
oer will perce ive the proy ori ety of p: tial and minute invelti- 

gation; while the accidental circumi{tance of refidence will,-in moft 
inftanc eS, point to the diftrict which is deftined to be furveyed. 

In proportion as the influence of thefe fentiments is dif Fufed, 
we may hope that the vegetable contents of provinces and coun- 
tries will be delineated with ability, and that every zealous bota- 
nift, who poffeffes leifure, a€tivity, and talent, will cooperate in 
the multiplication of national Floras. Several valuable works of 
this defcription have already appeared in our own, and in other 
countries. We have lately adverted, with confiderable mimute- 
nefs, to that of the Prefident of the Linnean Society. The pub- 
lication which now folicits our notice, is conducted, in fome re- 
{pects, on a more extenfive feale. It has obtained a high charae- 
ter from the tame complaifance of moft of the Continental Jour- 
nals; and we are aflured, that it has occupied the author’s atten- 
tion during a period of no lefs than thirty years. 

We fhall now thx ortly examine it by thofe principles on which 
we conceive that its merit muft be ultimately determined. 

Whoever profeffes to detail the botanical hiftory of any portion 
of foil, fhould fpecify with accuracy the phytical limits of his 
tange. In every cafe, this may be done with unerring certainty ; 
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but M. Roucel has affumed a latitude and vaguenefs of title, 
, 


which we muft regard as unwarrantable. ‘ The north of France 


implies a wider extent of territory than thofe departments which 
he fpecities ; but even his fpecification is rendered ambiguous, 
by the undefined expreilion, Pays limitrophes, which necetlarily 
excludes a line of demarc: ition. Such a line, however, thould 
have been defcribed, or even traced on a map. 

Tet us next { fe. that the | laries of the projeéted ff 

4ef us next tuppoie, that the boundaries of the projected lur- 
vey have been correctly defined, the objects of examination im- 


mediately fuggett the embarrafling diftinction of indigenous and 
exolic plants. Although the term Flora be ufually reftricted to a 
{cientific exhibition of the sores it may, with fufficient pro- 
priety, be extended to the latter. In the prefent publication, ace 
cordingly, many of the aiinated fpecies are introduced. ‘Thefe, 
however, need not detain us long; becaufe their enumeration and 
hiftory are treated with a degree of negligence which we fhould 
icarcely pardon in the moft common Gardener’s Dictionary. 
While we regret that they are fo awkwardly blended with the ab- 
origines of the country, we have reaton to fi fp €t, that their in- 
trufion has often diverted the author’s attention fi om the latter, 
and thus injured at once fhe unity and the ufefulnefs of his 
bours. ‘The horticulturilt can derive little benefit or information 
from meagre defcription of fome of the plant hich are moft 
commonly cultivated in gardens, and from the genera] affertion, 
€ that various other forts are reared by thé curious.’ The hitlory 
of thefe other forts, ; 1e moit approved methods of rearing 
them, are precil what is moft wanted; and, fo long as they are 
kept out of view, we mult regard this part of M. Roucel’s plan 
as very defeétive, and in a great meafure nus 1tory. 
In the farthe: tl 
r{tood, that VY 
l \ heulty, immediate- 
ort of the epithet 
faneous, 


confufed notions, referring 
erroneous and inconfil bent {upp ofitio 1s 
example, to denote ’ the 
are coeval with the ‘eal; 1 
c i 
at they perfect their fruit 
rithout the aid of culture. Now, when it occurs, unaccompa- 


od by circumitances of mod tificatio n, to which of thefe circun- | 


that it refers? or, indeed, do ap. 


tances are we to underi{tanc 
I ftory of nature, warrant the trutl 


: 
pearances, drawn from the hi 
jult ftated, or fancétion the admiflion ef 


any of the propofitions 

the term upon any genet cal a ‘inciple 
}efore he anfwer thefe queries, a cautious obferver will at leat 
paule ; 
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paufe; nor will he haftily-pronounce, of any vegetable whatever, 
that it is contemporary with the foil in which it grows. If, in 
reafoning of paft and remote operations, he be allowed ‘to deduce 
his inferences analogically, from proceffes actually going on; he 
will rather conclude, that the folid maffes of our globe are inade- 
quate to the purpofes of vegetabile life, until they have undergone 
a certain degree of decompofition. He will perceive that, with 
the exception of a few iflands, recently formed by the agency of 
{ubterranean fires, no given traét of territory can at this day at- 
telt the uninterrupted genealogy of itsvegetable tribes; and that 
numberlefs impreflions of prior races are {till vifible in ftrata of 
fehiftus, coal, and iron-ftone. Again, he will hefitate to affign 
1 domeftic origin to every fpecies that is now reputed indigenous. 
It is well known, for example, that Chryfanthemum fegetum was 
firit imported into Sweden and Jutland among grain, toward the 
end of the feventeenth century. Datura Stramonium has found 
its way to Europe from America. Plantago major, on the con- 
trary, at prefent frequent in feveral parts‘of North America, was 
firft introduced by the Englifh into Penfylvania. ‘Chenopodium 
album, and ‘Tanacetum vulgare, are, in like ‘manner, fuppofed to 
have been imported from the old world : and a great variety of fi- 
milar inftances might eafily be adduced. ‘Laftly, fhould we affirm, 
that the term in queftion'is properly applied to fuch plants only as 
reproduce their kinds, independently of ftated culture, we muft ad- 
mit as denizens many ftragglers from the {hrubbery and parterre, 
and exercife all the rigour of the Alien a& on various fpecies which 
are peculiar to land in a ftate of tillage. Pteris aquilina will not 
thrive without a confiderable depth of mould; and Avena fa- 
tua, which refufes to vegetate in pafture, fprings in profufion 
when the fame ground is broken up. Even extenfive paftures 
may have been previoufly ploughed; nor can we eafily determine 
the point at which cultivation may be faidto commence. Should 
we, for example, beftow that name on the accidental trampling 
of quadrupeds, or on accidental or defigned conflagration? Yet 
Poa trivialis {prings from the paths of fheep-walks, and Trifo- 
lium repens from the athes of furze and heath. Eryfimum offi- 
cinale frequently fucceeds the burning of charcoal ; and, according 
to Hearne, when the underwood and mofs about Albany and Moos- 
fort have been fet on fire, rafpberry buthes and wild rofes have fhot 
ep in great numbers, on {pots where none had been obferved be- 
fore. Senecio jacobea and Ulex Europzus, which are frequently 
tv prevalent in our moor lands and pafture grounds, difappear 
on the application of the plough. The fame obfervation applies 
to mott of the Filices. Yet, remove them into a hot-houfe, or, 
w other words, treat them with the moft refined and indulgent 
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fpecies of culture, and they will quickly expand into beautiful 
luxuriance, and affume the habits of evergreens. 

It follows, if we miftake not, from thefe premifes, that if we 
would aim at correct and definite phrafeology, we muft reftrict 
the term indigenous to fuch plants as are capable of perpetuating 
their kinds without the intentional interference of man. The 
exotic, if deprived of his attentions, languifhes and expires ; 
whereas the indigenous plant, whatever country may have been 
its cradle, arrives at maturity, and, independently of the ftudied 
care of a human cultivator, depofits in the earth the fertile germ 
of renewed exiftence. 

Impreffed with thefe views of the fubje&t, we cannot refrain 
from obferving, that M. Roucel has compofed his catalogue of 
Belgic natives, with little regard to nicety of feleCtion, or pecu- 
liar folicitude concerning claims of admiflion. The birthright of 
Afclepias vincetoxicum, Scorzonera laciniata, Allium flavum, 
Polygonum dumetorm, Campanula perficifolia, Ribes uva crifpa, 
&c. &c. may be juftly queftioned : and there is reafon to fuf- 
pect, that the omiflions of undifputed rights are numerous and 
deplorable, It is true that we have not perambulated the de- 
partments of the Lys, the *icheldt, the Dyle, and the two Nethes, 
during the twelve laft eventful years; but we retain a fufficient 
recolle€tion of their vegetable afpe&t, to be aflured that they 
contain a much more ample ftore of Cryptogamic plants, efpeci- 
ally of Fuci and Mufci, than this author has thought proper to 
exhibit. Neither can we believe, on flight evidence, that this 
range of territory is deftitute of fuch common fpecies as Sche- 
nus compreflus, Eriophoron vaginatum, Poa rigida, Hordeum 
maritimum, Triticum junceum, Centunculus minimus, Sym- 
phytum tuberofum, and many more which it would be tire- 
fome to enumerate. Trollius Europxus is noted only as a 
garden plant; yet the circumftance of its occurrence in our own 
ifland in a wild ftate, will juftify a flrong Snipicion that it may 

alfo be found growing fpontane outly within the circle of the au- 
thor’s obfervateons. Many of the deficiencies, to which we at 
prefent allude, might have been fupplied by a careful infpediion 
of feveral works of acknowledged merit and refearch. The pre- 
liminary lift of authors who have been confulted, is neither very 
copious nor appropriate. Confiderable aid has, indeed, been 
derived from Blanckaart’s Herbarius, Profeflor Leftiboudois’s 
Botanographie Belgique, and the Manuel de ’Herborifte et du 
Foreftier Belgique of the Baron de Poeterle: but we have look- 
ed in vain for Behren’s Hercynia Curiofa, Thalius’s Syiva Her- 
cynia, Nylandt’s Nederlandtfche Herbarius of Kruydboek, and 


others, 
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others, whofe precife titles have efcaped our recollection, but 
which mutt have been very acceflible to a refident in Flanders. 

In regard to arrangement, the difcreet compiler of a Flora will 
adopt that which is moft generally approved. As the Linnean 
method has juftly obtained the afcendancy over every other arti- 
ficial diftribution, it will readily be allowed to deferve the pre- 
ference. In the practical application of this valuable contriv- 
ance, a regular feries of explanations will neceffarily include the 
generic and fpecific names. ‘Their expofition, and that of the 
more popular appellations, it is almoft fuperfluous to obferve, 
fhould be followed by ftatements of the technical charaéters, a 
copious lilt of fynonymes and references, and a detailed defcrip- 
tion of the plant. 

Our author might have adhered, ftill more clofely than he has 
done, to the Linnzan nomenclature ; for Lamarck’s innovations, 
to which he is evidently partial, are not all amendments. The 
Latin defignation is very properly followed by the French, and 
that, in many inftances, by the Flemifh. Not a few, we believe, 
of M. Roucel’s countrymen could have been gratified by the 
uniform infertion of the latter; and even the {cientific botanift 
may derive affiftance from the review of vernacular names. The 
fpecific epithet beccabunga, for example, has been often pro- 
nounced a term of unknown or barbarous origin; but the Fle. 
mifh beck-pungen (mouth-/mart) at once reveals its derivation. 
Several of the exotic articles, noticed in the prefent work, may 
have no correfponding provincial name; but it furely will not 
be alleged that thofe of fuch frequent occurrence as Veronica 
chamedrys, Anthoxanthum odoratum, Schenus nigricans, Scire 
pus paluftris, Aira aquatica, Poa trivialis, &c. are in this pre- 
dicament. No analyfis or explanation is given of the generic 
and {pecific defignations ; and the extreme paucity of references 
and fynonymes very materially detracts from the ufefulnefs of 
the work. ‘The characters of the genus are, for the moft part, 
though not always, fet down; and they are immediately fol- 
lowed by a fhort, though, generally, appropriate defcription of 
the fpecies. 

In regard to the law and appearance of vegetable organization, 
growth, maturity, difeafe, and death, it may be remarked, that 
they involve many points of curious and interefting fpeculation, 
though not eafily attainable by common obfervers. In every 
fubject, whofe inveftigation calls for uncommon efforts of ‘pa- 
tience, or for talents of peculiar acutenefs, the progrefs of dif- 
covery is unavoidably flow; and, while we contemplate with 
admiration the combined labours of Malpighi, Grew, Duhamel, 
Ronnet, and Senebier, we cannot obferve, without mortification, 


within 
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within how narrow a compafs their real difcoveries may be com- 
prifed. At the commencement of the nineteenth century, man, 
who has explored the waftes of ocean, and defcribed the paths 
of revolving worlds, has not determined what is the vital prin- 
ciple of a blade of grafs. It is obvious, however, that fuch facts 
in vegetable phyfiology, as have been afcertained, fhould be ac- 
curately noted, fince, to their accumulation, we muft be ulti- 
mately indebted for thofe fy{tematic principles which may refolve 
the myfteries of organized exiftence. 

It is feldom, however, that the prefent writer indulges ina 
fingle phyfiological remark. ‘The feafon of flowering, and the 
duration of the plant, which might eafily be noted, as in other 
Floras, by fymbolical characters, are almott uniformly omitted. 
The native climate of moft of the foreign fpecies is ftated with 
confiderable accuracy; but it is rather furprifing that, when he 
deigns to particularize the native habitations of the domettic 
forts, M. Roucel feems to be lefs at home. Dryas octope tala, 
which he fetches all the way from Dauphiné, is a well-known 
native of England, Ireland, a = Scotland, and grows {por iraneouf- 
ly, at leaft as far north as Iceland. Chelidonium glaucium, in 
like manner, which is here aflerted to derive its origin from the 
fouthern provinces of Europe, occurs on various parts of the 
Britith coafts. We have frequently obferved it on the fhores of 
Cumberland, Fifethire, &c. 

The very fir genus (Sa/icornia) which is exhibited in this col- 
leGtion, might have furnifhed feveral interefting obfervations. The 
pretence of falt, more than of fea-air, feems requifite to the exilt- 
ence of the herbaceous {pecies ; as Henckel and others found it in 
a very thriving flate near the falt-pits of Saxony and the Tyrol; 
and Pallas notes it as the only plant that grows on the edges of the 
falt-fens, which fo frequent ly attracted his attention in his pro- 
grefs from Aftracan to the ‘Tauridan peninfula. The circumftance 
of muriat of foda entering into its compofition deferves to be record- 

ed, fince Hales, ‘T houvenel, and Cornette have fhewn that, in mott 

cafes, falts do not pafs into the veilels of cong and that faline fo- 
lutions are > freq uently deftru€iive to vegeta ible lif The Chevalier 
de Jaucourt, whofe hurried and multi fariou us ondaliaginns were 

very unfriendly to habits of preci! ion and refearch, afferts quite at 
his eafe, * on ne compte qu’une efpéce de Salicornie.’ Linnzus 
and his pupils Sy how ever, have characterized at leaft nine; but fome 
of the moft celebrated botanifts have exprefled very ferious doubts 
concerning any effential diitinction between the herbacea and fruti- 
cofa. Dr Smith prefumes that they are fpecifically different. 
Hudfon ftates the latter as a variety of his Europa; while Dr 
Goodenough and Mr Woodward atcribe its fhrubby-like appear- 


ance 
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ance to age. Lightfoot alleges, that the herbaceous is often peren- 
nial,—a curious, if atrue anomaly. Such individuals as mits 
flowering the firft year, may, perhaps, like biennials, have their 
exiftence prolonged, until a more kindly feafon enable them to 
comply with the univerfal law of continuing the race. It is thus 
that the Plantain tree has exifted for centuries in the gardens of 
Holland ; but, having once bloffomed, no care or art could avert 
its death. ‘The lofty Corypha 5 palm flow ers in its 35th year, bears 
its fruit, and expires. The more humble Lavatera arborea ftrug- 
gles v ith our coldeft winters till it has blown; and then decays 
with the firft indications of froft. Others, while they countenance 
the identity of the annua and fruticofa, diflinguifh the perennis, 
which is faid to grow in great profufion in the Ifle of She 
‘The fingle flamen, it fhould feem, is no infallible diftin@ive 
mark ; for Mxhringius, Aymen, and others, have obferved two, 
and Sauvages perceived no fewer than fix. The Chevalier Mur- 
ray, in a cultivated annual fpecimen, remarked, at firft, only one, 
but, fhortly after, a fecond. From fuch difcrepancies we are 
tempte dto infer, that this genus, like Atriplex, Chenopodium, 
“ fine, &c. love to {port in thofe varieties, which may long elude 
the pene tration of the 1 ee tic natur ralift. Referring the inqui- 
raft der Plantzen mit den 
Mineral ae we th all only notice, in pafling, that this patient 
obferver deteéted in the annual {pecies, when in its frefh ftate, a 
prope tion of common falt equal to one fifth of the whole weight; 
that he found its weight diminifhed, by drying, no lefs than two 
third: $3 and that its evaporated deco€tion yielded a confiderable 
quanti ty of regularly cryftallized fea-falt. 

We do not p sretend by any means to make a complete catalogue 
of M. Roucel’s errors and omiffions; but we cannot refrain from 
obferving, that many of our moft common plants offer, in their 
natural hiftory, various interefting peculiarities which ought not 
to be pafled in total filence, and the mention of which agreeably 
relieves the drynefs of mere nomenclature and technical defcrip- 
tion. Among hundreds of examples, we might allude to the ge- 
neral diffufion of Alchemilla vulgaris, Bellis perennis, Alfine media, 
and Fragafia vefca, in different quarters of the world; to the low 
and elevated habitations of Statice armeria and Plantago maritima ; 
to the nitre obtained from Parietaria officinalis; to the fulphur 
ready formed in,the Braflice; to the filicious earth in the Epider- 
mis of the culmiferous families; to the reviving influence of water 
on the Mufci, &c. &c. 

That part of botanical fcience which treats of the properties and 
ufes of plants, is undoubtedly entitled to the higheft degree of at- 
tention, But it offers a wide ficld of obfervation, which has by 

no 
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no means been completely traverfed. Aflertions which have obtain- 
ed currency {till require to be verified ; and new powers and rela- 
tions undoubtedly remain to be deteéted. In their zeal to exalt a 
dariing {tudy, fome of the votaries of Flora have rafhly invefted vege- 
tables with properties which are at leaft equivocal; while ignorance 
which is credulous, and indolence which fhrinks from the pains 
of examination, have tamely acquiefced, and thus contributed to 
the propagation of error. The reputed qualities of herbs may, 
no doubt, be frequently traced to accidental or imaginary points 
of refembijance ; to the dreams of aftrologers, the effrontery of em- 
pirics, or the legends of fupertti tion. But modern practitioners, on 
the other hand, have haftily given way to unqualified fcepticifm, and 
cancelled from the medical cede many falutary fimples of domettic 
growth. Ina great number of in ftances sy the more active pro- 
duct of warm climates may deferve a preference ; but, in a great 
number alfo, propriety and convenience may point to the more 
attainable and genuine remedies. Our northern latitudes are by 
no means deftitute of powerful vegetable medicines; as Papaver 
fomniferum, Cicuta virofa, Hyofeya umus niger, &c. which have 
removed more pain than they have inflicted: and healing qualities 
may probably refide in thofe lowly fimples which the philologher, 
as he fpeculates on the amelioration of fociety, at prefent tramples 
under toot. The hiftory of medicine, amid all its doubts and un- 
certainties, has unfolded faéts fufficient to roufe the fpirit of re- 
fearch ; and it is reafonable to believe, that the want of opportu- 
nity and of the requifite knowledge, rather than of inclination, re- 
tatds the progrefs of that part of Pharmacy which is immediately 
conne&ted with the vegetable kingdom. The mode of analy fis 
by diftillation may amufe curiofity, but is generally inefficient or 
fallacious; for new combinations are frequently formed during 
the procefs, and the fame, or fimilar refults, have been obtained 
from plants widely differing in their conftitution and caft of fea- 
tures. ‘Thus, Homberg procured the fame principles from cabbage 
and hemlock; and Geoifroy lived to regret the extent of his fruit- 
lefs labours. It cannot, however, be denied, that the lefs ambi- 
guous procefies of pharmaceutic chemiliry may often reveal pecu- 
liar or important properties. In fome inftances, much may be 
efie&ted by the imple application of folvents; in others, tafte and 
fmell may lead to difcoveries ; and, in all, much may be referved 
for the obfervation and the experiments of the curious. It is 
{carcely neceflary to remark, that many of our indigenous plants 
may be found worthy of being introduced into our cultivated fields 
or ‘gardens, and that not a few may be made fubfervient to the 

urpofes of the arts and manufactures. 
M. Roucel, in the true fpirit of an officer of health, feems to 
have 
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have been chiefly folicitous to mark the medical virtues, real or 
fuppofed, of the plants which he has undertaken to defcribe; and, 
though he has not treated us with all the exploded noftrums of 
the ancient herbalifts, he is neverthelefs abundantly liberal in his 
enumeration of the healing virtues of various herbs. His country- 
man, Caels, has likewife fupplied him with a copious and varied 
ftore of poifons. On the whole, however, we may venture to 
afirm, without much fear of contradiction, that our author is a 
{tranger to the modern fimplifications of pharmacy, and that few 
profeffional men can with fafety avail themfelves of his medical 
aflertions. He very obligingly informs us, that fage is analeptic, 
cephalic, ftomachic, emmenagogical, good againft vertigo, palfy, 
tremor, apoplexy, &c.; but he forgets to mention that, when 
diftilled in large quantities, it yields camphor, which is eafily col- 
lected. In this enlightened age, when the demand for camphor 
bags is daily increafing, it may be acceptable to many of our 
eaders to be told, that moft of the labiate plants are endowed 
with the fame property. 

Our author difmiiles Arundo arenaria without a fyllable con- 
cerning its economical ufes. Yet, fo long ago as the days of 
Parkinfon, it was  ufed by divers, both with us and in the Low 
Countries, for mats, haffocks, and divers fuch like mean works, 
very ferviceable.’ In Anglefea, in particular, it is manufaCtured 
into mats and ropes. 

In Iceland, the grain of fand-reed approaches fo nearly to ma- 
turity, that the procefs of kiln-drying imparts to it the requifite 
degree of hardnefs for the mill. This laft is worked by the hand, 
and its {tones are formed of a hard compact lava. The crop is 
regularly reaped with a fickle, dried in fhocks, and then thrathed 
and winnowed. The flower, which, in fome diftri€ts, forms an 
article of traffic, is ufed in foups and porridge, and is baked into 
cakes, as oatmeal in Scotland. Thefe cakes, called flad-brod (flat- 
bread), are relifhed as dainties even by the principal inhabitants 
of the ifland. ‘The flour is likewife prepared with four whey into 
a pafte called ti/ma, which the labourers eat with milk or cream. 
fhis is their ufual breakfaft, which they would not exchange for 
more delicate fare, as they think it communicates a genial heat, 
ftrength, and {pirits to the frame for the reft of the day. 

We mention thefe circumftances, not merely to gratify curiofi- 
ty, but to juftify the inference, that extenfive portions of fea- 
coalt, which, from time immemorial, have been condemned to 
hopelefs {terility, may be converted into productive foil. ‘The 
plant under confideration is of fpontaneous growth, of eafy pro- 
pagation, and not liable to become the prey of infeéts, or the 
‘port of fudden changes of temperature. It exhauits not ‘its ma- 
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tive fand, requires no manure, and ripens its feed without the 


cares and labours of the hufbandman. 

Another important benefit refults from the remarkable property 
which this grafs poffefies, of retaining the dry and moveable fand, 
which, in many cafes, might bury fertile fields, and leave the flat 
beach unprotected to the ‘encroachments of the fea. Long fuc- 

od Dutch practice of fowing it on fandy 


cefs has fanétioned the 

coafts, fubje& to inundations. The example has been followed, 
though on a fmaller feale, in fome parts of Norfolk. In contem- 
plating the ever varying contrivances by which Nature regulates 
her operations, we are fometimes aftonifhed by her humble fim. 


plicity, not Jefs than by her difplays of tupendous power. In 
le the inftrument of re. 


the prefent inftance, a feeble reed is made 
pelling thof - storm Ly waves, which hav: : fo often riven the bolted oak, 
and pierced and fhattered the flinty rock into atoms. The fame re- 
marks apply to Galium verum, Triticum junceum, Elymus arena. 
ore forcible manner to Co COS ¢ rucifera, 


tius; &c.; and in a {fill m 
which, if judicioufly diitributed, may, one day, arreft the over. 
whelming clouds of Arabia, and make ‘ the defart to rejoice, and 
bloffom as the rofe. . 
Although the author’s plan, and the opportunities of his fitua- 
tion, obvioufly invited him to a ftatem ent oi thefe particulars, he has 
never once hinted at them. Indeed, negative Catalogue of the 
ules of plants is by far too long for our Y bucnersiae. In a very 
few cafes, however, the farmer and the domeftic economift may 
derive benefit from his hints. Thus, we are informed, that the 


: “3 : ee Py te . 
common broom is cultivated on the fandy foil in the neighbour 
hood of Ghent, St Nicholas, and Antwerp, for the double pur. 
and flower-buds which are 


pote of furnithing a fuit met manure, 
pickled as capers. Spergula arve nfis (corn-{purrcy) is alio fown 
ity of cow’s 


for late pafturas wwe, and is fi und to increafe the quantity 
milk, and improve the quality of the butter. M. Rouec! might 
have added, that it is a regular crop in the Campine of Brabant, 
originally a trat of harfh fa inter{perfed with extenfive fens, 
heath, and fir; which long yr 
agriculturift, but which yielded to the patient and fkilfu 
ment of the monks. Their maxim was, never to reclaim more 
foil at a time than they could manure, which feldom exceeded 
eighteen acres in a year. In proportion as it was rendered pro 
dudiive, they let it to farmers on eafy terms, and accommodated 
them with comfortable dwellings. In confequence of perfevering 
in thefe fimple principles, extenfive portions are now ng ily cul 
tivated, and covered with 


Ilages and hamlets. ‘The {purrey 
fown aiter the corn is atthe ; the cows are put on it in October, 
and continue to feed 


on it till the approach of winter. The but 
ter 
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ter prepared from their milk is highly prized in the market at 
Bruilels, and is found to keep better than any other. Before the 
revolution, the capuchins prepared their whipping cords from the 
bark of Lavatera arborea. ‘ Ces cordes,’ oblerves the grave bo- 
tanift with much naiveté, © font trés blanches et luifantes; mais 
au rapport de quelques-uns, elles n’ont pas la méme force, et font 
plus caffantes que celles du chanvre. ’ 

In recording the indigenous plants of a country or province, a 
fenfible obferver will never fail to mark with precifion the habita- 
tions of each fpecies; fince thus he greatly abridges the trouble 
of future inquirers, and contributes, at the fame time, to confirm 
or invalidate a variety of opinions relative to the appropriate adap- 
tations of foil and climate. We cannot fay that M. Roucel has, 
in general, been fparing of his localities; but he has often ex- 
preiled them with too much vaguenefs, to be of any material fer- 
vice to thofe who may be defirous of treading in his footfteps. 

Having fubmitted thefe obfervations to the confideration of 
our readers, not only as tefts of the prefent performance, but as 
matters of doctrine which concern all who are engaged in fimi- 
lar undertakings, we fhall now quote an example of the author’s 
manner, adhering as clofely as poilible to his own ftyle, which is 
yenerally the reverfe of lively or polifhed. ‘The paflage which we 
iclect is perhaps the moft interetting in the work, becaufe it pre- 
fents us with the refult of perfonal obfervation. 

‘262. Srratiorss aloides. Luin. Syit. plantar. tom. II. 623. 

Sedum aquatile, five Stratiotes potamios. Dopon. Pempt. 
Aloe paluttris. Bauu. Pin. 
French, Statiote aloide; Aloés des marais, ou Ananas 
aquatique. 
‘lem. Waterruiters. 

‘ Its leaves are numerous, triangular, long, enfiform, pointed, bor- 
dered with hard and fharp hairs, and colleéted into a tuft at the bafe. 
From the under part of this tuft proceed feveral delicate, cylindrical, 
worm-like fibres, which may be confidered as roots. ‘The ftems, which 
{pring laterally between the leaves, are much fhorter than the latter, 
and contain, in their upper part, a diphyllous fheath, which includes 
from three to five flowers. On opening this fheath, before the extru- 
fion of the flowers, a fecond {mall membranous covering, in which each 
of the flower-buds is enclofed, becomes vifible. At length thofe flowers 
come forward in fucceffion from their fheaths, and appear during the 
mouths of July and Auguft. They are compofed of a calyx of three 
divifions, and of three white petals, rounded and larger than the calyx, 
with from 12 to 13, rarely 14, ftamens, inferted on the receptacte, 
From 25 to 30 antheriform filaments, which Linnzus calls ne@aries, 
furround the ftamens, and are alfo attached to the receptacle. 

* But 1 could never difcover any piftil or fruit, though I fearched 

for 
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for both on the flowers of between 50 and 60 plants, which I culled 
from the water of different wet fituations, and during the fpace of a 
month or fix weeks. Thus, neither the hermaphrodite flowers, nor the 
female plants by themfelves, rewarded my trouble. If this plant, then, 
belongs to the Diacious clafs, in which it is placed by the editor of the 
Sth edition of Linnzus’s Genera Plantarum, (though in the 15th edi- 
tion of the Syfema Vegetabilium of the fame author, it is reftored to 
Polyandria), and which my obfervations, in fome meafure, prove the fe- 
male plants fhould exift, though in fituations more or lefs remote from 
the male flowers: I hope that curious botanifts may difcover what may 
have eluded my inveftigation: 1 exhort them to continue my obferva. 
tions. * 

‘ I thall moreover obferve, that the water aloe (which is abundantly 
propagated by the roots) has fometimes the ftamens of its flowers fo 
disfigured by a {mall marfh flug, which gnaws them, that it is then dif. 
ficult to diftinguifh them, and that a botanift may be puzzled in: his 
examination of them. 

¢ This plant grows in the pools and ditches which communicate with 
the Scheldt : it is far from rare Shak Ghent, Aloft, Termonde, Ant. 
werp, and Mechlin. 

¢ Miller, in his Gardener’s and Farmer’s Diétionary, vol. vii. 207, 
affirms, that in autumn, the water aloe finks in the water, and rifes 
again in fpring. This istrue: 1 have made the fame remark. Miller 
affigns no reafon for this phenomenon : affiduous obfervation has taught 
me what follows. In autumn, the bafe of the tuft of the plant, from 
which the vermiform radicles iflue, becomes foft, of a livid hue, and 
appears to rot ; the radicles, in courfe, are fucceflively detached ; then 
the plant, as if fluggifh and languifhing, gradually defcends in the wa- 
ter: ¢ it remains at the bottom until {pring About the month of A- 
pril, the {pirit of vegetation revives it: young fhoots, which fpring 
from between the leaves of the old plant, and which are attached to 
them by a worm-like radicle, become fo many individual plants. a 
the beginning of May, thefe young fhoots have reached the furface of 
the water ; and towards the end of this month, the old plants likewile 
afcend, furnifhed with from fix to eight vermiform radicles, from two 
to three feet long, which, at that feafon of the year, are {till floating. 
All the young plants or fets are then befide the old, on the furface of 
the water, but conneéted with them by radical filaments; the old 
plants alfo acquire new leaves ; and the vermiform radicles, which have 

multiplied 

* We have preferved the original #ruCture of this Belgic period. 

+ * Its immerfion, which begins about the middle of O@ober, cov 
tinucs from fiye to fix weeks; and the vermiform radicles do not et 
tirely quit the plant till very late. In fhallow pools and plathes, is 
which the water alee cannot fink, it remains at the furface of the wate 
during the whole year (unlefs it be killed by intenfe colds), and clothe 

thefe piaces with a very lively verdure. 
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multiplied to ten, twelve, or fourteen, are fixed to the ground only 
about the month of July. ” 

Upon the whole, though we cannot entirely approve of this 
writer’s plan or execution, his volumes certainly contain a confi- 
derable quantity of new information, and may be adopted with 
advantage as the ground-work of a more complete Belgic Flora. 


Art. VII. A Short Statement of fome important Fads, relative to 
the late Eleéion of a Mathematical Profeffor in the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh ; accompanied with Original Papers, and Critical 
Remarks. By Profeffor Dugald Stewart. Edinburgh, Con- 
{table & Co. Cadell & Davies, London. 3d Edition. 1805. 


Fo, fome years paft, it has been perfectly well known, to thofe 
who take an intereft in the profperity of our Univerfity, that 
certain of the Miniflers of Edinburgh entertained a fyftematic 
defign of diftributing as many of the Profefforfhips as_ poflible 
among themfelves; and that, befides the profeffional chairs in 
Theology, thofe of feveral profane fciences were allotted as ver 
convenient appendages to the benefices of the city. The double 
profit of fuch an arrangement moft naturally fuggefted it; and 
ior a while it was found fo eafy to carry the meafure into effect, 
even in cafes where it might have been thought defperate, that 
this project feemed upon the point of being realized into an in- 
variable rule. Nothing to be fure could be more certain, from 
the very nature of the thing, as well as from the academical ex- 
perience of all modern Europe, than the ruin which fuch a pracs 
tice would bring upon a College, which is ftill diftinguithed for 
the eminence of fome of its Profeffors, and the a€tive emulation 
of their ftudents. But there was a recent interval of time, dur- 
ing which the literary fame, and public ufefulnefs of the Univer- 
ity of Edinburgh, were but very carelefsly regarded, in a quarter, 
where it was of the laft importance that they fhould have been 
the fole motives of patronage: and it was by no means extra- 
ordinary, under fuch an order of things, that a coincidence of 
fentiments in other refpects fhould have rendered this indiffers 
ence, with regard to qualifications, or the fubfequent perform- 
ance of duty, very ferviceable towards the eftablifhment of the 
fcheme of clerical and academical pluralities. Thefe will be 
matters of hiftory hereafter; for the prefent, they are notorious 
enough, to render a more fpecific itatement fuperfluous. Bue it 
was neceffary to place this general fact, at the head of the nar- 
tative on which we are about to enter. 
VOL, Vil. NO. 13. H Wpon 
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Wpon the death of. Dr John Robifon, and the undifputed’ 
promotion of Mr Playfair to the chair of Natural Philofophy, 
feveral candidates appeared for that of Mathematics; fome of 
them, long and honourably known to the public, by their writings, 
or their fervices in education. Befides thefe, there was of courfe 
one of the Minitters of Edinburgh, whofe name is Mr Macknight 
‘This gentleman, we are informed by Mr Stewart, originally en- 
tertained fo laudable an ambition for the diftinguifhed office to 
which he afpired, as to exprefs his willingnefs to relinquifh his 
parochial charge, if the obje& could not otherwife be attained, 
But his ecclefiaftical friends, upon whofe influence he relied 
very much for fuccefs, avowed openly their determination, that 
Mr Macknight fhould either hold both offices together, or fhould 
relinquith aH thoughts of the Profefforfhip. This was bringing 
their proje& of pluralities to a fort of crifis. Under the alarm, 
which fuch an avowal fpread among all thofe who are attached 
to the Univerfity, either by the benefits they have formerly re- 
ceived there, or by thofe which they are themfelves ehgaged in 
diffufing, two of the Profeflors, Mr Stewart and Mr Playfair, 
by far the moft illuftrious names which the literature of Scotland 
can now produce, addreffed letters upon the fubjeé to the Lord 
Provoft ; in which they ftated, with unanfwerable force of rea- 
fon, that the duties of a Profeilor in the Univerfity gave full 
employment for the talents and exclufive induftry of any man, 
and that a faithful difcharge of them was incompatible with 
thofe important functions, of a different defcription, which be- 
long to a clergyman eftablifhed in the church. 

This general queftion, however, the Patrons of the Univerfity 
were not brought to the ne¢ceflity of formally deciding ; for the 
claims of one of the candidates placed him far above all the reft: 
and the Magiftrates had announced a determination, the more 
honourable to them, from there being no recent practice to dice 
tate fuch a principle, that they fhould be guided in their choice 
by nothing but the comparative merits of the competitors, and 
the weight of recommendation they fhould feverally produce. 
‘The candidate diftinguifhed by this teft above the others, was 
Mr John Leftie, long known to his countrymen as a profound 
and inventive geometer, and whofe reputation had lately received 
new luftre from his curious experiments upon heat. The certifi- 
cates which he produced were, among others, from the firft 
mathematical names in the ifland, from Dr Mafkelyne, Barow 
Maferes, Dr Hutton of Woolwich, the late Profeffor Robifon, 
Profeffor Playfair, the late Mr Thomas Wedgewood, &c. In 
addition to thefe decifive teftimonies, a ftill more flattering dif- 
sinction was fortunately at. this time conferred upon Mr Lelie, 
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in the unanimous refolution of the Council of the Royal Society 
of London, to adjudge to him the Rumford medals for his difco- 
veries on light and heat; and in a letter, which announced this 
honour, Sir Jofeph Banks expreffed his fincere fatisfaction, in 
thinking, ‘ that a more decided teftimonial of the opinion of 
the Royal Society of Mr Leflie’s merit could not be given; and 
that fuch a teftimonial could not have been brought forward by 
his beft friends at a more fuitable time than accident had brought 
it forward now.’ Thefe circumftances produced fo ftrong an 
impreffion on the Patrons, that it was underftood that their elec- 
tion would fall on Mr Leflie. ‘The clerical friends of Mr Mac- 
knight, or rather the promoters of that defign, which would 
equally, in their opinion, have been defeated, had that gentle- 
man fucceeded by previoufly refigning his parochial charge, faw, 
with defpair, a double defeat in the ele€tion of a layman to the 
Chair of Mathematics. This difappointment in their ecclefiafti- 
cal politics they permitted fo to exafperate their minds, that, in 
an evil hour, they entered upon a courfe of mifchief, which, 
after violating the peace of the city, which it is their fun@ion to 
cherifh in tranquillity and charity, has drawn upon themfelves a 
jut punifhment in the load indignation of the public. ‘The 
meafures of petfecution and hottility, which they had refolved 
on, were firft made known by obfcure and indefinite infinuations 
that were fecretly circulated to the difadvantage of Mr Leflic’s 
religious principles. Gaining credit of courfe as they fpread, 
thefe rumours were quickly envenomed by the authors of them 
to the utmoft pitch of malignity; the old cry of herefy and 
atheifm was raifed, and all the obfolete refources of theological 
rancour were once more brought into activity, in this feat of 
literature—by minifters of the reformed church—by men who 
were holding themfelves forward as moft fit to fupport the repa- 
tation of our College in philofophy and al! the liberal feiences. 
Even the pulpit was, upon one occafion, profaned by the difle- 

mination of dark {landers to ferve the purpofes of this inttigue. 
To fortify it, by throwing a general fufpicion upon the lay 
members of the Univerfity, and by thus inflaming the public, 
as if the whole caufe of religion were endangered, they had re- 
courfe to a meafure, which was calculated to cooperate mdireAs 
ly with their individual calumnies againft Mr Leflie: Ata meet 
ing of the Prefbytery of Edinburgh on the gth of March, they 
procured a remonftrance to the Senatus Academicus, on the dif- 
ufe of fubfcription to the Confeflion of Faith. They did not 
fail to pretend, nor even fcruple folemnly to aver, that this had 
purely an accidental coincidence in point of date with their pro- 
ceedings relative to the Mathematical Profefforfhip ; but the fo- 
H 2 lemnity 
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lemnity of that averment only ferved to prove what excefles they 
were prepared for, in the profecution of their object. ‘Che fub- 
feription alluded to was enjoined by acts of the Scotith Parlia- 

ment in the reign of King William and Queen Anne, but had 
been wholly laid afide for the period of half a century. ‘The 
Profeffors compofing the Senatys Academi cus anfwered this re- 

monftrance with fevere dignity. ‘ They were fully aware of 
the exiftence of thofe aéts, which had fo long ceafed to be en- 
forced; and of which the execution was entrufted, not to the 
voluntary fubfcription of the Profeffors, but to a requifition for 
that purpofe from the Prefbytery.—They were perfectly ready 
to appear before the Reverend Prefbytery, if fuch a requifition, 
after fo long a period of difufe, thould be renewed; by accept- 
ing their offices in the U niverfity, they neceffarily ‘underitood, 

that their adent to the Confeflion of Faith of the Natfonal 
Church was as fully implied, as their allegiance to the civil Go- 
vernment of the country; and they had accordingly been always 
ready, when called on by the Reverend Prefbytery for the one 
purpofe, or by the Civil Magiftrate for the other, to give that 
public and formal teftimony of their faith, and of their allegi- 
ance, which is enjoined by law. In the mean time, the Senatus 
Academicus flattered themfelves, that it would not be confidered 
as prefumptuous on their part, to remind fuch of the younger 
members of the Prefbytery, as were formerly their own pupils, 
(and the*fenior Profcffors had the pleafure to remark, that thefe 
form, at prefent, a very large proportion of that Reverend Body), 
that the interefts of religion are moft effctually promoted, by 
its happy influence on the character and temper of its minifters; 

and that an extraordinary profeflion of zeal for its external forms 
is never fo likely to afford matter of triumph to its enemies, as 
when a fufpicion is allowed to arife in the public mind, that it 
has been employed in fubferviency to the interefted views of in- 
dividuals, or to the purpofes of an Ecclefiaftical Party.? ‘The 
original anfwer of the Senatus Academicus is printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the ‘Third Edition of Mr Stewart’s pamphlet, and ap- 
pears to us a maiterpiece of dignified cenfure. 

In the mean time, the active calumnies againft Mr Leflie’s 
character were not fufpended, and the ruin of his profpects feem- 
ed an object on which thofe perfons had fet their hearts. ‘Thefe 
calumnies, fauctioned for a moment to the public by the facred 
profeffion where they originated, were circulated with fuch dili- 
gence, that the in ijured perfon was induced, in a letter to one of 
the Magiftrates, to make a folemn profeflion of his fentiments. 
This letter, though not included among Mr Stewart’s papers, was 
printed in the courfe of the proceedings, and contains, on the 
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part of Mr Leflie, a plain and diftin€ avowal of his religious opi+ 
nions. After noticing, with pious affection, that he had received 
a moft virtuous and religious education, in the bofom of a family 
diftinguifhed by its exemplary lives; he declares, that the ime 
preflions of his early years, no diftance of time, or change of cire 
cumftances, can ever efface: if his mind was more enlarged by 
culture, he had likewife learned to fee more deeply the impors- 
ance of thofe truths which fixed men together in fociety : his time 
had been almoft wholly {pent in abftract refearches, and the ftudy 
of the fublime operations of nature: he regarded the religious in- 
{titutions of his native country as at once rational, decent, and 
impreflive : and while he venerated the great principles of Chrifti- 
anity, he was folicitous to mark, by his external behaviour, that 
refpe€t which he cherifhed. While he thus fought to vindicate 
himfelf in the eftimation of his fellow citizens, two molt refpec- 
table clergymen, in that part of the country where he had ufually 
refided, felt themfelves called upon, in juitice to calumniated in- 
nocence, to ftep forward voluntarily in his defence. Both of them 
had had the fulleft opportunity of knowing his religious fenti- 
ments; and one in particular, the miniiter of the parifh where 
he fpent his youth, and where he always continued to refide oc- 
cafionally, bore the moft authoritative teltimony to * his unitain- 
ed moral character, his becoming refpect to religion, and his ten- 
der difcharge of every filial duty.’ 

When his enemies found that their defamation was thus tri- 
umphantly repelled, and that they were brought nearly to an end 
of all their devices for defeating his election, they betook them- 
{elves at the laft moment to one the moft ignominious to them- 
felves, and the moit mortifying to thofe who have been accuftom- 
ed to confide in the improved knowledge and opinions of the pre- 
fentage. In Mr Leilie’s Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and 
Propagation of Heat, a work which had been recently crowned by 
the moft flattering of ali diltinétions to a natural philofopher of 
this country, the public approbation of the Royal Society ef Lon- 
don, and which abounds in curious refearches into fome of the 
molt complicated phenomena.in Phylics, thefe Inquifitors deteéted 
a note in which he has delivered a moft deferved commendation 
of Mr Hume’s metaphyfical eflay on the idea of neceflary con- 
nexion. With matchlets ignorance of the whole fubjeét, and the 
moft criminal infenfibility to the deadly and difgraceful wound 
which they were about to infli€t, they accufed Mr Leflie of hay- 
ing publicly adopted a doétrine, which involved all the atheiftical 
principles of Mr Hume’s philofophy ; and they prepared them- 
ielves to advance this charge with all the impofing tolemnity of 
olicial forms. Myx Stewart has defcribed, in the following words, 
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the fentiments which were firft raifed in his mind when he re- 
ceived intelligence of this accufation. 

« Of the exiftence of fuch a note [ had never heard before ; nor in- 
deed could I eafily conceive how it was poflible to introduce the alleged 
difcuffion into a work purely phyfical. That the charge was completely 
unfounded, my knowledge of Mr Leflie fatisfied me from the begin- 
njng ; but I thought it poffible, that if, by any accident, he had been 
led to venture on metaphyfical ground, (which of all my acquaintance 
he feemed the leaft likely to do), he might, in difc uffing fome point 
which he had not duly ftudied, have ftumbled on ambiguous expreflions 
which would require explanation. I accordingly fent for the book, 
which till then I had never opened, and was not a little aftonifhed, when 
1 found that the paffage objected to contained nothing (nothing at leaft 
conneéted with the alle ‘ged charge) but what I myfelf, and many others 
much wifer and better than me, had openly avowed as their opinions. ’ 

« 30. 

We fhall infert the paff: ge itfelf from Mr Leflie’s book. After 
having detailed a courfe of very remarkable and original expe Tle 
ments on the radiation of heat, a ind the manner in which it is 
communicated among infulated bodies, he prepares his reader, 
perhaps unneceflarily, for a difquifition on the nature of this fub- 
ftance, by views of a wider compafs with refpeét to the corpuf- 
cular conititution of the external material world. He adopts the 
leading principles of that theory, which has rendered the name of 
Father Bofcovich fo famous ; and in the fequel of this expofition, 
he is led unavoid lably to cenfure, as unphilofophical, all attempts 
to explain the ultimate action of bodies on each other by the hy- 
pothefis of an xther or other invifible intermedium. 

The eighth chapter of the Inquiry is clofed with thefe reflec. 
tions, which appear to Mr Stewart very jutt and {triking. 

It is a remarkable ona inftructive faét in the hiftoryv of philofophy, 
that impulfion fhould have been at one period the only force that was 
admitted. The motion of a falling ftone was certainly not lefs familiar 
to the fenfes than that <« 
cafe, the contact of the 


a ttone which is thrown; but in the — 
iand was obferved to precede the flight of 
projectile, and this circumitance feemed to fill up the void, and Cats 
the imagination. Gravitation founded like an occult quality ; it was 
neceflary to affign fome mechanical caufe ; and if there were no vifible 
impulles to account for the weight of a body, might not that office be 
pe rtormed by ton ie fubtile invifible agent ? Such was the {way of me- 
taphyfical pre judice, that even Newton, forgetting his ufual caution, 
fuffer red himfelf to be borne along. In an evil hour he threw out thofe 
hafty conjectures concerning «ther, which have fince proved fo allur 
ing to fuperficial thinkers, and which have in a very fenfible degree im- 

reded the progrefs of genuine fcience. So far from refdlving weight 
or preffure into impulfe, we have feen that the very reverfe takes place, 
and that impulfe itfelf is only a modification of preilure. "This ftate. 
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cment has already fome diftinguifhed adherents, and mutt in time become 
the received opinion. Science has experienced much obftruction from 
the myfterious notions long entertained concerning caufation.’ p. 135-6. 

To this paflage of the text he has fubjoined a note, containing 
fonae illuftrations of what is now the received and unqueltionably 
the true doétrine.of caufation, in phyfics, derived. from an ety- 
mological comparifon of the popular phrafes fer caufe and effect 
in different languages. ‘Thefe illuftrations are new, and fome of 
them very plaufible. In introducmmg them to ‘the notice of his 
reader, he fpeaks in the following terms of the philofopher, to 
whom the world:is indebted for the firlt illu(trations, and for the 
firft clear ftatement, of that true doétrine of -caufation. All the 
atheifm which Mr Leflie was charged with promulgating, will 
‘be found to lurk among thefe fentences. 

¢ Mr Hume is the firft, as far as I know, who ‘has treated of caufa- 
tion in a truly philofophic manner. His Z/fay on Neceffary Connexion 
feems a model of.clear and accurate reafoning. But it was only wanted 
to difpel the cloud of myftery which had fo long darkened that import- 
ant fubjeé&t. ‘The unfophifticated fentiments of mankind are in perfeét 
anifon with the deduétions of logic, and imply nothing more at bottom, 
in the relation of caufe and effect, than a con/lant.and inv ariable fequence. 
This will diftin@ly appear from a critical examination of language, that 
great and durable monument of human thought.’ p. 521. Note XVI. 

The main purpofe of the paflage is evidently to exprefs, in the 
author’s own words, this great rule of philofopliical inquiry. It 
is only incidentally that he fpeaks of Mr Hume; he may even 
appear rather difpofed to lower the merit of that philofopher, as 
if the principle he had difcovered lay upon the very furface, a- 
mong the ordinary phrafes and words of the multitude ; though 
this indeed would furnith frefh evidence of the reality of the dif- 
covery, and fhew what an accurate obfervation of the human 
mind muft have enabled the metaphyfician to trace out, into the 
form of a precife theorem, aitruth which was buried for ages un- 
der the metaphors and confufion of popular language. The ternis 
in which the Efay on Neceffary Connexion is fpoken of, as a model 
of clear and accurate reafoning, ‘fo far from appearing to Us in- 
confiderate or unwarrantable praife, fall fhort of the manner in 
which we fhould have been apt to mention the moft valuable con- 
tribution to philofophical logic, that has been made fince the pub- 
lication of Lord Bacon’s writings. ‘It is moft natural for a fcho- 
lar, upon all occafions, to point out to others the fources from 
which he has drawn his beft habits of fpeculation ; and, upon the 
outfet of a {cientific journey, to exprefs his gratitude to thofe be- 
nefactors who have lighted up his route. It is more peculiarly 
proper to make fuch acknowledgements with refpect to a writer, 
the whole of whofe philofophical labours may not have proved 
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equally beneficial, and the unpopularity of whofe name might 
conceal from the majority of ftudents fuch parts of his compof- 
tions as are not only unexceptionable, but of permanent and in. 
eftimable value. It was for fuch a tribute of juftice to Mr Hume, 
in the fingle paflage which we have quoted, that the charge of 
atheifin was to be brought againft Mr Leflie, as if he had thereby 
proclaimed his acquiefce nce in the whole fyftem of that feeptical 
metaphyfician. ‘To thofe who are qualified to appretiate the va- 
lue of this peculiar part of Mr Hume’s writings, and who recol- 
lect how frequently it has been mentioned in terms of applaufe 
by many pious as well as profound philofophers, it will appear 
quite incontrovertible, that far other motives, than a pure zeal 
for the interefts of religion, muft have infligated fuch an accula- 
tion. ‘Lhe confequences of it would have been, if trae, to blaft 
Mr Leflie’s fortune, and deliver him up (as Mr Stew2rt has ex- 
pteffed it) * to the fcom and execration of the wife and good in 
every quarter of the globe.’ One is driven to forget almott 
which’ quarter of the globe is ours, and which age of the 
world, when we witnefs all the maxims thus tram pled on by 
which its civilization is maintained. The poifoned shave s of the 
favage are again brought into ufe, when fuch awful imputations 
are caft at random, in the wantonnefs of perfonal hoftility. Our 
jurifprudence is darkened over once more, if crimes are to re- 
quire flighter proof, as they become more flagitious and incredible. 
Our rational, humane, and purified inftitutions = religion, are 
funk deep into former corruptions, if the confecrated fervants of 
our faith may with impunity employ its gre t fanétions in fubfer- 
viency to an interefted cabal, or fucc fstuli y direct their inquil- 
torial vengeance againft any individuals, however innocent, that 
{ftand in the way of their temporal emolument. 

When Mr Leflie heard ete was to be a meetin; 
nifters of Edinburgh for the purpofe of oppofing his election, 
and that the cophenie of this note in his book were made the 
ground of fo dreadful an accufation, he addrefled a letter to Dr 
Hunter, the venerable Profeffor of Divinity, which he requefted 
him to commynicate to his brethren. In this letter, he calls their 
attention to the diftinét faét, that * the note in queftion confiders 
the relation between caufe and effc& entirely as an object of phy ; 
cal examination, being only a more full illuftration of the 
ings in the text; and ‘that, fo far, he was fupported by 
of all the fondehs philofophers and divines of the pre fent 
The grofs mifapplication which Mr Hume had made of thefe f 
mifes, it did not fall under his plan to point out in 
entirely confined to phyfical difcuflions; more partic 
that had been done by Dr Reid and various ct! 
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a manner which he conceived to be completely fatisfa€tory to eve- 
ry reader who underf{tands the argument. Had he been aware of 
the poflibility, that his filence on this point might afford the flight- 
eft colour to a mifreprefentation of his real fentiments, he would 
have guarded againft it effectually, by following out the {pecula- 
tion a little farther than the nature of his fubject feemed to him 
to require. In the mean time, he difavowed, with the greateft 
fincerity and folemnity, every inference which his opponents might 
be pleated to draw, from the partial view he had taken of the ge- 
neral doctrine, to the prejudice of thofe evidences on which the 
truths of religion are founded. And he pledged himfelf, in the 
next edition of his work, to fhew, in an additional paragraph, 
how grofsly and injurioufly he had been mifre >prefe nted upon this 
occafion.’ After fo full an expl: nation, noth ing fur ely Jenialadd 
to be done for the fatisfa€tion of fach minds, as had entertained 
a genuine and confcientious fufpicion. ‘The Profeffor of Divinity 
declared himfelf perfectly fatisfied ; his candour in this declara- 
tion, and the firmnefs with which he refifted all the fubfequent 
violence and foll ly on the part of his younger brethren, form the 
mott reproachful contraft with the fpirit by which they were in- 
cited. There is no circumftance by which this fpirit was evinced 
more ftrongly, than by their conduct about this letter. DOr Hun- 
er tra nfimitted it to their meeting, accompanied with his own opi- 

ion, that the proceedings againft Mr Leflie fhould be dropped. 
‘They received thefe, while engaged in their deliberations about 
orctontians a remonitrance to the Magiftrates againft Mr Leflie as 
aman of infidel principles ; and not only did they rejeét his am- 
ple and anxious explanation as not thing i in the leatt farisfa€tory to 
their own judgement, but fearing it might have a different influence 
on other minds, they /uppreffed all notice of it in the remonftrance 
which they refolved upon ; ind while they affected to exprefs a 
willingnefs to attend to any explanation that might be offered, 
they avoided giving the flightett intimation that fuch a letter had 
been received ‘by them, or even exifted. They prefented their re- 
monttrance forthwith to the Magiltrates ; and the Magiftrates im- 
mediately thereafter elected Mr Leflie to the Profe florfhip of Ma- 
thematics. 

‘| “pn Reprefentation and Prote{t may be regarded, now that we 
are fafe from the perfecution which it denounced, as a fort of li- 
terary ane hiftorical curiofity. It gives us the creed of thefe re- 
verent d gentlemen, upon a very profound ‘branch of metaphyfical 
learning, and upon the fundamental maxims of natural theology. 
This creed was promulg rated, after deliberate preparation, with 
much official folemnity; and it proves to be no other than that 

vhich Spinofa affumed as the moit convenient bafis of his Natural- 
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ifm, and which was greedily feized, and announced in the very 
{ame terms. with thofe of our minifters, by Robinet, Mirabaud, 
and the other licentious fophifts of later times. In accufing Mr 
Leflie of atheifm in what he had denied, they declared what he 
ought to have believed, and what they now taught to the Magis 
itrates, and through them to the Univeriity of Edinburgh, viz. 
© Such a necefary connexion between caufe and Gite as implies an 
operating principle in the caufe.’ The fate of thefe gentlemen, in 
precipitating themfelves into a dotrine like this, may long be a 
warning, how full.of peril it is, that the caufe of religion fhould 
be defended by thofe who are ignorant of the great principles up- 
on which its demonftration is founded, or will not fcruple to mif- 
reprefent them in the chicane of a worldly difpute. By propofing 
their doétrine as the orthodox fubftitute for that in which Mr 
Leflie had expreffed his acquiefcence, they afferted the exiftence 
of a neceffary connexion between thofe canfes and effects, in the 
relation of which he had affirmed that the human mind can trace 
nothing more than an invariable fequence ; yet the confequence of 
this doctrine would be, by the very definition of Neceility, that 
the phyfical phenomena of the univerfe are as independent of a 
Superior Agent as the propofitions of geometry. ‘The operating 
principle, which they would teach us as being implied by this ne- 
ceflary connexion, mutt refide either in re fubordinate phyfical 
caufe, or in the firft efficient caufe: if in the firft efficient caufe, 
then they teach us that the connexion of thefe fubordinate pheno- 
na with the Supreme Being is neceflary, and independent of his 
will : if in each phyfical caufe, then they demand our belief to 
the difguifed atherfm of Spinofa, who held that phyfical caufes 
are endued with adtive powers, or operating principles, which 
connect them neceflarily with their effes; in other words, that 
phyfical and efficient canfes are one and the fame, and that all 
things are felf-exiftent. The propofitions of Natural Religon are 
thus incompatible with the fuppofition of a neceflary connexion 
among phytical caufes and effects; for the government of a Su- 
preme Intelligence implies, that the rules of nature are arbitrary, 
depending upon a Supreme Will. The difcoveries of Mr Hume 
himfelf, in genuine philofophy, appear harmonioufly confiftext 
with thofe fublime views ; and we are conducted from the prin- 
ciples of natural theology, as well as by the evidence of an hum- 
bler philofophy, to recognize this truth, that the fcenes of the 
univerfe prefent to the human underitanding only a contingent 
fucceffion of appearances, which it is the tafk of {cience to con- 

template one defcribe. 
Prevented by their ignorance, or by pailion, from taking this 
jult view of the fub jet, the Sinan of the proteft had no. inten- 
tiv 
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tion: that their perfecution of Mr Leflie fhould ceafe with this re+ 
corded contraft between his opinions and their own. They deter- 
mined toc carry the bufinefs through the whole feries of Church 
Courts 3 andy in the firft inftance, laid a reprefentation before the 
Prefbytery of Edinburgh, which they requefted * to take fuch 
fieps as fhould in their wifdom feem moft agreeable to the civil 
and religious infticutions of this part of the kingdom,’ -A meet- 
ing of that Reverend Court was held in contequence, at. which 
all the meta iphyfics and all the theology of this contefted elec- 
= were calt into long harangues. ‘lhis fcene was open to the 
dle public, and to the young men of the Uniteritp. It may 
en been mirth to the profane, but it was truly diftreflmg to fuch 
as venerate our national inftitutions, to witnefs reverend men 
working themfelves into vehemence and quibbling, in an incom. 
prehenfible jargon about caufes, and vinculums, and principles, 
and ‘effects, and necefhity. We have no | thoughts of defcribing 
thefe debates in the Church Court s particularly, though they pre- 
fented a very curious fpectacle at h oa. ; but we cannot omit 
to mention fome extraordinary proofs that were exhibited at the 
Pre{bytery, of the blind rage by which one or two perfons were 
actuated. A paflage was read trom another work of Mr Lieflie, 
which expre = a pious train of fentiments upon the view of the 
works of Nature: it was thought a fit an{wer to this, to fay, that 
his former pity, if it was-fo, muft be confidered as an aggrava- 
tion of his prefent offence! ‘it:e Inquiry on Heat is dedicated te 
the late Mr Thomas Wedgewood, with whom Mr Leflie had 
long maintained an affetionate intimacy, cherifhing, in common 
with all who knew that benevolent and. enlightened man, an ad- 
miration of that exquifite acutenefs and profound capacity which 
have too foon been loft to fcience and the fervice of mankind. 
Mr Leilie’s dedication, full of this admiration and gratitude, is 
overf{pread with a me lancholy prefentiment of his friend’s diffolu- 
tion. Even among thof » effufions of the belt feelings that digni- 
fy the heart, and which might have foftened even the afperity 
of an ecclefiaitic opponent, it was poflivle for a Minifter of Edin- 
burgh (we {pare his name) to pick out fome half phrafes, after 
breaking down a fentence, which he ventured to offer as a fupe 
plementary proof of irreligion. ‘Thofe who have the book in their 
hand, will probably look in vain for the phrafes that were thus 
perverted : the iy were hever quoted ie once, as this trial was 

probably felt to have been puthed too fa 
At this point of our narrative, it begins to take a more fatisfa€tory 
turn; for as the affair was now broug f con{titutional tri~ 
bunals, thofe perfons, to whom we hay i alluded, had to face 
other members of the Church, who were not likely either to join in 
fuch 
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fuch proceedings, or to fuffer them to pafs unrefifted. Some of 
the members of the Prefbytery propofed that all farther confider- 
ation of this bufinefs fhould be difmiffed, as incompetent to be 
difcuffed in that Court: and this motion was loft by a bare ma. 
jority of 14 to 13; in confequence of which, a motion of the o- 
ther party was charied for a reference to the Synod. At a meet. 
ing of the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, it was refolved, by 
a great majority, that the whole cafe fhould be referred to the en- 
fuing General Affembly. But againft this refolution of the Sy- 
nod. a diffent was entered, and a proteft for leave to complain to 

the General Affembly for redrefs. 
In the interval before the meeting of the General Affembly, 
attempts were made to raife a prejudice in the public mind a- 
gainft Mr Leflie, and to influence, extrajudicially, the opinions 
of thofe who were afterwards to fit as judges upon the queftion ; ; 
particularly by an anonymous differtation in the newfpapers, in 
which both Mr Leflie’s approbation of Hume, and the contents 
of his explanatory letter to Dr Hunter, were moft fhamefully 
mifreprefented , and afterwards by a memorial, circulated clan- 
deftinely in different parts of the country, libellous and inflam. 
matory apaintt Mr Leflie, and all thofe who defended him. It 
was in confequence of thefe publications, that Mr Stewart felt 
it incumbent upon himfelf to undertake the tafk of ftating the 
real nature of the cafe, both in refpe& of the injury: that had 
been perpetrated againft Mr Leflie, and of the danger that threat- 
ened more general “interefts. He had been eleéted to reprefent 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh at this enfuing General Affembly, 
and muft have looked to the approaching decifion with a concern 
too exquifite to be participated by any, but thofe who have them- 
felves {pent their life in diffufing the lights and bleflings of phi- 
lofophy. He he a doétrine menaced with the anathemas of 
the Church, which he himfelf, for more than twenty years, had 
laboured to eftablifh, from the firmeft conviction of its import- 
ance, not merely to the progrefs of phyfical fcience, but to the 
beft interefts of mankind: and he faw perfecution preparing, as 
of old, to difplay her banners, in defence of an inconfiftent 
jargon of me taphy fice al words, which waged war with the hu- 
man underftanding. Under the profpeét of fuch confequences, 
it was indeed incumbent upon thofe to ftep forward, whofe high 
ftation in the public opinion, and whofe forbearance from the 
ordinary occurrences of the day, render their interpofition upon 
great emergencies decifive. To this fenfe of duty we owe the 
prefent publication of Mr Stewart, fo different in its occafion 
jrom the compofiti ons in which he bequeaths himfelf to future 
iimes, but which will ftill preferve fome value on account of its 
learning, 
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learning, after the temporary fubject is forgotten. There is no 
other chance, perhaps, that the names of thofe who gave birth 
to it, or the deeds by which they have marked themfelves during 
their own time, thould ever afterwards be heard of but in this 
little traét by the author of the Philofophy of the Human Mind. 

He has ftated the leading circumftances of fact very nearly as 
we have copied them into our narrative, and then proceeds to 
an enumeration of the paffages which fanction, with the great- 
eft names in theology as well as in philofophy, that doctrine 
which, upon occafions of reference like that in Mr Leflie’s 
work, is more properly cited from Hume, by whom it has been 
moft fully and moit accurately expounded. We have undenia- 
ble anticipations of this doétrine, quoted from the mathematical 
leGtures of Dr Barrow, from the works of DrSamvuet CLarKeE, 
from the philofophical writings of Bifhop Berketey, and from 
the fermons of Bifhop But Ler, the moit illutirious names ina 
the theological and metaphyfical literature of England. We have 
likewile approbations of that doctrine, fubfequent to the publication 
of it by Hume, quoted from the writings of Dr Richard Price, 
Dr Reid of Glafgow, the late Profefior Waring of Cambridge, 
and the late Profeflor John Robifon of Edinburgh, writers pro- 
fefledly oppofed to all the {ceptic ral tenets of Hume, and peculiar- 


ly diftinguifhed by the anxiety and vigilance of their own pious 
perfuafions. Having thus proved that the doctrine, objected to 
in Mr Leflie’s Note, coincides with the opinion 
great majority of the foundeit divines and pl hilofophers, Mr Stew- 
art proceeds to fhow, that the metaphyfical t 
Leflie’s accufers, is devoid of any meaning whatf 


ente rtained by a 


{t, proy ofed | by Mr 
locver, except 
been really 
he fatalifm of 
lark and inexe 
s his pamphlet with 
dignified juitification of his own motives for cc lcending to fuch a 
controverly ; and fubjoins an appendix, in which he has preferyv- 
ed thofe two anonymous libels which we lait mentioned, and the 
anfwer of the Senatus Academicus to the remonitiance about the 
Confeflion of Faith. Befides Mr Stewart’s tract, another was 
publifhed a day or two before the meeting of the Affe embly, en- 
titled, § Objervations on the Nature and Tendency of the D ine of 
Mr Hume concerning Caufe and kffeéd?.’ Vhis work appeared 
without any name, and avoided every allufion to the circumitan- 
ces of the prefent controverfy which fuggefted it. T he di efign of 
itis to feparate, in a diftinét feries of proj x0fitions, thofe ipecu- 
lations of Mr Hume which form a juit analyfis of our notions of 
caufation, from the fceptical confequences whi > has illogical- 
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; 
what cannot in Chriltian charity be fuppof t toh 
intended, being intelligible as an enunciation 
Spinofa, but (if that interpretation be excluded) 
plicable enigma. Mr Stewart conclud 
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ly deduced from that ana lyfis, by mingling with it an unproved 
hypothefis refpecting the origin of ideas and the’ navure of “belief, 
It would do honour to the moft penctrating metaphytician of -the 
age to have avowed this ¢flay: ‘we recogmife, very confidently, in 
its satiety, precifion, and quaint celic acy “of expire flions: the 
talents that were once before employed with great foctuls aguintt 
a very popular fophift in other branches of icience. 

The General Afiembly met, and, agreeably to the forms ’of 
procedure in that Court, the proteft and complaint againft the ‘Jatt 
refolution of the Synod were tubmitted to its confideration ; andy 
in this fhape, the whole merits of the quetlion were difewfled, 

a debate which was prolonged during two entire days. The vote 
was at length calied, whether this complaint fhould be fuftained 
or difmiffed ; and the m:; jority, of 96 above 84, determined that 
it fhould’be fuftained, and thus confirmed the proteft of  thofe 
who had diflented from the refolution of the Synod. © ‘A ‘narrow 
majority indeed ! moft ignominious to them who compofed ‘fuch 
a minority on fuch a queition ! and enough to juttify all the fears 
of thofe who fpared no exertion to avert fo imminent a dan ger! 
We hope fome account of this extraordinary debate will be pub- 
lifhed, to gratify the curiofity of future antiquaries, and the fu- 
ture hiftorians of Scotitli manners. * The beft talents that Scots 
land can at pretent furnifh from the church, the peerage, the 
academy, and the bar, were powerfully difplayed (and yet with 
fo flender a triumph !) in defending maxims ef received ‘and de- 
monitrated philofophy againit the incoherent rhapfodies, the boif- 
terous 


* We are happy to announce to our readers, that a very full and ac. 
curate account of this whole debate has been publithed fince the above 
was prepared for the prefs. lt a by far the moft complete fpecimen 
of the pro ceedings of our Scori/o Convocation that has ever been offered 
to the world, and will be re ad, we do not doubt, with intereft, by-all 
who have-any curiofity to be made acquainted with the nature and ef. 
feéts of this part of our eltablithment. The talents difpiayed upon both 
fides of the queftion are highly creditable to the Affembly, aud could not 
eafily be matched, we believe » many church court in the world, Weare 
we cannot lay fo mue! for the eandour or liberality of the minofi« 
We cannot enter at prefent into the merits of the dileufivn 5 but 
d ng t that flaprant violation of all fairnefa 


iorry 
ty. 
it is impe flible to avi id allu 
or juftice by which Mr Leflic’s opponents tock upon. them to . tell the 

4 Tembly; that, by the words * neeefiary connexion’ in ther famous 
protett, they meant only * a conditional or contingent neceflity : ”. at the 
dame time that they ot bftinately refuted to give any credit to Mr Leflie, 
when he affured them that, by | the word * caufes’ in a work which was 
cntirely occupied with phyfics, he meant * phiyfical caufes ” oaly. Sce 
¢ Account of the Proceedings,’ Kc. p. 44. 84. Ke. 
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terous defamation, and the ignorant jargon of men, among whone 
the truth feemed by fomre difregarded, and by the reft-utterly un- 
known. It mutt have been a wild and ludicrous fpettacle' to the 
{trangers by whom it was witnefled, and for which they could’not 
have been prepared-even by all the mifconceptions they/had been 
taught about Scotifh metaphyfics and Scotith Calvinifm. They 
may well defpair of communicating to their countrymen in the 
fouth any juit-conception of fuch an exhibition, and exprefs their 
impatience, that this new chapter fhould be faithfully compiled 
for the next edition of Scotith Prefbyterian Eloquence Difplayed. 

Such was the final iflue of a conteft, more diicreditable té them 
in whole ignorance and vindictive malice it originated, and fuller 
of anxiety to thofe who were called upon to reprefs the mifchief, 
than-any that, for a long period of years, has violated the peace 
of. literature and the church. We thared that anxiety moft keenly, 
for we faw very clearly that there were involved in the queftion, 
not merely an individual philofopher’s good name and’ fortunes, 
or the future deftiny of the College of Edinburgh, but all the in- 
terefts of learning and toleration in this part of the ifland. The 
circumt{tances of the difpute will probably be foon forgotten; but 
it is right that they fhould be found fomewhere collected, leaft 
future cabals among the fame fet of perfons thould again difturb 
our tranquillity, and render the judgement of the public upon the 
late occafion a fit precedent to be eonfulted. Where fach violence 
has been offered to the rights of free inquiry, and the beft means 
of knowledge brought into danger, we cannot fuffer the occafion to 
pals without a full expreflion of our fentiments. We waited, in- 
deed, purpofely, until we could look back upon the fubje& from a 
calmer diftance ; and we have gained, by this delay, the addition- 
al fatisfaCtion of knowing what impreflion was made in the fouth 
by the account of fuch proceedings, both among men of letters 
and the other enlightened judges of public occurrences. The a- 
ftonifhment and indignation which they have uniformly expreffed, 
even at that diftance from local interefls, and in fpite of diffe- 
rences in party as well as in opinions, are at once the beft affu- 
rance to thofe upon the fpot, that their feelings were not too ftrong, 
and the moft effectual condemnation and punifhment of the of- 
fenders. 

Among the immediate effeéts of the decifion in the General 
Afflembly, nothing afforded us fo much pleafure, as that juftice was 
thereby rendered to Mr Leflie. He cannot but be regarded as a 
min who does honour to his country by his genius, and by a life 
devoted to the labours of fcience. ‘The difcoveries and improve- 
ments which he has communicated to the world form already a 
large contribution, and yet feem an ¢arneft only of what he has 
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in referve, to be matured by farther experiments and more exten- 
five {peculation. ‘Lhe rewards. provided for fuch excellence are, 
in this kingdom, very flender, but the pureft of them are of that 
defcription which he has lately obtained, and which places. him 
in a Gituation of at once performing new fervices to the public, 
and profecuting, without diftraction, his favourite ftudies, That 
litt of illuftrious predeceffors, at the foot of which his name is 
now added, will infpire an ambition to prove himfelf not umaorthy 
of continuing, their line, while it reminds. him how much. will be 
expected, and with what perfevering ardour he- muft toil to fol. 
low out their great example. 

We flatter ourfelves alfo, that the recent difcuflion has not been 
wholly without its ufe in another refpect oi great-local import- 
ance ; by imprefling upon the public at large, and efpecially upon 
the Patrons of the Univerfity, the danger of de parting from that 
fyitem of fingle and exclufive profeflorthips, under which alone it 
can profper.. If our-lunits would admit it, we fhould be happy 
to infert the whole of Mr Playfair’s letter on this fubje& to the 
Lord Proyoit ; it is. perfectly conclufive, and difcovers all that 
per! {picuity of ftatement, fulnefs of reafoning, and judicious illu 
tration, for which his more important compofitions are fo much 
admired. We fhall ufe Mr Stewart’s language to exprefs, in com- 
mon with him, our hope that. the good effects of this letter may 
be perpetuated among the fuccedlors of our prefent M: igiftrates, 
when the details of that competition, by which it was occafioned, 
have funk into oblivion. What Mr Playfair has fo amply proved, 
in the inftance of the Profeflor of Mathematics, is true, more or 
lefs, of all the other branches into which the academical labours 
of this place. are divided.. ‘The duties of- his clafs alone, are fully 
adequate to the talents and. diligence of the teacher, if he difchar. 
ges them with anfaithful regard. to his own fame, and.to the pro- 
grefs of the {cience; which he has undertaken to expound., ‘That 
exclufive occupation, which alone preferves. excellence: even in 
mechanical employments,.cannot fail to be at leaft equally necef, 
fary in the cultivation of an intricate and copious {cience ; and 
here, as in the other cafe, it will be found, that the capacity,af 
doing one thing well, is invariably: more productive than that of 
doing feveral things indifferently. Even a lifetime of uniform puts 
iuit proves unequal to the maltery of any important art, in which 
freth dificulties for ever arife to be overcome by untried refources 
of kill, or-to the exhautting of. a fingle fcience, where new rela- 
tions multiply themfelves, as we proceed, faiter than we can pol- 
fibly oREHaS them. But if our. time be {hattered, through its 
whole courie, by the interfering claims of mixed occupations, we 
may i ourtelves indeed, but we fhall work. with no effective 
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ardour ; and our exertions, though they may fhow a certain form 
of routine, will prove unprofitable to others, and without honour 
to ourfelves. ‘Thefe confiderations, we agree with Mr Stewart 
and Mr Playfair in efteeming conclufive, even againft the union 
of different academical offices, though their provinces might feem 
to border upon each other; but they apply, with infinitely greater 
force, againft uniting an academical office with a living in the 
Church, which impofes duties of much higher import, large e- 
nough to engrofs the belt time of any clergyman who will perforni 
them confcientioufly, precluding all other arrangements of leifure 
from the uncertainty with which fome of the moft facred of thofe 
duties recur, far from being adverfe to private relaxations in lite- 
rature or philofophy, but wholly incompatible with the prolonged 
and unbroken ftudies in which the public profeffor muft perfe- 
vere. It is not by any means that the clerical order operates as 4 
difqualification for fcience ; but that the actual poffeilion of a be- 
nefice, and the proper difcharge of its funétions, can leave no 
time or zeal for another laborious occupation wholly different in 
its nature. Our Univerlities have often drawn from the Church 
their moft diftinguifhed mafters ; and the inftances of Dr Reid, 
Dr Fergufon, and Mr Playfair, not to menition a variety of others, 
will prove how little it is our intereft to exclude from profeflor- 
fhips fuch minifters as miay be induced; by their literary tafte or 
attainments, to prefer the labours of a college to thofe of an ec- 
clefiaftical charge. But théfe very names furnifh an authority alfo, 
from the beft judges, that the cafe is an alternative, in which he who 
has a right fenfe of duty will content himfelf with the choice. 
Under thefe indifputable maxims for the government and pa- 
tronage of our Scotifh Univerfities, they have hitherto flourifh- 
ed, and always in proportion, very nearly, as thofe maxims have 
been obferved. If they fhould unhappily be loft fight of under a 
future fucceffion of patrons, lefs firm againft the intrigues of an 
interefted party conftantly upon the fpot, and inceffantly active, 
the fate of the Univerfity of Edinburgh may be forefeen with 
dbfolute certainty. Inftead of a competition extended over 
the whole kingdom, wherever the required talents and learning 
can be found, its choice of philofophical teachers will be nar 
towed to a fmall clafs of profeflional men, who will parcel oug 
the fciences among themfelves, like the little offices of a corpo~ 
ration ! and for the ardour. with which philofophers have toiled 
upon fcierices growing under their own hands, and the enthu- 
fiafm which they have breathed into their pupils, there will be 
fubftituted a languid, unvaried, obfolete foutine ; and fyftems and 
jargons, long dead and forgotten in the world, will be delivered 
ever, in academical entail, from one fucceffion to another. Hears 
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ers indeed will not long be found ; ‘the times are paft of fuch 
implicit patience : and our young men will refort, as thofe of o- 
ther countries have reforted here, where they can be inftructed 
in thofe f{ciences which occupy the reft of mankind, and prepare 
them for the affairs of life. Symptoms of this fort have already 
we plainly appeared, and may well alarm us of their progrefs, 

Ne know not if it is our anxiety that befets us with thefe pro- 
abet fears. We might take confidence from the proof which 
the ele€tors gave upon the late occafion, of their honourable and 
juft principles in the exercife of their patronage. But we trem- 
ble.to think that, by the conftitution of this patronage, it mutt 
fall into other hands; and that the impulfes thefe have hitherto 
received from a higher fource, have been unmixed with any ten- 
dernefs for the fame of our College, or gny regard to the in- 
terefts of learning. Indeed, fince the decifion of the General 
Aflembly laid Mr jLeflie’s affair at reft, and much more fince the 
unanimous judgment of the public inflicted difgrace upon his 
aecufers, our anxiety has been wholly transferred to this part of 
the cafe, which we have explained to be the origin of all that 
enfued. We cannot leave it, therefore, without entreating our 
readers, if thete are any among them whofe opinion may be of 
weight in this local concern, to confider very carefully the rea- 
fons. of our fear, and the fatal confequences which we have pre- 
dicted. 

We cannot refrain, at the fame time, from remarking, that it 
is this very part of the ftory, the interefted and pecuniary mo- 
tive of the perfeeution which was atte mpted, that muft render it 
lefs acceptable to the curiofity of thofe who care nothing for E- 
dinburgh, but as a fubject of hiftory. They might perhaps fall 
into the miftake of referring all this ignorant violence, about 
caufes and effects, to that fincere though intemperate fanatici{m, 
whofe exploits in former days were occafionally heard of beyond 
the ‘Tweed ; and might have looked upon the proceedings againft 
Mr Leflie as a proof, that that untamed fpirit of Calvinifim ftill 
poffefied the minifters of Edinburgh, which, fifty years ago, per 
fecuted a clergyman for writing the tragedy of Douglas; and, 
fifty years before that, murdered a ftudent of philofophy, wha, 
in his private fpeculations, had fallen into doubts of the evidence 
of revelation. But the recent occurrences are not to be clafled 
with thefe difmal errors of miftaken principle. They belong 
not'to the annals of any peculiar fanaticifm. Such perfons as 
have watched the progrefs of parties in the Church of Scotland 
will readily apprehend our obfervation. If the denominations of 
faction were to be ftill retained, after the conduét to which they 
were applied feems obliterated, we fhould have to tell, that os 
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caufe of genuine. philofophy was defended by the fanatics, while 
the flames of perfecution were kindling by the moderates. ‘That 
defcription of, minifters, who have always proudly avowed a more 
ftriét adherence to the peculiar ftandards of our Church in difci- 
pline and faith, while they are {till charaCterized by a predilec- 
tion for topics of doétrine, and by the more ufeful diftinGtion of 
pattoral affiduities, have loft, in a more enlarged education, and 
amore liberal intercourfe with mankind, thofe feelings of into- 
lerance which difgraced their predeceffors; and, in the cafe of 
Mr Leflie, have proved themfelves equal to the foundeft learning 
of the times, and true to the great maxims of toleration. On 
the other hand, the late attempted perfecution, together with the 
remonitrance about fubfcription, were the acts of a fet of men 
who haye always held themfelves forth as the lineal defcendants 
of Principal Robertfon’s party, and his fucceffors, in the admi- 
niftration of the Church. How it would have moved the hifto- 
rian’s indignation, who thought it not unbecoming of his office 
to publifh his teftimony to the profoundnefs as well as eloquence 
of Mr Hume, and maintained with that philofopher an inter- 
courfe which reflects honour upon both, and whofe manly under- 
flanding, upon the yery fubje& of fubfcriptions, took the ftart of the 
times in which he lived, had he furvived to hear of his name be- 
ing ufed by men who were violating every principle by which 
he had laboured to tranquillize and enlighten the politics of his 
national Church ! 

It may be expected, that we fhould not conclude our ftrictures 
on this fubje&, without a word upon the metaphyfical queftion, 
which was made a pretext of fuch clamour and outrage. We 
have nothing, however, to offer, but a repetition of that doctrine 
concerning the relation of phyfical effetts to their caufes, and 
concerning the proper object of experimental inquiry, in which 
all men of philofophical education are now perfectly agrecd. 
Little remained to be done in improving the ftatément of this im- 
portant principle of logic, after the publication of Mr Hume’s ef- 
fay on the idea of neceflary connexion : except, indeed, what was 
releryed for Mr Stewart, to collect thofe imperfe& anticipations 
of the fame thought which had occurred to feveral of Hume’s 
greateit predeceflors ; and, by this hiftorica] progrefs of the doc- 
trine, to give an indirect, but forcible * confirmation of its reality 
and importance, as well as of the genius that was required to un 
fold itn perfect fhape. As the principle is not merely interwo- 
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* See this remark formerly fated by us more at large, and’ the pred 
fent inflance particularly noticed, in our review’of Canard’s Political 
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ven with thofe of the inductive method of philofophizing, but is 
itfelf the very foundation of that method, it may be traced ina 
variety of paflages throughout the writings of Lord Bacon, more 
or lefs clouded with extraneous notions, but fometimes upon the 
point of being clearly brought out. He declares, for example, 
that the defign of his logic is to direét the philofophical inquiries 
of mankind—* ad ipfa particularia et eorum feries et ordines ;’ 
and, in the very firft aphorifm of the Novum Organon, he lays 
this fimple and fundamental propofition, ‘ Homo Nature Inter. 
pres, tantum intelligit quantum de Nature ordine re vel mente ob- 
fervaverit.? Mr Stewart juftly obferves, that this aphorifm. will 
be acknowledged, by all who are able to form a judgment of its 
uhport, to exprefs precifely the fame do@rine with Mr Leflie’s 
note, andin a manner {till more {trong and unqualified ; for if it 
were to be conftrued according to. that mode of interpretation 
which was-applied to the note, this aphorifm.would not only im. 
ply by inference, but would explicitly affert, that we know no- 
thing whatever concerning the exiftence of the Deity and his at- 
tributes. But the writer’s defign was to enunciate an axiom of 
logic; and to define the true object of all thofe fciences which 
proceed by the methods of experiment and obfervation ; and it 
would have been wholly from the purpofe, to have digreffed, in 
the fame fentence, to the doétrines of Natural Theology. 

This fundamental axiom of the induétive logic ftands in quite 
a different relation. to the propofitions of natural religion, from 
that in.which Mr Leflie’s accufers attempted to repreient it. It 
does not indeed form the bafis on which thofe propofftions reft, 
in the fame manner as they infifted that their contrary axiom 
formed fuch a bafis. But it is ftriGtly confiftent with what forms 
the teal bafis of all thofe propofitions ; and the bare outline of the 
univerfe, to which it illest the naturak philofopher iw his {cien- 
tific refearches, is perfeétly adapted to be the frame of thofe 
{plendid and harmonious defigns which are fpread out to his con- 
templation in natural theology. Qn the contrary, the doctrine 
which Mr Leflie’s accufers have exprefled, with refpeé to the 
phyfical conftitution of things, though they certainly did not mean 
fuch a doétrine, would {trike from the face of the world all fuch 
indications of original’ arrangement and continued agency, ,and 
would exclude us even from the fundamental truth which is the 
bafis of all}thefe fublime views. 

It is one fa€t with regard to the human underftanding, that we 
never can perceive in the courfe of nature, fuch a connexion. be- 
tween two fuicceflive events, as might enable us to infer the one 
from the other as a neceflary confequence. This fad is the foun- 
dation of the inductive logic. at is another and quite a — 
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fagt, obferved in the human. underftanding, that we have a no- 
tion of efficient caufe; it has puzzled fome theorifts toexplain 
the origin of this notion, according to, their eculiar fyftems,; 
but the exiftence of the notion in the mind is a fet, independerx 
of all fyftems. It is a third faét obferved with regard to the pn-. 
aerftanding, that when we once cenfider any thing as, having, be- 
gun to exif, we infer with intuitive belief ‘that that beginning of 
exiftence muft have had an efficient caufe, “This is an,intnition 
of the mind, irrefiftible and underived from any. more fimple 
truth, It is the bafis of the propofitions of natural theology ;.. 
for When we confider the univerfe as haying begun to exit, we 
intuitively and irrefiftibly refer that beginning of exiftence to an 
efficient’caufe. -Our underftanding being brought to recognife a 
Firlt Caufe, the attributes are unfolded to our knowledge by a 
procefs of reafoning, equally irrefiftible, upon the evidences of 
uitelligent and benevolent-defign, which are multiplied innumera- 
bly throughout the whole frame of the vifble and confcious crea- 
tion. 

The fuppofition, however, of a principle operating by neceflity 
in each phyfical caufe, would blot out of nature all this. moral 
grandeur. It converts thefe inftances of a ‘kilful and kind adap- 
tation into effential refults from the dead properties of matter; and 
the fame material energy, that would preferve the order of the 
world for ever, renders it fuperfluous to have recourfe to any o- 
ther beginning. On fuch a principle of neceflary, connexion, ac- 
cordingly, was founded, not only the Atheifm of Spinofa, as we 
obferved already, but that of almoft all thefe Atomifts, whofe 
fyftems have been colle&ted by Cudworth; and it was an idea, 
that M. de ia Place was about to revive the fame fort of dogma 
in a geometric form, which filled Profeffor Robifon with the.ap- 
prehenfions that he exprefled fomewhat to@ decidedly in a recent 
| publication. 
| _Inorder to form a juft cenception ef the naturel or original 
{tate of our impreffions upon thofe fubjects, it is neceflary to. dif- 
entangle ourfelves, if poilible, from the illufions of ordinary lan- 
guage, and the metaphyfical fictions of the fchoolmen. ‘The 
plain and legitimate confeflion, that the human underftanding 
traces no more in the courfe of nature than an invariable {e- 
| quence, afferts or denies’ nothing as to what may be the bond of 
) connexion, whether ‘neceffiry or riot, exeept.that (whatever it is) 

itis not a fubjeét of human knowledge or conjeéture. . “And thus, 
while it delivers us from that hypothetical neceflity which. would 
fubvert all religion, it leaves the mind open for,.the reception of , 
thofe conclufions concerning the origin and government of the 
world, which are deduced by other reafonings. - We cannot clofe 
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this part of the fubje€&t mote properly than in the words of Mr 
Stewart ; and we fhall prefer a paflage in his Philofophy of the 
Human Mind, rather than one to the fame effeét, which we 
might have taken from this little tra&. 

* Mr Hume had the merit of fhewing clearly to philofophers, 
that our common language with refpect to caufe and effed js 
merely analogical; and that if there be any links among phyfical 
events, they ‘mutt for ever remain invifible to us. If thi is part of 
his fyftem be admitted, and if, at the fame time, we admit the 
authority of that principle of the mind which Jeads us to refer 
every change to an efficient caufe, Mr Hume’s doctrine feems to 
be more favourable to Theifm, than even the common notions 
upon the fubjeét, as it keeps the Deity always in view, riot oily 
a3 the firft, but as the con{tantly operating caufe in nature, and 
as the great connecting principle among all the various phenomem 
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what poflibility can he adhere to - meaning of his text, without 
facrificing the effentials of metre 

But there are other ieascaenes in the way of literal ren 
dering which cannot be removed, though they are fometimes 
overlooked at the expence of the goodrefs, and, confequently, 
the popularity of the tranflation. Every language has its own 
idiom—its own clafs of words appropriate to poetry-—its own 
attifices of phrafe and rythmical ftructure, in which, great 
part of what is itri€tly called fyl both in profe and poetry, 
confifts. All this muft be loft ina fotsign tongue; and, indeed, 
fome part of it is often unperceived by foreigners in the original. 
What we lofe, however, of thefe lighter and indefcribable touch- 
es of grace, when we read a language with which we are not 
thoroughly familiar, is made up to us, i many cafes, by the fue 
perior effect which the fenfe is apt to produce on us, where there 
is fomething new in the words by which it is conveyed. We 
have not leifure to inveftigate this problem; but every man, we 
think, muft have obferved how much trite and common-place 
fentiments appear to guin, when they are found in a Greek 
or Latin writer, and how totally the ih fifi 
we turn them into liferal Englifh. ‘Io this it mutt be 
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well as from the general fuperiority of their languages, much 
greater fimplic ‘ity, in point of expreflion, was pteferved, by many 
it leait of their great peets, than would be confiftent with the 
pirit and tone of poetry in our modern unmutfical t ougues. ‘The 
talian, indeed, from the foftnefs of the language, the delicacy of 
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to the ancient clafs; and accordingly, there is a general fim- 
plicity of ftyle (we do not pe: ak of thouvht) which will not bear 
literal tranflation into Englith or Frei 
The confequence of “all this } "Y at a man of tafte and 
fancy, who fits down to prejent his e untrymen with the por- 
trait of an illu{trious bard of antiquity, will b perpetually dif- 
atisfied w the bald and fpiritleis verfon which muit refult 





from a rence to his text. He will therefore be led 
o lay the blam on himfelf, riot on his fyftem ; to touch and 


retouch; to heighten the colouring; to fprinkle here an e- 


pithet, and there a metaphor; to make amends for the beau- 
ties which, like trees long ufed to their foil, will not be a tranf- 
planting, by new «urs and images of his own; till, by deyrees, 
perhaps, like the ever anes ftockings of Sir J. Cutler 
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little trace is left of the original prototype. By this 


proc fs, he 
y >) sea ¢ > } . > . ) a) 
may have fome chance of producing a good poém, though pro- 


’ 


bably nar fo good as if he had followed the bent of his own ge- 


i 4 nius . 
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nius; but he will, beyond a doubt, call down on him the indip, 
nation of thofe who difcover how palpably he has deferted the 
model which he propofed to copy. ‘this indignation is fome. 
times rather unjuft, fince it imputes asa fault, that which was 
prefcribed by necefljty: it is, however, well founded, where the 
copy differs from the origina}, as is often the cafe, not only-in 
flighter fhades of colour, but in the features’ and complexion 6f 
the whole. ‘Thefe two extremes, of meagre copying, and of imi- 
tation fo free and fketchy as to leave no likenefs, are to be found 
in our two tranilations of Homer. After Pope had been cenfured, 
for near a century, for leading his unlearned readers ‘to the mott 
miftaken eftimate of the firlt of poets, (and the cenfure was fure- 
ly not unfounded), there appeared, by a writer, of reputation hard. 
ly inferior to Pope’s, a very diiferent performance; the beft ule 
of which has been, to ferve as a beacon and a fea-mark, by which 
all fucceeding poets may be warned tp turn their helm’ from: the 
erils of literal tranflation. 

The juft medium feems to be, that every thing fhould be al. 
lowed to thé tranilator, which, it may be fairly prefumed, would 
h: ave been the choice of the author had he lived in our own time. 

‘The bufinefs of the tranilator is to enter fo fully, by long flucly 
and attention, into the mind of his original, that he may, as-it 
were, look on every thing with the fame eyes, and feel with the 
fame foul. “Whatever is ‘th oroughly in the manueér of Virgil may, 
when neceffary, be introduced by him who renders Virgil into 
his own tongue ; for the object of a poet is to pleafe, and the ob- 
je of Virgil was to pleafe chiefly by the heauties and graces of 
dition : no one, therefore, can doubt that he would have rather, 
had he written in Englifh, introduced a new image or epithet, than 
left a line weak and unpoetical. But what is not in the manner 
of an author, even though good, fhouk never be admitted ; fora 
tranflation feems prim: arily the ant for the unlearned, and’ can-only 
yniflead them, if it reprefents a poet as thinking and féehng as he 
would not have felt or thought. "We extend this licenfe of devi- 
ation no farther than neceflity requires, by which we intend a ‘po 
etical, not merely a metrical, neceility. 

There aes however, {carce any poems come down to us from 
antiquity, fo fulceptible, in our judgment, of a modern drefs, as 
thofe of Virgil. They are fo far from being marked by that 
naked fimplicity of ftyle, which is more frequently the charac: 
teriftic of ancient poetry, and efpecially of the Homeric, that 
they are, on the contrary, more highly and curioully wrought, 


than any other productions ancient or modern. Though the F 


tranflator, therefore, muft lofe much, he may flill, out of fuch 
abundance, ref&iin a good deal; and, what is moge, he may in 
troduce fuch ornaments as French and Englith poetry indifper 
ja ly 
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fably require, with lefs rifk of deferting the manner of his author, 
M. de Lille has fhewn already, by his tranflation of the Georgics, 
which is perhaps the beft ‘which has ever been made of them, 
that even fuch an inftrument as the French language, in the 
hands of {kill and gemius, may chifel out no inadequate refem- 
blance of the moft confummate poetical excellence. Few, indeed, 
now living in Europe, ase fo competent to the labour of the 
work before us, from warmth of feeling and fancy, extent of 
poetical reading, or dexterity in the management of the refources 
of their native language. 

It is natural to look firft at the beginning of the poem: the 
fir{t lines, like the prerogativa centuria in the Roman contitia, are 
a fort of omen of the reft ; and many readers, probably, decide 
upon the whole, without going any farther. We were forry to 
fee, that M. de Lille confiders the four lines, £ Ille ego qui 
quontiam,’ &c. as genuine, and tranflates them accordingly. 
* On y trouve,’ fays he, * elegance, la grace, et la jufteffe, 
philofophique, qui le caragterifent. Un poéte eft toujours tenté, 
en ecrivant an ouvrage nouveau, de rappeler-le fouvenir de ceux 
gui Vont precedé, et de prouver la flexibilite de fon talent fur la 
varieté des genres qu’il a traités.... Enfin, le poéte Latin a pour 
lui Vautorite d’Orphée, qui, dans le debut de fon po€me des 
Argonautes, avoit rappelé tous fes ouvrages précédens.” The 
lines, however, feem to us, as they have to almoft all critics, nei- 
ther elegant nor fuitable. Many faults may be found with the ex 
preflion; and whatever temptation a poet may feel to recount his 
own triumphs upon Parnaffus, it would be equally improper, and 
unlike the character of Virgil, to introduce them at the head of an 
epic poem. Befides, the exordium of Homer, by a fort of fuper- 
{tition which has lafted to the prefent time, was the eftablithed 
model of the epopeia; and Virgil was, of all men, the leaft 
likely to depart from it. ‘Che author of Madoc is the only poet 
who has thought thefe lines worthy of imitation. It is indeed 
quite natural that their authenticity fhould be defended.on the 
authority of the Argonautics of Orpheus; and we with, as Moyle 
faid on another occafion, no greater punifhment to the believers 
of the one,.than that they fhould alfo give credit to the other. 

The genuine introduction of the Aincid, makes the following 
appearance in the hands of M. de Lille: 

¢ Je chante les combats et ce guerrier pieux 
Qui, banni par le fort des champs de fes aieux, 
Et des bords Phrygiens, conduit dans l’Aufonie, 
Aborda le premier aux champs de Lavinie. 
Errant en cent climats, trifte jouet des flots, 
Long-temps le fort cruel pourfuivit ce héros, 
Et fervit de Junon la haine infatigable. ’ 


Que 
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Que n’imagina point la déeffe implacable, 
Lorfqu’ il portoit fes dieux chez ces fameux Albains, 

Nobles fils d’ilion, et peres des Romains, 

Créoit du Latium la race triomphale, 

Et des vainqueurs des rois la ville impériale !’ 

We find no fault with the former part of thefe lines 5 the late 
ter feems exceptionable. * Que n’imagina point la dee implacable, 
is a feeble verfe, very anworthy of the fevere dig: nity which cha- 
racterifes the original. © Lorfqu’i il por tor t fes dieux,’ does not con- 

vey to us the force of dum conderet urbem, the adverb’ /or/que not 
implying duration of time. It is a ftill greater objection to this 
ine, that it fpeaks of ‘ ces fameux Albains,’ as it they exiited at 
the time that Afneas a ed in Italy. In the text breath, how- 


ever, they become £ nobles fils d’Ilion ;’ and, by putting the two 
together, /Enéas appears ‘ avoir porte fes dieux chez /es defcendans,’ 


which is fomewhat abfurd. ‘The whole of the four lat lines of 
the tranflation, is fpun out as well as confufed, moft unlike the 
grand and harmonious clofe of Virgil ; 
rere unde Latinum, 
Albamique patres, atque » alte mania Rome. 

As it is endlefs to compare a tranflation word by word wit! 
the original, it feems to be the beft mode of afcértaining its de- 
ferts, to try it both in the pailages which afford the finett difplay 
of pafhon, fentiment, and imagery, and in thofe which, from the 
nature of the fubjedt, give little fcope for any of thefe. Such 
are mere narratives of a voyage, a feait, or a procefhion ; the nee 
ceflary operations of agri iculture, cookery, or fhip-carpentry ; 
games and tournaments ; to which we may perhaps add, the pro- 
mifcucus flaughter of a "eld of battle. Thefe, or fome at leaft 
of thefe fubjects, are either left wild or unadorned by moft 
poets, cr r ndered burlefque by usappropl riate ornament 5 but 
Virgil, by the moft perfect union of correct tafte, with unequal- 
led powers of Janguage, bas contrived to render all of them ani- 
mated, various, and poetical. Lo render thefe p lees ade quate- 
ly, tries the fkill and art of a tr. inflator ; as to vie with his origi- 
nal in the fublime and impatlioned parts, puts to the teit his 
imagination, and reach of mind. vi e fliall give {pecimens of 
M, de Lille’s fuccefs in each of thefe. 

The moft iublime paflage in all “a e fincid, and one, with 
which fcarce any thing in claffical antiquity can bear comparifon, 
is the manifeftation of the divi: ities holtile to Troy, in the 
fecond AEneid, cooperating with the Greeks in its deitruction, 
It is Venus who addreffes her fon. 

¢ Non, non, ce ne font point ces objets de ta haine, 

Non, ce n’eft point Paris, ni l’odierfe Hélene ; 
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C’eft le couftroux dés Dieix qui rehverfe nos mots. 
Viens, je vais diffipér les nuages obf{eurs, 











Fe Dont fur tes yeux mortels e vapétir répandiie 
(a Cache ce grand fpeGtdcle h'ta debil¥ vue. 
t Ecoute feulement, et, ddcile & th vdix, 
t- D’une mere qti t’aiine, exécute les lois, 
‘; Fi Vois-tu ces longs débrié, ces piervés difperftes; 
a | De ces brdlantes tots Tes maffes renverfces; 
n= | Cette poudre, ces feux ondéyans dine les dirs? 
ot La, le trident en main, le puitfaht dieu des mers 
18 De la terre a gr inds coups €htr’otivrant les entraillé 
at A leur bafe profonde artdché ties muritillés, 
we | Et dans fes fondemeiis déracine Tlion. 
— Ici, tonne en f nplacable Junon : 
," Debout, Ik Tt r en main; la vols-tu fous ces portes 
of Appeler fes foldats? Vofs-tu de ces coho-tes 
he L’ Hellefpoat a-prands flots lui vornir les fecours. 
Sur un nuage atdent; au fommet de ces tours, 





Reyarde ; c’eft Pallas, dont Ja main homicide 

ite dans les airs ’étincelante égide. 

uy iter méme aux Grecs fotiffle un feu belligtienx, 

: cite les mortels, et foriléve lés dieu. 

Fuis ; calme un vain céurroix: fiiis, c’én eft fait. Ta tere 

V er tes pas, et te rendré a ton pére. ” 

One of the moft beautiful emendations Which conjectural eri- 
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ch | ticifm has ever*niade, ts tn the firft lines here tranflated. Tt ftands, 

ee FE lieve, in all the manufcripts, 

yi © Non tibi Tyndaridts facies invita Lacie t, 

Ge Culbatufue Paris 3 verdt inclmemia Divom 

alt everiit opes, flerhitque a tiilmine Trojam. ° 

on F ! fin ; but what id Histone e, in the energy amd enthufiafm 

ut of the p , has been produced, by altering a fingle word! We 

al- ot recolleét bs r wl h ym it was fu: ggett ed 5 but all the later edi- 

Ole | tions read in the fecond Tine, * Dikmewe inclementia, Divom.’ It 

aCe s marvellous to us that M. de Lille thould have negleéted to tranf- 

I fue the {pirit of this repetition of the word Jivem into his tranf 

hi lation. ‘The age, however, which we have quoted, contains 

of ome brilliant S, which evince the fympathy of M. de Lille’s 
poind with thiat of his author. We have been, upon the whole, 

ith nuch pleafed with the tranflation of the fecond book. 

DB, ‘The Fourth Afneid is, by common sear allowed to excel 

the Il other epic poetry, in the difpla iy of pafhon and poetic enthu- 

B ifm. It is difficult to feleét a paflage i in which thefe merits are 
ron iidek. becaufe they over fpre ad the whole furface, from the 
middie of the book at ieaft, to the conclufion. There is one, 

a however, —_— emp. prt ir to every man of tafte, and it will af- 

: ford a fair fpecimen of the tranflation. 
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At trepida, et captis immanibus effera Dido, &c. 
« Didon demeure feule. Alors de fon injure 
L’affreux reffouvenir aigriffant fa bleffure, 
Dans Pacces violent de fon dernier tranfport, 
‘Tout entiere livrée a fes projets de mort. 
Roulant en traits de feu fe prunelles fanglantes, 
Le vifage livide, et les lévres tremblantes ; 
Les traits defigurés, et le front fans couleur, 
Oi deja dela mort s’imprime la paleur, 
Vers le fond du palais Didon delefperée 
Precipite en fureur fa\demarche egarée, 
Monte au bicher, faifit le glaive du héros, 
Ce glaive, a qui fon ceur demande le repés, 
Ce fer 2 la beauté donné par la courage, 
Helas ! et dant l’amour ne prévit t point Pufage, 
Ce lit, ces vétemens fi connus a fes yeux, 
Sufpendent un moment {es tranfports furieux. 
Sur ces chers monume: as, ce portrait et ces arines, 
Penfive, elle s’arréte et repand quelques larmes ; 
Se place fur le lit, et parmi des fanglots 
Laiffe, d’un ton mourant, tomber ces derniers mots + 
“ Gages jadis fi chers dans un temps plus. propice, 
A votre cendre au moins que ma cendre s’uniffe ! 
Recevez donc mon ame, et calmez mes tourmens. 
J’ai vécu, j’ai rempli mes glorieux momens ; 
«¢ Et mon ombre aux enfers defcendra triomphante. 
«* Jai fondé, j’ai vu naitre uve ville puiflante. 
«¢ Sur un frere cruel j’ai vengé mon epoux. 
Heureufe, heureufe, helas ! fi, jeté Join de nous, 
‘ L’infidéle jamais n’eit touché ce rivage ! ”” 
A.ces mots, fur fa couche imprimant fon vilage : 
* Quoi! mourir fans vengeance} Oui, mourons: pour mon c@ur 
La mort, méme a ce prix, la mort a fa douceur. 
Que ces feux fur les eaux éclairent le parjure. 
Frappons, Fuis, malheureux, fous cet affreux augure ! ” 
It is impothible not to feel that this is very good; but a faftidious 
critic would frown at many of its deviations from the original. 
Nine lines become twenty, by the help of fuch interpolations as 
* Dans Paccés violent de fon dernier tranfport,’ or © Les traits de- 
figurés, et le front fans couleur ;’ neither of which feem very ma- 
terial to the fenfe. But we would forgive all, rather than the 
three lines which we have put in italics. The firft is not eafily 
reduced into fenfe. A rhyme was to be found for Aéros ; but it 
might, one would fancy, have been purchafed at lefs expenee. 
A termination in o is not very rare in the French language. As 
to the enfuing couplet, it may feem very pretty at Paris; but to 
' us 
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us grave critics of a northern latitude, who think that even ?amour 
may be mifplaced, the addition is far from mending the expreffion 
of Virgil ;—non hos quafitum munus in ufus. ‘There is in this a 
fimple pathos, which M. de Lille, with beauty, valour, and love 
in his hand, has not attained. The fpeech of Dido, however, is 
rendered with perfect faithfulnefs and elegange, 

Virgil is the moft picturefque of poets; none ever defcribed 
nature with fuch delicacy of obfervation. .-Homer fometimes 
leaves his pictures imperfect, through. hafte; Spenfer and Taffo 
fatigue with their details. But the tafte of Virgil di€tated to him 
the precife point, where the reader has received juft enough, to 
make out the reft himfelf. ‘The imagination has full play, and 
we are kept in that ftate of activity and’ moderate excitation, 
which, as it is the great pleafure of reading to’ experience, it muft 
be the great fecret of writing to produce. ' A very beautiful de- 
fcription occurs in the firft Aineid. 

© Eft in feceffu longo locus ;: infula portum 
Lfficit obje%u laterum, quilus omnis ab alto 
Frangitur, inque finus fcindit fefe unda redu@os. 

Hinc atque hine vaffe rupes, geminique minantur 

In calam feopult, quorum fub vertice late 

FEquora tuta filent ; tum filvis [cena corufcis 
Defuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbr 2. 
Fronte fub adverfd fcopulis pendentibus antrum ; 
Intus aque dulces, vivoque fedilia faxo, 

Nympharum domus ; hie feffas non vincula navis 
Ulla tenent, unco non allegat anchora morfu.’ 

Dans un golfe enfoncé, fur de fanvages bords, 
S’ouvre un port naturel, defendu par une ile, 

Dont les bras éterdus, brifant onde indocile, 

Au fond de ce baflin, par deux accés divers, 
Ouvrent un long paflage aux flots bruyans des mers. 
Des deux cdtés du port un vafte roc s’avance, 

Qui menace les cieux du fon fommet immenfe ; 
Balancés par les vents, de bois aigrent fon front ; 
A fes pieds le flot dort dans une calme profond ; 
Et des arbres touffus ’amphithéatre fombre 
Prolonge fur les flots la noirceur de fon ombre. 

En face, un antre frais, fous des rochers pendans, 
Fait jaillir une eau douce en ruiffeaux abondans ; 
Autour regnent des banes taillés par la nature. 

La nafade fe plait fous cette grotte obfcure, 

Qui préfente a la fois un antre aux matelots, 

Une eau pure & la foif, un afile au repos ; 

Et, fans qu’un fer mordant par fon poids les arréte, 
Les vaifleaux protégés y bravent la tempéte. ’ 
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M. de Lille is very fuccefsful, as.thofe who have read his ori- 
inal poems well know, in what may be Called /and/cape poetry. 
Almoit the whole of the lines now quoted {eem to us good; but the 

couplet, * Et des arbres touffus,’ &c. is exquifite, and eyen fupe- 
rior to the original. Nymp/ arum domus is more pit turefqn ue and 
animated than M. de Lille’s foli ad 3, it is not 
thought by naturalifts, that naiads are ev yund fo near to falt 
water. The two lines which follow the iad are fuperfluous, 
and not an improvemen 

now fet br a : 
{train, in whieh Vir 
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It feems hat lly pofi ble to give dignity to that part or t 
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FEneid, wh era Tulus remarks, thy it the 
indeed it i matter of regret that 
ititious a deference to the traditions of i ul ntry. have mingle 
fo foolifh a legend with a work which was deitined to puthve 
itfelf. The original lines are in Afneid, lib. vil. y. 107 
comaliad d them. 
ns le lieu . ye. frais d’une riche campagne 
t et le charmant Afcagne, 
de yerdure couverts, 
r de 5 mets les fatigues de > mers. 
chargent point une table {uperbe ; 
ie f wils étendent fur ’herb 
arrcts du deitin) 
ans appréts un champétre felfti 
tributs des vergers leur coupe fe couronne, 
Et Cis S i & ta le aux prdfens de Pomone. 
Tow: ' 
Leur dent auc ndadicake attag 
Et oes faim s’accordant avec 
Des debris de Céres a dévoré | 
Afcagne a cet afpect, dans un tranfport foudain : 
Eh quoi! la table auffi devient notre feftin! ” 
S’écria-t-il. Ces mots, gu’on edt j we frivoles, 
Le héros les faifit ; 
“ par lui le figna 
or edt juge frivo Les, is exceedingly weak ; but the re{t is exe 
a with no want of {fkill. We tru(t that the appearance of 
pun in the fourth line was unintentional. : 
The following return of killed and wounded, fo frequent in 
the two great poets, jis not an eafy pa rt of the interpreter’s taik. 
‘ Princip io Phalatim, et fuccifo poplite Gygem 
Excipit ; bine papas fugientibus ingerit hefla 
dn tergum: Funo vites avimumgue minifirg!. 


‘ . 
et ces douces paroles 
1 de la fin de leurs mgux. ’ 
Oy 
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Addit Haljn comitem, et fucci{d Phegia parméd ; 
Ignaros deinde in muris, Martemque cientes, 
Alcand wemegys, Haliumque, Notaiacewr, Prytanimque ; 
Lyncea tendentem contra, foctofque vocantem, 

Vibr anti gladio connixus ab aggere dexter 

Ocer upat 3 huic uno deyeAum comminus tu 

Cum galed longe jacuit caput ; inde ferarum 

een m Amycum, quo non felicior alter 

Ungere tela manu, ferrumque armare veneno.’ 

Phalaris mord la poudre, et Gygis chancelan 

A peine a fe trainer fur fon genon fanglant : 

Il défarme, il pourfuit la foule qui l’évite, 

Et de leurs propres traits les atteint dans leur fuite ; 
Junon fert fa fureur. Halys n’echappe pas ; 

Phégeé et fon pavois font percés par fon bras. 
D’autres Troyens, rangés le long de leurs murailles, 
Occupés des affauts, ignoroient ces battailles. 
Alcandre, Noémon, Halius, Prytanis, 

A leur compagnons morts font bientdt réunis : 
Intrepide au milieu de Pimmenfe carnage, 

Lyncée ofe a Turnus oppofer fon courage ; 













Et de fes compagnons appele le fecours, 

Du fommet des remparts et du pied de leurs tours : 

i e glaive étincelant, plus prompt que la tempéte, 
sien loin avec fon cafque a fait voler fa téte. 

Plus loin tombe Amycus, la terreur des forets, 

Savant dans l’art.cruel d’empoifonner fes traits. ’ 

This is every where paraphrattic, and, in the death of Linceus, 
makes no attempt at giving the fenfe of the original. We have 
already declared ourfelves hoftile to the extreme of literalnefs in 
tranflation; but the variety which Homer and Virgil have fcat- 
tered over their narratives of wounds and death, is one of their 
itriking excellences, and forms an excufe for thofe details, which, 
to our modern talte, are often long and dif: gufting. The charac- 
ter of Amycus is equivoc: lly reprefented by /a terreur des fortts. 
Virgil = him, a defiroyer of wild be afts : to judge by M. de 
Lille, we e mig ht fufpeét him for another Cacus. 

The grand fault of this * anflatjon is redundancy : the flighteft 
hints of the original are € drawn to French wire,’ and {pread 
over the furface of half a page. ‘This is always wrong in a tranf- 
lation, becaufe it is unneceflary ; it is particularly wrong, where 
it gives a falfe character to the whole. French poetry, at the 
belt, is apt to run into declamation: one great genius of falfe 
talte is enough to corrupt a whole people ; and the example of 


Corneille, the firft, if not the greateft of their eminent poets, 
has probably led to this extravagance. 
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The traitor to his country, and the inceftuous, are reckoned by 
the Sybil to Aineas, among thofe who fuffer punifhment in Tar- 
tarus. 

© Vendidit bie auro patriam, dominunque potentem 

Impofuit 3 fixit lege pretio, atque refexit : 

Hic thalamum jnva/fit nate, vetitofgue hymenaos.? JEn. vi. 621. 
From thefe three verfes proceed twelve. 

« [ls ont leur place ici ces laches mercenaires 

Qui vendent leur patrie a des lox étrangeres. 

La peine fuit de pres ce pere inceftueux, 

Qui jeta fur fa fille un ceil voluptueux, 

Et, jufque dans fon lit portant fa flamme impure; 

D’m horrible hyménée outragea la nature. 

Ils font jugés ici tous ces juges fans foi 

Qui de Pintérét feul recennoifloient la loi, 

Qui, mettant la juftice 2 P’infames encheres, 

DiGoient et rétraitoient leurs arréts metcenaites ; 

Et de qui la balance inclinée @ leur choix 

Corrompit la jultice et fit mentir les lois. ’ 

Not a word about judges in the original! The fecond line re- 
lates not to thofe who perveriely adminifter laws, but to fuch as, 
like Curio and Antony, who perhaps were glanced at, proftitute 
the influence which the right of propofing laws to the people gave 
the magiftrates of ancient republics, to the purpofes of corruption 
or tyranny. M. de Lille is too good a {cholar to have mifconftrued 
this: his miftranflation muft have proceeded from extreme hafte, 
or a love of declamation. We have indeed met with no paflage 
quite fo exceptionable as this. ‘The following, though fhort, is 
a heinous fin againft taite. Afneas arrives at Carthage ; he fees 
the walls juit built, and the new colony flourifhing in fecurity and 

eace. A natural exclamation breaks from him. 

© O fortunati, quorum jam menia furgunt ! 

Sineas ait, et faftigia fufpicit urbis, Virg. 

* Peuple heureux ! vous voyez élever votre ville ; 

Et nous, dit le héros, nous cherchons un afile.’ De Lille. 

The fecond line terribly enfeebles the fenfe, by the common 
fault of exprefling what was implied before. 

We will not undertake to give a decided charaéter of this 
work. It contains many beauties, with many defeéts. In what 
proportion thefe are mingled, we cannot afcertain, without a more 
accurate comparifon with the original, than we have leifure to 
thake ; and without a more thorough knowledge of what can 
be done in French, than we can be expected to poffefs: for it 
feems hardly juft to blame a tranflation, unlefs we fee clearly 
how a better might be made. ‘The preface and notes are of great 
merit. ‘They do not perhaps go deeply into metaphyfical criti- 
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cifm, nor analyze the principles of poetical approbation ; but they 
prefent, what moft readers will like much better, the remarks of 
a man, who has grown old in the fervice of. the Mufes—inti- 
mately acquainted with the beft models, and ftrongly fufceptible 
of poctical feeling—without .fuffering that feeling to degenerate 
into blind admiration, nor forgetting that the fundation of tafte 
is propriety and good fenfe. 

The work of M. Quenneville ought perhaps to meet with 
mercy at our hands. ‘The author is a_reviewer like ourfelves. 
But, alas! there is no friendfhip, faith the proverb, among thofe 
who exercife the fame trade. Pedicult pediculis infeflantur: re- 
viewers muft be the prey of reviewers. ‘This M. Quenneville 
(who, being member of ‘many literary focieties, and profeffor of 
the Greek tongue, as is fet forth in his title-page, muft doubtlefs 
be a very learned perfon) is not pleafed with M. de Lille’s tranfla- 
tion of the Aineid. The method he takes of telling the worid fo, 
is the following. 

Virgil writes a letter (paying the poftage as far as Styx) to 
M. de Lille. In this he informs him, that all the great poets, 
ancient and modern, live together very happily below, and are 
as much pleafed with each other’s productions, as they were with 
their own of yore. Having ceafed, however, to write verfes, 



































‘ (probably from want of a bookfeller to purchafe them), and feel- 
Nf ing fome ennui even in ElyGum, they refolve to eftablith a critical 
4 fociety, § fous le nom de Comité de Revifion des Enfers.’ The 
h proceedings of this committee are, fays Virgil, conducted with 
aT great order. * Dans nos {eances, point de bruit, point de trouble; 
" chacun parle quand il veut, et dit ce qu'il veut.” We fhould 
bs have thought that M. de Lille might have had experience of fome 
a4 | committees on this fide Acheron, in which every man fpoke 

when and what he pleafed, where the confequence was not 

point de bruit, point de trouble, but the dire&t reverfe. Homer is 

prefident, and Corneille vice-prefident of this dark divan. For 

fecretaries, Virgil himfelf, and Ariofto. The other members 

are, as might be expected, Ai{chylus, Rouffeau, Euripides, 
on & Milton, Lucan, Boileau, &c. &c. &e, Voltaire, we rather 

fear, was black-balled: * nous ne lui avons pas fait un accueil 
hig & brillant & fon arrivee.’ For this he affigns divers reafons, fome 
hat favourable, and fome unfavourable to the faid Voltaire. Before 
ore | this committee, M. de Lille’s tranflation paffes in review ; and the 
. to & ject of Virgil's letter is to communicate the criticifms which 
can | t underwent, in hopes that deference to fuch venerable*fpectres 
rit | Would foften a heart which might be obdeate to human cen- 
atly § ‘ure. ‘The plan of the fubterraneous fraternity was to meet in 
veat @ 2funny part of their fields, where one read the original and 
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Art. IX. A Short Account of the Caufe of the Difeafe in Corn, 
called by Farmers the Blight, the Mildew, and the Ruf. By 
Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. London: Harding: 180s. 


We are induced to call the attention of our readers to this lit. 

tle tract, from the importanee of the fubjedt, and the va- 
lue of the hints which it throws out, as well as the refpe& due 
to every thing that bears a name fo defervedly celebrated, both 
among the lovers of fcience, and the patrons of the moft ufeful 
arts. We believe we participate in a very univerfal feeling, when 
we exprefs our regret that fo few occafions fhould offer of notic- 
ing fimilar communications from the fame quarter. 

The ones which the blight made in Jaft year’s crop directed 
Sir Jofe ph 1 Banks’s attention to the nature of that difeafe. The 
general ignorance of agriculturifts upon the fubject, feemed to 
juggeft the propriety of a popular eflay, which might indicate 
what naturalifts have afcertained refpeéting it; and his own ex- 
tenfive experience in both capacities enabled him better than any 
body elfe to perform this ufeful tafk. He has enriched his trea- 
tife with a number of original remarks and important fuggeftions 
for further experiments, which his long and intimate acquaint. 
ance with the fubjeét pointed out to him. It is neatly and unaf- 
fectedly comp yofed 5 and the opinions which it delivers are mark- 
ed by a union, as rare as it is natural, of modefty and found fenfe. 

All pe ried plants, our author obferves, are provided by nature 
with mouths or pores on the furface of their leaves and ftalks. 
rhefe are deftined to fupply the vegetable’s want of locomotion, 
by enabling it to profit by all the aqueous particles which may 
fall upon it, or be contained in the air which furrounds it. They 
are opening in wet, and fhut in dry weather ; and greedily abforb 
the moifture that comes in conta@t with them. ‘he furface of 
ftraw is covered with alternate ftripes; the one fet more folid— 
the other filled with the mouths juft now defcribed. Into thele 
the farina of a {mall parafitic fungus frequently penetrates ; ther 
it {prouts ; and though its roots have not yet been detected be- 
yond the bark, eens. can be no doubt that they puth themfelves 
into the cellular texture, and, intercepting the fap in its afcent, 
nourifh the little svafenoom at the expence of the grain. Itis 
the kernel of the primary plant which fuffers by this intrufion; 
in proportion to the number of fungi which take root in the ftalk, 
the grain in the ear is fhrivelled ; and while the bran remains as 
plentiful as before, the flour is fo much diminifhed, that our aw 
thor afferts fome of the laft year’s crop did not yield a {tone from 
a fack of wheat; or it may happen that the whole produce, if 


ground, fhould give bran alone. This fungus attacks corn early 
m 
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in fpring ; aflumes an orange colour, which afterwards becomes 
deep brown; and, in hot weather, ripens and fheds its feed per- 
haps in the fpace of a week. Spring corn fuffers lefs from it than 
winter, prob: ably becaufe the fungus has lefs time to fpread over 
and exhauft it. It does not feem peculiar to this country. All 
over Europe, where corn is grown, the blight is known ; and fpe- 
cimens of a parafitic plant, nearly refembling the Englith, Rise 
lately been received in wheat frem New South Wales. Nor does 
this fungus appear to attack corn plants only. The neighbour- 
hood of a barberry buth will infeé&t a whole diftri€& of grain with 
the difeafe ; from whence our author ver ry reafonably infers, that 
this tree, known to be very fubjeét to a ruft refembling the blight, 
fheds the farina of its fungus, which the wind carries to the pores 
of the corn. 

Early in the feafon, the ruft, in its orange-coloured ftage, may 
be obferved upon a few ftalks here and there in a field. At this 
oe it takes many weeks of coming to maturity; and that in- 

erval our author advifes the farmer to employ in eradic: iting thofe 

infeéted plants, which, if permitted to mpen, are fo many nefts 
of numberlefs fungi. Each pore may contain from twenty to 
forty, and each fungus fheds a hundre: 1 feed; fo that, in the hot 
feafon, when they ripen quickly, a fingle ftalk nay infeét a whole 
parifh. He fufpects it may likewife find its way in the ftraw, 
mixed up with manure ; and feveral grailes are obvioutly fubject 
toit. ‘The former caufe is eafily removed ; and careful weeding 
is a certain preventive of the latter. . 

Our author concludes his tract by two fuggeftions of very great 
practical import ce. The firft is a query, whether the copious 
Siverth of thefe fungi upon the leaves and ttalks of corn does not 
add to the nutritive matter of the ftraw? The weight of the 
itraw is certainly increafed in proportion as the grain loies by the 
growth of the par afitical plant; but the que {tion is tube tted to farm- 
ers, whether the fungus has the qualities which adapt it to the fto- 
machs of cattle ?—A eects which may cafily be anfwered by 
the experience of laft year’s feeding from the ftraw crop. 

The other fu; ggeflion is pr {till yreater moment, and we fhall 
give it in Sir Joteph’ s own words: 

¢ It cannot be improper in this place to remark, that although the 
feeds of wheat are rendered, by the exhaviting power of the fungus, 
fo lean and fhrivelled that fearce any flour fit for the manufa@ture of 
bread can be obtained by grinding them, thefe very feeds will, except, 
perhaps, in the very worit cafes*, anfwer the purpofe of feed corn, as 

K 3 well 

* 80 grains of the moft blighted wheat of the lait year, sels could 
be obtained, were fown in pots in the hothc ovfe ; of thefe, feventy-two 
roduced healthy plants, a lofs of 10 per cent. only 
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We are very far from having contaminated our memory by 
reading much of thefe volumes. But from the errors that crowd 
every page upon which we looked, we will try to recolleé& a few, 
merely that our readers may be fatisfied that this is not a work 
on which they are to rely for any information whatever. 

The very beginning is a b lunder. He is called * the younger 
fon of a younger branch of the houfe of Perigord.’ We » thought 
every body knew that he is the eldeft fon. He is faid to have 
been born club-footed ; but there is no mention of the well-known 
faét, that, on account of this deformity, he was de prived of his 
birthright. The compiler appears equally ignorant, that, for the 
fame fatisfaCtory reafon, Talleyrand was never fuffered to enjoy, 
even in infancy, the comforts of living in his father’s f: mily, un- 
der whofe roof he never flept; and th: it he was forced into the 
ecclefiaftical profeffion, in cpoetitiie to all hisown wilhes. Thefe 
anecdotes are the more fit to be noticed, becaufe fuch irreparable 
injuftice in early life cannot fail to give a bias to a {trong charac. 
ter. 

That the compiler may lofe no time in indulging fuch as fhall 
be his readers, with what he appears to have chiefly intended for 
their gratification, we are told of this efropié being immerfed in 
all the outrage and excefles of pleafure, at the age of fourteen. 
We are told ‘the names of the very brothels, and the women who 
kept them. At the fame early age he makes him philofophize al- 
fo, and even prophecy ; for we are told, that after beating the 
watch and quarrelling with a moufquetaire, he fwore, {till at the 
age of rca n,— 

* That it fhould not be for want of his active endeavours and philo- 
fophical zeal, if, twenty-five years afterwards, Chriitian teachers and 
Chriftian pupils were ftill fou: id in France, or if Chriftian churches were 
not changed into theatres, and Chriftian colleges into brothels.’ p. 6,° 

‘Thefe twenty-five years make out precite ly the year 1 793: We 
confidently hope there is not a book-club in the whole of this 

‘redulous country, where fuch ftutf will be read farther than this 
page. 

It might have been well for fome parts of Europe, had Talley- 
rand been really fo idle and profligate at college ; inttead of form- 
ig, in fullen and laborious refe rve, thofe talents which, it would 
feem, are not only become our terror, but make us inquifitive a- 
bout his vices. He ftudied at the Sorbonne, at the fame time 
with Sieyes; and he was then remarked only as a filent and 
haughty young man, who p ifled all his time among his books. 

We thail permit one fpecimen of this compiler’s abominations 
to be entered on our page , becaufe its ludicrous defiance of all 
ruth and fenfe faves it trom any immoral effect. We are defired 
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to believe, that the following boaft of his exploits, from the age 
of feventeen to twenty-one, was made by the young Abbé him- 
felf. 

¢ During five years (he /aid), that fix hufbands, from jealoufy on his 
account, had blown out their brains, and eighteen lovers had perifhed 
in duels for ladies who were his miftreffes. ‘Ten wives, deferted by him, 
had retired in defpair to convents. ‘Twelve unmarried ladies, from 
doubt of his fidelity or conftancy, had either broken their hearts, or 
poifoned themfelves in defperation. All thefe were perfons of Aaut ton ; 
and in their number he did not therefore include the hundreds of the 
Bourgeoifie at the Grifets*, or of chambermaids, who, forfaken by him, 
fou ght confolation from an halter, or in the river Seine. He had, be- 
fides, during the fame fhort period, made twenty-four hufbands happy 
fathers, and forty maids folitary and miferable mothers!’ p. 19. 

Whoever would have more of this, may go to the book itfelf; 
and delight themfelves with ftaring at this moft wonderful and 
peftilential dragon, and with learning alfo, very profoundly, the 
manners and cuftoms of the French nation. ‘They may think it a 
new view alfo of the pious character of Louis XVI., that he con- 
ferred on this public de vouring montter the bifhopric of Autun. 
Surely the SOR if he is honeft in his profeffions, muft have 
utterly loft his underftanding, when he believed that he was ferv- 
ing the caufe of the old government, by this flagitious fatire of a 
court, where the gre: ateft enormities led to the higheft honours. 
But it is foolifh to be ferious on fuch an occafion. 

The ignorant libellift makes him Bifhop of Autun feveral years 
before his idvancement to that dignity. He was not promoted 
till the end of the year 1788 or 1789 3 and during the time that 
mF is placed ine xile at Thouloufe or Autun, for crimes that would 
have deferved the fcaffold, the Abbé de Perigord was atu: lly dif- 

charging with great reputation one of the moft eminent functions 
in the church, that of Agent du Clerg? de France. The Revolu- 
tionary Plutarch knows nothing of this fa&t, which is enough to 
infwer a whole volume of calumnies. It was in this diftinguith- 
ed fituation that he addreffed to the clergy his famous difcours fur 

loteries, which firft announced his talents to the world, and 
opened to him, under the patronage of Louis XVI., the firft dig- 
ities of the church. 

We have the fame ignorance and abfurdities, in what is faid of 
the tranfaCtions of the National Affembly. In order to give Tal- 
ieyrand a participation in every crime, he is made a confidential 
uilociate in all the different parties. He is reprefented as the 


friend 





* We do not {top to inquire, which of the two languages it is that 
the compiler does not underftand. 
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but the dufky fhades of interminable forefts, where filence feems 
to have eftablifhed her reign, and where the lonely traveller muft 
hold his irkfome way, amid perils and privations, without the 
hope of any brilliant difcovery to reward his toils, and embellith 
the narrative of his adventures. 

Notwithftanding all thefe obftacles and difadvantages, the au- 
thor of the book before us was induced to undertake a journey 
through this remote country, principally to make obfervations 
upon the vegetable productions which are to be found there, 
But, although natural hiftory was his chief objeét, he does not 
confine himfelf to his hortus ficcus ; his obfervations take a wider 
range, and enable us to form fome opinion regarding the pro- 
grefs which thefe ftates have made in agriculture, commerce, 
and population. It muft, however, be confefled, that he treats 
thefe fubje&ts in an unconnected and defultory manner ; and 
that the information which he communicates is, in many re- 
f{peéts, fcanty and inadequate. But, as his narrative was not o- 
riginally intended for publication, and as he was limited toa 
very fhort {pace of time for the performance of his arduous jour- 
ney, it would be unfair, perhaps, to blame him for deficiencies 
which, in his cafe, were in fome meafure unavoidable. We are, 
indeed, upon the whole, more inclined to praife than to cenfure 
M. Michaux. He is not one of thofe travellers who, to ufe 
Bacon’s phrafe, when they go abroad, ‘ go hooded,’ and fee no- 
thing; for he feems to have made every inquiry that his time 
permitted; and, befides, it is feldom that we meet with a writ- 
er of his country fo free from every kind of trifling, romancing, 
and affe€tation. His book has no pretenfions to philofophy, 
but it is plain, fenfible, and inftru€tive. They, however, who 
read travels only for the fake of the marvels they contain, will 
find very little amufement in it; for the author is very deficient 
in wonderful ftories, having neither feen mammoths, fought 
with cannibals, nor intrigued with Indian princeffes. 

The expedition, we are informed, was undertaken under the 
aufpices of M. Chaptal, Minifter of the Interior. Our travel- 
ler failed from Bourdeaux, and arrived at Charleftown in South 
Carolina in Oftober 1801. ‘This city is the feat of an active 
commerce between the northern and the fouthern ftates; it 
contains nearly twenty thoufand iphabitants; and it is curious 
to learn that, in this land of liberty, upwards of nine thoufand 
of this number are flaves. Before fetting out upon his weftern 
expedition, Dr Michaux made a confiderable ftay at this place, 
as well as at New York and Philadelphia. The population of 
the former is reckoned at fifty thoufand ; that of Philadelphia, 
the largeft, handfomeit, and mott populous city of North Ame- 
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rica, is eftimated at feventy thoufand. Upon the 27th of June 
1802, our traveller fet out from this city to crofs the Alleganies, 
having before him a journey of near two thoufand miles, to be 
accomplifhed by the following O&tober. From Philadelphia to 
Pittfhurgh, the northern entrance into the weftern ftates, the 
diftance is three hundred miles, and the road lies through a 
country whofe hilly furface, covered with dark ferefts, gives it 
the appearance of an agitated fea. There are, however, inter- 
mediate {pots of rich and cultivated foil, yielding crops of wheet, 
oats, and rye. Beyond Shippenfburgh, which is one hundred 
and. forty miles from Philadelphia, there is no public convey- 
ance upon this road; but, as the Americans are always thirfty, 
there is no want of inns, which are frequently kept by captains, 
colonels, and other military dignitaries, with the appropriate fign 
of a General Wafhington. ‘The breakfafts at thefe inns are, we 
find, much in that ftyle which Dr Johnfon, when in Scotland, 
fo highly approved; fried ham and eggs, with a broiled fowl, 
being generally ferved up with the tea and coffee. Upon our 
traveller’s arrival at Bedford, a town near the foot of the Allegany 
ridge, he found all the inhabitants of the country engaged in a 
high feftival, to commemorate, not a victory over the royalifts, 
but the repeal of the duty upon whifky ; and, upon this memo- 
rable occafion, every independent American thought it a civic 
duty to get exceedingly drunk. We find the German colonifts 
are the moft fober and induftrious people in this part of America. 

‘ With them,’ fays our author, * every thing announces that com- 
fort which is the reward of affiduity and labour. They affift each other 
in their harvefts, they intermarry with each other, and preferve as much 
as poffible the manners of their European anceltors. They live much 
better than the American defcendants of the Englith, Scotch, and Irifh. 
They are not fo much addicted to fpirituous liquors, and have not, like 
them, that untteady difpofition which frequently, from the mof trifling 
caufe, induces them to emigrate feveral hundred miles in the hope of 
finding fome more fertile territory.’ p. 64. 

Pittfburgh, the key of the weftern country, is a thriyin 
commercial town: it f{tands at the confluence of the Mononga- 
hela und Allegany rivers, which there unite to form the Ohio. 
This magnificent river falls into the Miffiippi eleven hundred 
miles below Pittiburgh, and nearly as many from New Orleans, 
where the Miffifippi difcharges itfelf into the Gulf of Mexico. 
In the fpring and autumn, this river is navigable by veffels of 
300 tens all the way from Pittfhurgh; and from Limeftone, 
four hundred and twenty-five miles farther down, it is naviga- 
ble the whole year. In the fpring, the current is extremely ra- 
pid; the boats, therefore, with which it is then navigated, are 
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on the 28th of that month. Nafhville, which contains about one 
hundred and thirty houfes built of planks, is fituated upon the 
Cumberland, a river remarkable for the ftupendous height of 
its calcareous banks. Here there is a plank college, containing 
one profeffor and fix ftudents. Leaving this melancholy {pot, 
cur traveller proceeded to Knoxville, the feat of government of 
the ftate of Teneffee. On this part of his route, he traverfed part 
of the territory of the Cheroke es, upon the Cumberland moun. 
tains ; and he tells us, that thefe favages have lately made confi- 
derable progrefs in cultivating their lands, and are become more 
defirous of the comforts of a fettled life. They fometimes appear 
in a hat, coat, and waiftcoat; but no Cherokee has yet been known 
to fubmit to the bondage of breeches. Upon the 22d of September 
out traveller arrived at Jonefburgh, the lait town in Teneflee, fitu. 
ated at the foot of the Alleganies , and having recrofled thefe moun. 
tains, he again proceeded through the Carolinas to Charleftown, 
where he arrived upon the 13th of October, three months and a 
half after his departure from Phil: idelphia ; and {oon thereafter he 
returned to France. 

Having given this brief fketch of Dr Michaux’s route, we fhall 
now prefent our readers with a fhort connected account of the 
weftern ftates of the American Union, from fuch remarks and 
Sore as the author has fcattered through his narrative. 

. Thefe ftates are bounded by the Allegany mountains on the 
oil and fouth ; and by the Miflifippi, and the lakes Michigan, 
Huron, and Erie, upon the weft and north. M. Michaux does 
not enable us to flate the refpeétive extent of the three ftates 
which lye within thefe boundaries. The furface of this extenfive 
country, although not mountainous, is very uneven ; and, except 
whére cultivated, entirely covered with wood. ‘The foil is for 
the moft part uncommonly fertile : it confifts of a rich vegetable 
mould, of confiderable depth, refting upon an immenfe ftratum 
of limeftone, which pervades the whole of this region. Here, 
indeed, nature feems to have exerted to the utimoft her vegetative 
powers. In the forefts, the trees are of extraordinary fize; M. 
Michaux having meafured fome whofe circumference extended to 
forty- feven feet. It would be endlefs to delcxibe their varieties ; 
but it is worth while to remark, that the inhabitants are accuftom- 
ed to judge of the quality of the foil by the trees, fome fpecies 
being peculiar to the moft fergile diflricts. Such, in particular, 
are the coffee-tree (Guilandina dioica), the honey-locuft (Glodiifa 
triacanthos), and the papaver (Asnona trikbba). When the trees 
are cleared away, the foil, through almojit the whole of thefe 
{tates, is found to repay the cultivator with the moft abundant har- 
vefts. The principal articles of cultivation are maize and wheat ; 
but in Kentucky, confiderable quantities of hemp and tobacco 
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are alfo raifed ; and in Teneffee, a great part of the inhabitants 
are occupied with the culture of cotton. In ordinary feafons, an 
acre of good land yields forty or fifty Englith buthels of maize ; 
in abundant years, from fixty to feventy-five bufhels; and the 
culture, after the ground is cleared, appears to be extremely fim- 
ple and eafy. Wheat is chiefly raifed for exportation; and good 
lands generally yield from twenty-five to thirty buihels each acre, 
without any manure, and with a fingle ploughing. The average 
crop of cotton is three hundred and fifty pounds weight to an 
acre; and it alfo appears, that its cultivation does not require 
great labour. But if the foil of this country be fertile, it cannot 
be faid that its climate is falubrious. Obftinate intermittent fevers 
prevail every autumn, and the inhabitants are alfo frequently af- 
ficted with cutaneous difeafes. Another difadvantage, too, a 
rifes from the want of water in many places, during the fummer, 
from the drying up of the fmaller rivers,—an inconvenience fo fe- 
rious, as to prove a material obftacle to the progrefs of cultiva- 
tion in fome diftricts. 

a The population of this country, when compared with its 
great extent, makes but a poor figure. But it mutt be recolleci- 
ed, that but a few years have elapfed fince its firft occupation ; 
and when confidered under this point of view, the amount 
wil appear furprifing. ‘Thirty years ago, there were fearce 
three thoufand people in the whole of this country; at pre- 
fent, it contains more than four hundred thoufand; and, as emi- 
grants {till continue to throng to it, the population mutt rapidly 
accutnulate. Our author does not enable us to fay in what pro- 
portions this mafs is diftributed ; but it appears that Kentucky has 
the largeft fhare; its proportion being two hundred and fifty 
thoufand, including twenty thoufand negro flaves. ‘The greater 
part of the people of thefe ftates are employed in clearing and 
cultivating the land, and in rearing cattle ; but ‘there is a confi- 
derable number engaged in manufactures and commerce. The 
inhabitants of the banks of the Ohio are mighty hunters; a cir- 
cumitance by no means propitious to the progrefs of cultivation ; 
for it is eafier and more feducing to kill {tags and bears, than tv 
fell large trees: In Kentucky and ‘Teneflee, they are more agri- 
cultural ; but in all places, the fcale of cultivation is extremely limit- 
ed; for, as there are no labourers to be had for money, the opera- 
tions of each farmer mutt proceed in proportion to the ftrength, of 
his family. It follows, accordingly, that in poffeffions of fome 
hundred acres, there are often not more than ten or twelve under 
cultivation. In the plantations, the people live in miferable plank 
huts; but, within, there are always abundance of eatables, and 
peach brandy or whifky. The articles manufactured are, Jeather, 
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paper, cordage, linen, flour, cotton, and fpirits; fome of which af. 
ford the materials of a very profitable commerce. ‘The articles im. 
ported'from Europe, feven tenths of which are fupplied by Great 
Britain; confift of drugs, iron and tin-wares, pottery, drapery, and 
mercery. Befides thefe, they obtain nankeen, tea, coftee, and 
fugar, from the Eaft and Weft Indies. The whole of .thefe im. 
portations are carried from the fea-ports on the Atlantic to Pitt 
burgh, and from thence diftributed, by the channel of the Ohio, 
through all thefe ftates.. ‘Che exportations confift of ginfeng, 
falted provifions, tobacco, hemp, and flour; of all of which a 
very confiderable quantity is annually exported. Of flour alone, 
there was, in 1802, exported 85,570 barrels, each holding 196 
pounds. ‘The greater part of the flour exported, is put on board 
of boats at Louisville, and conveyed to New Orleans, a. diftance 
of fourteen hundred miles. For nine hundred miles of this long 
voyage, there is not even a plank hut te be feen; and the people 
who accompany the boats muft either return. by land, or, pro- 
ceeding by fea to Philadelphia,yo thence to Pittfburgh, and 
thereafter defcend to Kentucky by the Ohio. Commerce, indeed, 
difplays many of its wonders in this remote country. Ships of 
confiderable tonnage, built at the head of the Ohio, two thoufand 
miles from the fea, pafs directly to the Weft Indies with CAT gOS j 
and what is perhaps equally ftriking, the flour with which fome 
of them are laden is ground with millftones imported from France, 
and carried from the feaports into the heart of this vaft continent. 
With the progrefs of cultivation, the commerce of the Ohio mutt 
conftantly increafe ; and when we confider what has been already 
done, there is every reafon to believe, that the fame active and 
enterprifing fpirit which now animates its banks, will {peedily eX- 
tend even to the diftant borders of the Ilinois and Miflouri, 
where fhips will alfo be built, to carry down the Miflifippi the 



































productions of the extenfive and fertile regions watered by thet F ' 
rivers. ‘The mind delights to conte mplate this mi; agnificent per- 
fpective, where, inftead of foreits, peopled only with beatts, it Ft 
fees riling into view cultivated diftricts, covered with men, and § 1 
the monuments of their arts. b 
3- Our author is neither copious nor philofophicat in his ac fh 
count of the manners of this country; but he fays enough to Bh 
ihew, that they are as yet rude and unamiable. ‘The fcattered 
and ifolated ftate in which the people live, and the mutual inde- § an 
pendence which pre vails, are circumftances by no means ‘favour- § 1a 
able to amenity of manners. ‘They have not yet reached that § fp 
advanced ftage of focie ty, where heies are numerous clafles who & are 
either do not labour at all, or are occupied only with the liberal f tru 
arte. Their generals diftil brandy; their colonels keep taverns; ff tia 
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and their ftatefmen feed pigs. It is obvious that, in fuch a ftate 




























le of fociety, there can be no great refinement ;' and it feems alfo 
at pretty clear, that the political inftitutions of this country have a 
d natural tendency to add to that roughnefs of charaéter which pre- 
d vails here. ‘The paflron for fpirituous liquors exifts in a very 
ne ftrong degree among them ; and their caroufals feldom terminate 
f- without fome ferious affray. ‘They are hofpitable to ftrangers, 
0) becaufe they are feldom troubled with them, and becaufe they 
fs have always plenty of maize and fmoked hams. ‘Their hofpitali- 
a ty, too, is always accompanied with impertinent queftions, and 
ey a difguiting difplay of national vanity. In politics, they are ftern 
96 Democrats, hating the Federalifts with appropriate ardour. As 
ard to religion, their minds feem to be in that ftate in which gloomy 
ice and fanatical impreflions find eafy accefs. Here is a feét called 
ng Dunkers, who cherifh long beards ; and alfo vaft numbers of en- 
ple thufiafts, who retire into woods, where they remain for days in 
TO holy communion, round large fires, frequently bawling out, Glory / 
and Glory! As there is no eftablifhed church in thefe ftates, it hap- 
ed, pens, as might be expected, that there are few places of public 
: of worfhip ; and even where there are churches, it does not appear 
and to us, that the noify itinerants who officiate, are remarkably 
eS 5 gifted with thofe qualifications which are neceflary to attain the 
ome great ends of moral and religious inftruction. 
nee, 
ent, 
nut 
eady | Art. XII. Academical Queflions. By the Right Honourable 
and William Drummond, K.C. F, R. S. F. R.S. E. Author of 
1 @X- a Tranflation of Perfius. Vol. 1. gto. pp. 412. Cadell & 
our, Davies, London, 1805. 
| the 
them \ r do not know very well what to fay of this very learned 
per publication. To fome readers it will probably be enough 
ts, it § toannounce, that it is occupied with metaphyfical fpeculations. 
and — Lo others, it may convey a more precife idea of its character, to 
be told, that though it gave a violent headach, in lefs than an 
s ac hour, to the moft imtrepid logician of our fraternity, he could not 
sh t § help reading on till he came to the end of the volume, 
ttered The book is written, we think, with more rhetorical.ornament, 
jnde- § and enlivened with more various literature, than is ufual in fimi- 
svour- § jar difcufhions; but it is not, upon this account, lefs ‘ hard to be 
d that  fpelled;’ and after perufing it) with confiderable attention, we 
s who § are by no means abfolutely certain that we have apprehended the 
liberal § tue {cope and defign of the author, or attained to a juft percep- 
verns; & tion of the fyftem or ee by which he has been directed. 
and L2 The 
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The fubje&s of his inveftigation are fo various, his criticifins fo 
unf{paring, and his conc i a fo hoftile to every fpecies of dog. 
matifm, that we have fometimes been tempted to think, that he 
had no other view, in this publication, than to expofe the weak. 
nefs, of human unde ritanding, and to mortify the pride of philo- 
fophy, by a colleQion of mfoluble cafes, and .undeterminable 
problems. It is but fair to recollect, however, that Mr Drum- 
mond has avowedly referved the full expofition of his own theory 
to a fubfequent volume, sand profefies, in this, to do little more 
than point out the iniufliciency and contradictions that may be 
fairly imputed to thofe of pre ceding philofophers. It is only the 
tafk of demolition which he propofcs now to accomplith ; and it 
mutt be owned, that he has fpread abroad his rubbith, and {cat. 
tered abroad his duft, in a very alarming manner. After being al- 
moft ftifed and blinded in contemplating this operation, we hope 
foon to accompany him in a more pleafing and profitable labour, 
and to ftudy the proportions of the fabric he propofes to ecre@ 
on the ground which he has cleared@awith fo much activity. 

‘Though we do not exactly agree with the learned author in 
the eftimate he has formed of the direét and practical utility of 
thefe abftra& {peculations, we certainly concer with him in 
thinking, that they aff rd 1 falutary exercife to the underftanding, 
and indicate at leaft, if they do rot fatisfy, an exalted and philo- 
fophical curiofity. Inttead of unfitting the mind for fuccefsful 
exertion in other departments of itudy, we are inclined to agree 
with Mr Drummond im thinking, that they have a tendency to 
invigorate and incite it; and fubferibe he: irtily to all the fentis 
ments propounded upon this fubject, in his eloquent, but fomewhat 
rhetorical, preface. ‘The following paflages are all we can afford 
to lay before our readers from this part of the work. 

‘ Many perfons there are, who have conceived a 2 prejudice againt 
the feience of which I f{peak, becaufe they erroneoufly imagine, that 
it indifpofes the mind towards other purfuits, which are more “agreeable 
to popular tafle. The examples of feveral celebrated men may be ad. 
duced in contra diction to this opinion, from the time when 

Omnis Arijlippum decuit color et flatus, et res. 

to the lait century, when the taite and knowledge of Berkeley furprif- 
ed the artiits of Italy ; the accomplifhments of the young Helvetns 
were admired in the circles of Paris; and the grave and the gay; the 
fage and the youth, could take delight in the converfation of the am 
able Hume. J/ am the perfon whom you wifh to fee, faid Plato to his 
foreign guefts, who defired their agreeable hoft to introduce them. to 
his graver namefake the philofopher. Why fhould it be imagined, thi 
the mind grows fevere as it becomes enlightened, or that the knowledge 
of man unfits.us for the fociety of mankind ? 


* It is, indeed, curious to remark the ftrange notions which met 
whe 
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, who are quite ignorant of its mature, have formed of the firft philofo- 
” phy. There are fome who feem ferioufly to. believe, that this fcience 
ee ferves only to darken and bewilder the underftanding 5 ; while others fup- 
he pole, that it confifts in the babbling of a pedantic jargon, which con- 
Kk ftituted the barbarous language of the fcholaftic learning. If a per- 
lo- plexed reafoner puzzle himfelf and his audience, we ‘are almott always 
ble fure to hear his metaphyfical fubtlety reproved or lamented; and ‘he, 
m- upon his part, feldom fails to aferibe the confufion of his ideas to the 
ory obfcure: nature of all {peculative doctrines.’ If a pert’ rhetorivian’ get 
ore entangled in his own fuphiftries, he is ever ready to accufe himfelf of 
be having too much of the very logic which he wants: There is not a 
the mere Tyroi in literature, who has blundered round: the meaning: of a 
1 it chapter in Plato, but ie content to miftake himfelf for a philofopher. 
cats A iciolift cannot fet wp for an atheift, without firft hailing himfelf a 
 % metaphyfician 3 while an ignorant dogmatift no fooner finds himfelf em- 
ope barrafled with a doubt, than he beaks, to avenge his offended vanity, by 
our, reprefenting all metaphy fical inquiries as idle or mifchievous, Thus the 
red nobleft of the {ciences is miltaken and vilified by the folly of fome, and 
by the prejudices of others; by, the impertinent pretenfions of a few, 
‘ who could never underitand it, and by the unjuitifiable cen‘fures_ of .ma- 
, of ny, who have never given it a fair and candid examination. He, how- 
LF ever, who has been accuftomed to meditate the principles of things, 
a @ the fprings of adtion, the foundations of political. government, the 
lingy fources of moral law, the nature of the paiione, the influence of habit 
hilo. and affociation, the formation of character and temper, the faculties of 
{sful the foul, and the philofophy of mind, will not be perfuaded that thefe 
gree fubje€ts have been unworthy of his patient att: “ntion, becaufe prefump- 
y to tuous writers have abufed the liberty of inveftigation, or becaufe dull 
fenti- F ones have found it to be unavailing. He henian that metaphyfics do 
what fF not exclude other learning that, on the contrary, they blend them 
afford F felves with all the fciences, He feels the love of truth to grow ftrong 
with the fearch of it ; he confeffes the very bounded powers of human 
rgraink underftanding, while ke contemplates the immenfity of nature, and the 
, that majeity of God; but he thinks, that his refeaches- may contribute te 
ecable enlarge and correét his notions ; that they may teach him how to rea- 
be ak fon with precifion 5 and that they may inftru& him in the knowledge 
of himfelf. His time, he believes, is feldom employed to greater ad- 
vantage, than when he contiders what may be the nature of his intel- 
furprif- leétual being, examines the extent of his moral duties, imveftigates the 
elvetiw f fources of happinefs, and demonitrates the means by which it may be 
ay, the > more generally diffufed. ’— 
\e allie ‘ It is nothing to him, that hie tone and his language are ill imitated 
to his by the fophiit ; that he is confidered as a ufelefs member of fociety by 
hem tof the heavy plodding man of bufinefs; or that he is expofed to the impo- 
ed, that] tent ridicule of the gaudy coxcomb, by whom he can never be ap- 
owledge proved, becaufe he can never be underftood. What is it to him, though 
fis uame be unknown among the monopolizers, the {fchemers, and the 
-h met, L 3 projectors, 
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projectors, that throng the crowded capital of a mercantile nation? 
What is it to,him, though his talents be undervalued by the votaries 
and the victims of diffipation, folly, and fafhion? What is it to him, 
though grandeur fhould have withdrawn its proteétion from genius ; 
though ambition fhould be fatisfied with power alone ; and though 
power fhould only exert its efforts to preferve itfelf? ‘Thefe things may 
not affe&t him: they may neither interrupt the courfe of his ftudies, 
nor diiturb the ferenity of his mind. But what muft be his feelings, if 
he fhould find, that philofophy is perfecuted, where fcience is profeffed 
to be tanght? Are there not fome, who feem defirous of excluding 
it from the plan of public education? The advantages which are to be 
derived from claffical knowledge, are well underitood in one place ; and 
a profound acquaintance with mathematics is highly eftimated in ano. 
ther: while the itudy of the human mind, which is the ftudy of hu. 
man nature, and that examination of principles which is fo neceflary to 
the {crutiny of truth, are either difcouraged as dangerous, or neglected 
as ufelefs.’ Pref. p. v.—viii. 

In perufing this volume, we had occafion repeatedly to regret, 
that the author had not prefixed to it a fhort fummary or analyfis 
of its contents, by the help of which we might have purfued the 
chain of his reafonings with greater facility, and been better able 
to difcover the coherence of his fpeculations, or to detect their in- 
confiftency. In order, in fome meafure, to fupply this deficien- 
cy, and to enable thofe who may not agree with us in opinion, 

to judge for themfelves of the value of our author’s {peculations, 

ve fhall endeavour to combine, with our obfervations on his dif- 
siitible do¢trines, a brief abftraét of his whole courfe of rea- 
ioning. 

Mr Drummond {ets out with fome obfervations upon the com- 
mon philofophical definition or defcription of mind; and is very 
ill fatisfied with thofe who call it an incorporeal fubtt ance, in 
which powers or qualities inhere, as well as with thofe who aflirm 
that it is fometimes active and fometimes paffive, according as it 
roufes itfelf to voluntary exertion, or receives impreifions from 
other exiftences. Of fubitance, he obferves, we know nothing; 
and can neither affume its exiftence, nor make any aflertion witl 
relation to it, without falling into the greateft contradictions. In 
particular, he obferves, we can never aflume. the exiltence of a 
variety or plurality of fubftances diftinguifhabie from each other 
fubftance can only be defined relat ively, as that in which qualities 
inhere, and which has an equal capacity to fupport all confiftent 
qualities. ‘There can be no reafon, therefore, for diftinguifhing 
between in cor poreal and corporea il fubftance ; and the qualities 0} 
thought and feeling may inhere in the fame fub{tance with the 
qualities of extenfion and folidi ity. It is Mr Drummond’s opinios, 

indeed, that we have no idea of fubftance at all; and that the 
unwarrantabl 
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unwarrantable aflumption of its exiftence has been the fource of 
much error and contradi€tion in philofophy. Subftance is that 
which remains after abftraQting all thofe qualities, by which any 
fort of fenfation may be excited. How then is it poffible to prove 
its exiftence, or to pretend to have any conception of it? * He 
who would find fomething,’ fays our. author, * muft be careful 
not to take away until nothing be left.’ 

The doctrine of feparate powers and faculties in the mind is 
alfo. treated by owr author with very little indulgence. ‘The fup- 
pofition of diftin& faculties is inconfiftent, he aflerts, with the u- 
nity of the mind; and, in fact, we have no more notion of active 
power, than we have of fubftance. In material phenomena we per- 
ceive change only, but never the power by which change, is pro- 
duced ; and, in mind, it is in vain to fay that we experience the 
power of volition over our ideas, unlefs it can be explained how 
the occurrence of an idea can be afcribed to an act.of our will, 
when it muft neceffarily have prefented itfelf before we could will 
any thing about it. Mr Drummond {eems alfo to take part with 
thofe who maintain the doétrine of moral  neceflity 5. and) after 
obferving, that § no man will pretend that he can choofe whether 
he thall feel or not,’ he proceeds to ftate, that 

* It is not becaufe the mind previoufly wills it, that one affociation 
of ideas gives place to another. It is becaufe the new ideas excite that 
attention, which the old no longer employ ; and becaufe the mind can- 
not but give its attention to the Rrongeft fenfatione and clearelt ideas, 
which offer themfelves to its contemplation ; and as we thus perceive 
certain ideas and fenfations without our choice, fo we conftantly attend 
to them, and their dependent trains, until {ome new leading fenfations 
or ideas attract our notice.’ p. 43. 14 

In order to illuftrate this pofition, and to fhew that in all cafes 
where one fentiment or train of ideas gives place to another, it is 
only becaufe a ftronger fentiment or a clearer idea is fuggefted to 
the mind, he enters into an examination of the paflions of anger, 
grief, and love, and endeavours .to make out that the fentiments 
and ideas to which they give birth, can never be fupplanted or 
removed by any act of the will or the underflanding ;. but can ouly 
be effaced by fome more lively fentiment, or more interefling 
idea. 

‘It is not, then, from that ftate of the foul, which we denominate 
paflion, that we learn to acquire any notion of mental power. On the 
contrary, it is evident, that we always yield to the influence of the pre- 
vailing fentiment. If compaffion touch the heart, anger is difarmed ; 
if fear alarm us, the projeéts of ambition are fufpended. When the 
rancour of envy is felt, the tendernefs of friendship is forgotten. We 
are impelled to a€tion, or we delift from it, as we are conftrained by 
the ftronger motive. Our paflions are not the children of our choice. 


LL 4. We 
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We neither feel, nor ceafe to feel, according to any fuppofed power of 
the will. What, indeed, is the will, but the fentiment of defite which 
prevarls in our minds?” p. 20. 

Mr Drummond’s next obje&tion is to the common’ philofophi- 
cal idea, of the intellect being fometimes aétive and fometimes 
paflive ; and, in order to root out this herefy more fundamentally 
and iecurely, he feems to us to deny that we have any idea of 
ation and paffion at all. a appearances, by which it may be 
fuggefted in the material wor ; he gets rid of at once, by te. 
minding us that there is no shiloforhicat evidence for the exit. 
ence of a material world; and that when we fay one body 
acts upon another, we mean merely ae a change has taken 
place in our own fenfations. Of this dodrine we fhall have oc. 
cafion to {peak afterwards; but with regard to the active and pif. 
live 
the 
obfcurity of our conceptions upon the fubject. After obferving 
that it is admitted by Locke and his followers, that the mind of 
a new-born infant is merely paflive in receiving imprefhons from 
the furrounding objects, he fays, 

¢ It is difficult to imagine, >the foul, which is paffive, while it 
eceives its firit impreffions, fhould afterwards become the agent, and 


{tates of the mind, we think he is very fuccefsful in expofing 
* . 


accurary of the ordinary philofophical language, and the 
1 


: : ° » “ 
ooRee any c utroul over its fubleque nt perceptions. Yet no fooner 


does the adult become capable of reflection, than we are affured by 


philofophe it he may combine, compare, and recall his ideas, ac- 
corcing to h di. Thus we fee by the light of this luminous theory, 
I ul becomes active, that active ideas become 

ert in fimple apprehenfion, active in judgmen 


both mert and aétive in underftanding every {yl! 


ie.adds, after revewing feveral other {peculations upon the fame 
fubject, 

‘ We have, no doubt, to admire the variety of thof eT and 

the happy choice of thofe figures, tropes, and metaphc 


yr 
different writers, have yrefled the flate of the mind. Someti mes the 


» by which 
humau dateHE Cr i hiker d to a piece of wax; fometimes to a dark 
yber 3 at ies to a fheet of white paper, Here it is a phy- 

int in the mid t of a mat ial fyf lem, or the intelligent centre of 

There it is placed in a conglome- 

imal fpirits from the blood. . Now we 

fen feat of the foul: now we are informed, 

that the mind is a ‘ltationary monad, which neither as, nor is. acted 
upon and now. we are fhown a curious and complicated machine, where 
ideas and nervous vibrations are proved to be exponents of each other; 
where the nature of fenfations is illuitrated by the ftrings of a harpl- 
chord ; and where mental phenomena are explained by hints taken from 
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the pendulum of a clock. A grave logician of the North talks of ide 
being /a/ged in the underanding 5; and a celebrated Freneh metaphyfi- 
cian makes us mount to a garret in a caftle, to have a peep at the coun» 
try through a hole io the fhutter.’  p. 27, 28. 

Having thus, in a general way, expreffed his diffatisfa&tion 
with all the prevailing doGrines of philofophers upon thofe fun- 
damental tenets, and feattered a few incidental hints as to the 
tendency of his own opinions, our author concludes the Second 
chapter with this alarming enumeration of the topics, which he 
conceives it to be neceflary to imveftigate thoroughly, before we 
ean pretend to form any found opinion as to the nature and attri« 
butes of mind. 

‘ It is neceffary, at leaft, that we fhould know what is meant by the 
fubftance, powers, and qualities of matter, before we even allow, that 
any analogy can be drawn from their exiftence, and before we attribute 
the faine things to fpiritual natures. We ought alfo to inquire what is 
the connexion between the mind and the body, and what is their mu- 
tual dependence on each other, before we affert their union, and reafon 
about their intercourfe. “The immediate objects of knowledge fhould 
be diltin&tly comprehended by thofe who hardily maaintain, that the mae 
terial archetypes of ideas are really cognizable by fenfe, or by intelleé. 
For this purpofe, and in order to facilitate the progrefs of our inquiries, 
it will be proper to examine the doétrines which the moft enlightened 
men have held on thefe quettions, and to develope fome of the philofo- 
phical fyitems, which have had, or which now have, the greateft cele- 
brity. After thefe refearches, 1 fhall be better enabled to explain my 
own opinions, and my readers will perhaps be lefs likely to be mifled 
by falfe analogies and inapplicable comparifons.” p. 32. 

In conformity with this refolution, Mr Drummond begins with 
the doétrine of Locke, and expreffés, we think, very fuccefsfully, 
the futility of that celebrated author’s definition of fubftance, as 
* one knows not what’ fupport of fuch qualities as are capable of 
producing fimple ideas in us. ‘This notion of fubftance he then 
fhews to be derived from the old Platonic do€trine of the primary 
matter, or van, to which the fame objections are applicable. 

Having thus difcarded fubftance from the lift of exiftences, 
Mr Drummond proceeds to do as much for the qualities of mat- 
ter. In this chapter, indeed, he avows himfelf to be a deter 
mined idealift; and it is the fcope of his whole argument to 
prove, that what we call qualities in external fubftances, are in 
fat nothing more than fenfations in our own minds, and that 
what have been termed primary qualiries, are in this refpeét en- 
tirely upon a footing with thofe which are called fecondary. 
His reafoning upon this fubjeét coincides very nearly with that 
of Bifhop Berkeley ; of whom, indeed, he fays, that if his argu- 
ments be not really conclufive, it is certainly to be lamented 
that they fhould have been fo imperfeQly anfwered. 


To 
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To us, we will confefs, it does not feem of very great confe- 
quence to determine whether there be any room for a diftine- 
tion between the primary and fecondary qualities of matter; 
for though we are rather inclined to hold that Dr Reid’s obfer- 
vations have eftablifhed its poflibility, we cannot help faying, 
that it is a diftinction which does not-touch at all upon the fun- 
damental queftion, as to the evidence which we have, by our 
fenfes, for the exiftence of a material world. Dr Reid and his 
followers contend as ftrenuoufly for the real exiftence of thofe 
material qualities which produce in us the fenfations of heat, 
or of colour, as of thofe which give us intimations of folidi- 
ty, figure, or extenfion. We know alittle more, according to 
them, about the one fort of qualities than the other; but the 
evidence we have for their exiftence, is exactly the fame in both 
cafes ; nor is it more a law of our nature, that the fenfation of 
refiftance fhould fuggeft to us the defineable quality of folidity 
in an external object, than that the fenfation of heat fhould fug- 
geft to us, that quality is an external object, which we cannot 
define otherwife than as the external caufe of our fenfation. 
Mr Drummond, we think, has not attended fufficiently to this 
part of his antagonift’s pofition; and after afluming, fomewhat 
too precipitately, that fecondary qualities are univerfally admit- 
ted to have no exiftence but in the mind of him who perceives 
them, proceeds, with an air of triumph that is at all events pre- 
mature, to demonftrate, that there is nothing in the cafe of pri- 
mary qualities by which they can be diftinguifhed in this refpec 
from the fecondary. ‘The fat unqueftionably is, that Dr Reid 
and his followers afiert the pofitive and independent exiftence of 
fecondary, as well as of primary qualities in matter; and that 
there is, upon their hypothefis, exaétly the fame evidence for 
the one as for the other. ‘The general problem, as to the pro- 
bable exifience of matter—unqueflionably the moft fundamental 
and momentous in the whole fcience of metaphyfics—may be 
fairly and intelligibly flated in a very few words. 

Bithop Berkeley, and after him Mr Drummond, have obferv- 
ed, that, by our fenfes, we can have nothing but fenfations; 
and that fenfations, being affections of mind, cannot pollibly 
bear any refemblance to matter, or any of its qualities; and 
hence they infer, that we cannot poflibly have any evidence for 
the exiftence of matter ; and that what we term our perception 
of its qualities, is in fact nothing elfe than a fenfation in our own 
minds. Dr Reid, on the other hand, admitting that the pri- 
mary function of our fenfes is to make us confcious of certain 
fenfations, which can have no fort of refemblance or affinity to 
the qualities of matter, has ailerted it as a fad admitting of no 
difpute, but recognized by every human creature, that thefe fen- 
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fations neceflarily fuggeft to us the notion of certain external 
exiftences, endowéH with particular defineable qualities; and 
that thefe perceptions, by which our /enfations are accompanied, 
are eafily and clearly diftinguifhable from the fenfations them- 
elves, and cannot be confounded with them, without the moft 
wilful perverfity. Perception, again, he holds, meceffarily im- 
plies the exiftence of the obje& perceived ; and the reality of a 
material world is thus as clearly deduced from the exercife of 
this faculty, as the reality of our own exiftence can ‘be from our 
confcioufnefs, or other fenfations. It appears, therefore, that 
there are two queftions to be confidered in determining on the 
merits of this controverfy. Jirff, whether there be any room 
for a diftinction between fenfation and perception ; and, /econdly, 
if we fhall allow fuch a diftinétion, whether perception does ne- 
ceflarily imply the real and external exiftence of the objects per- 
ceived. 

If by perception, indeed, we underftand, as Dr Reid appears 
to have done, the immediate and pofitive difcovery of external 
exiftences, it is evident that the mere affumption of this faculty 
puts an end to the whole queftion; fince it neceflarily takes 
thofe exiftences for granted, and, upon that hypothefis, defines the 
faculty in queftion to be that by which we difcover their qua- 
jities.. This, however, it is plain, is not reafoning, but affer- 
tion; and it is not the mere affertion of a fact, which in thefe 
fubje&ts is the whole perhaps of our legitimate philofophy, but 
of fomeching which may or may not be inferred from the faét, 
according to the views of the inquirer. The inquiry is an in- 
quiry into the funtions and operations of mind; and all that 
can poffibly be ftated as fa on fuch an occafion, muft relate 
to the {tate and affections of mind only: but to affumeé the exift- 
ence of a material world, in order afterwards to define one func- 
tion of mind to be that by which it difcovers material qualities, is 
evidently blending hypothetis in the ftatement, and prejudging 
the controverfy by affumption. ‘Che fact itfelf; we really con- 
ceive not to be liable to any kind of doubt or difpute ; and’ yet 
the ftatement of it, obvious as it is, feems calculated to retrench 
s good deal from each of the oppofite affertions. The faét, if 
we be not greatly miftaken, is confeffedly as follows. 

We have occafionally certain fenfations which we call heat, pain, 
refiftance, &c. Thefe feelings, of courfe, belong only to the mindj 
of which they are peculiar affeCtions; and both parties feem agreed 
in aiferting, that they have no refemblance, or neceffary refer: 
ence, to any thing external. Dr Reid has made this indeed the 
very ground-work of his reafonings on the fubject of percep- 
tion; and it will not probably be called in queftion by his anta- 
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gonifts, who go the length of inferring from it, that nothin 

‘,but mind can be concefved to have an exiftence in nature. This, 
then, is one fact which we may fafely affume as quite cer. 
tain and indifpetable, vurz. that our fenfations are affeétions of 
the mind, and have no neceffary reference to any other exift. 
ence. But there is another fa&t at leaft as obvious and indif. 
putable, which the one party feems difpofed to overlook, and 
the other to inveft with undue authority in the difcuffion. This 
fecond fact-is, that fome of the fenfations in queftion are uni. 
formly and irrefiftibly accompanied in us by the apprehenfion 
and belief of certain external exiftences, diftinguifhed by pecu- 
liar qualities. ‘The fa€t certainly admits of no ‘difpute ; and, 
accordingly, the philofophers who firft attempted to prove that 
this belief was without foundation, have uniformly claimed the 
merit of difabufing mankind of a natural and univerfal illufion, 
Now this apprehenfion and belief of external exiftences, is in 
itfelf as much an affeCtion of mind, as the fenfations by which 
it is accompanied 3 and thofe who deny the diftin@ion between 
perception and fenfation, might be juftified perhaps in affert- 
ang, that it is only a fenfation of another kind: at the fame 
time, as the effence of it confifts in the apprehenfion of an in- 
dependent exiftence, there can be no harm in diftinguifhing it, 
by a feparate appellation, from thofe fenfations which centre in 
the fentient being, and fuggeft to him no idea of any other exift- 
ence. It is in this fenfe alone, it appears to us, that percep- 
tion can be underftvod in ftri€t philofophical language. It means 
no more than that affection of the mind which confifts in an 
apprehenfion and belief in the exiftence of external objects. 

In this fenfe of the word, there can be no doubt that there is 
a real diftin€tion between fenfation and perception; inafmuch 
as there is a diftinétion between oar feelings of pain, refiftance, 
&c. and our conception and belief of real external exiftences ; 
but they differ merely as one affection of mind may differ from 
another ; and it is plainly unwarrantable to affume the real ex- 
iftence of external objects as a part of the ftatement of an intel- 
le&tual phenomenon. After allowing the reality of this diftinc- 
tion, there is ftill room therefore for confidering the fecond 
queftion to which we alluded in the outfet of this difcuffion, viz. 
Whether perception does neceflarily imply the exiftence of ex- 
ternal objects. 

Upon this fubje&t, we entertain an opinion which will not 
give fatisfaction, we are afraid, to either of the contending par- 
ties) We think that the exiftence of external objects is not ne- 
cefarily implied in the phenomena of perception; but we think 
that there is no complete proof of their nonexiftence, and that 
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philofophy, inftead of being benefited, would be fubjected to 
needle{s embarraffments by the aflumption of the ideal theory. 

The reality of external exiltences is not neceflarily implied in 
the phenomena of perception; becaufe we can eafily imagine 
that our impreilions and conceptions might have been exactly as 
they are, although matter had never been created. Belief, we 
know, to be no infallible criterion of actual exiftences; and it-is 
impoflible to doubt, that we might have been fo framed as to re- 
ceive all the impreflions which we now afcribe to the agency of 
external objects, from the mechanifm of our own minds, or the 
particular volition of the Deity. The phenomena of dreaming, 
and of fome fpecies of madnefs, feem to afford experimental 
proofs of the poflibility we have now ttated, and demonftrate, in 
our apprehenfion, that perception, as we have defined it, (7. ¢. an 
apprehenfion and belief of external exiftences), does not neceflari- 
ly imply the independent reality of its objects. It is abfurd to 
fay that we have the fame evidence for the exiftence of external 
objeéts that we have for the exiftence of our own fenfations. It 
is quite plain, that our belief in the former is founded altogether 
on our conf{cioufnefs of the latter; and that the evidence of this 
belief is confequently of a fecondary nature. We cannot doubt 
of the exiltence of our fenfations, without being guilty of the 
grofieft contradiction ; but we may doubt of the exiftence of the 
material world, without any contradi¢tion at all. If we annihi- 
late our fenfations, we annihilate ourfelves; and, of courfe, leave 
no being to doubt or to reafon. If we annihilate the external 
world, we ftill leave entire all thofe fenfations and perceptions 
which a different hypothefis would refer to its myfterious agency 
on our minds. 

On the other hand, it is certainly going too far to affert, that 
the nonexiftence of matter is proved by fuch evidence as necef- 
farily to command our aflent; Gnce it evidently implies no con- 
tradi¢tion to fuppofe, that fuch a thing as matter may exift, and 
that an omnipotent being might make us capable of difcovering 
its qualities. ‘The initinétive and infurmountable belief that we 
have of its exiftence, certainly is not to be furrendered, merely 
becaufe it is poflible to fuppofe it erroneous, or difficult to com- 
prehend how a material and an immaterial fubftance can act 
upon each other. ‘The evidence of this univerfal and irrefiftible 
belief is not to be altogether difregarded; and, unlefs it can be 
fhewn that it leads to contradi€tions and abfurdities, the utmoft 
length that philofophy can warranzably go, is to conclude that it 
may be delutive; but that it may alfo be true. 

The rigorousmaxim, of giving no faith to any thing thort of 
dire and immediate confcioufnefs, feems more calculated, we 
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think, to perplex than to fimplify our philofophy, and will run 
us up, in two vaft ftrides, to the very brink of abfolute annihila. 
tion. We deny the exiftence of the material world, becaufe we 
have not for it the primary evidence of confcioufnefs, and be. 
caufe the clear conception and indeftructible belief we have of 
it, may be fallacious, for any thing we can prove to the contrary, 
This conclufion annihilates at once all external objects ; and, 
among them, our own bodies, and the bodies and minds of all 
other men ; for it is quite evident that we can have no evidence 
of the exiftence of other minds, except through the mediation of 
the matter they are fuppofed to animate; and if matter be no» 
thing more than an affection of our own minds, there is an end 
to the exiftence of every other. This firft ftep, therefore, reduces 
the whole univerfe to the mind of the individual reafoner, and 
leaves no exiftence in nature but one mind, with its complement 
of fenfations and ideas. The fecond ftep goes ftill farther ; and 
no one can hefitate to take it, who has ventured deliberately on 
the firft. If our fenfes may deceive us, fo may our memory ;— 
if we will not believe in the exiftence of matter, becaufe it is not 
vouched by internal confcioufnefs, and becaufe it is conceivable 
that it fhould not exift, we cannot confiftently believe in the reality 
of any paft impreflion; for which, in like manner, we cannot 
have the direct evidence of confcioufnefs, and of which our pre- 
fent recolle€&tion may poflibly be fallacious. Even upon the vul- 
gar hypothefis, we know that memory is much more deccitful 
than perception ; and there is ftill greater hazard in afluming tht 
reality of any paft exiftence from our prefent recollection of it, 
than in relying on the reality of a prefent exiitence from our im- 
mediate perception. If we difcredit our memory, however, and 
deny all exiftence of which we have not a prefent confgioufneis 
or fenfation, it is evident that we mult annihilate our own per- 
fonal identity, and refufe to believe that we had thought or fen- 
fation at any previous moment. There can be no reafoning, 
therefore, nor knowledge, nor opinion; and we muft end by 
virtually annihilating ourfelves, and denying that any thing what- 
foever exifts in nature, but the prefent folitary and momentary 
impreflion. 

‘This is the legitimate and inevitable termination of that detet- 
mined fcepticifm which refufes to believe any thing without the 
higheft of all evidence, and choofes to conclude that every thing 
is not, which may poiflibly be conceived not to be. The proceis 
of reafoning which it implies, is neither long nor intricate ; 
and its conclufion would be undeniably juft, if every thing 
was neceflarily true :which could be afierted witheut a con- 
tradi€tion.. It is perfeétly true, that we are abjolutely fure ot 
nothing but what we feel at the prefent moment, and that 
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it is poffible to diftinguifth between the evidence we have 
for the exiftence of the prefent impreffion, and the evi- 
dence of any other exiftence. The firft alone is complete and 
unqueftionable ; we may hefitate about all the reft without any 
abfolute contradiction. But the diftin€tion, we apprehend, is in 
itfelf of as little ufe in plilofophy, as in ordinary life ; and the 
abfolute and pofitive denial of all exiftence, except that of our 
immediate fenfation, altogether rath and unwarranted. The 
objects of our perception and of our recollection, certainly 
may exift, although we cannot demonftrate that they muf ; and 
when, in fpite of all our abftra€tions, we find that we muft 
come back, and not only reafon with our fellow creatures as fe- 
parate exiltences, but engage daily in fpeculations about the qua- 
ities and properties of matter, it muft appear, at leaft, an un- 
profitable refinement which would lead us to dwell on the poffi- 
bility of their nonexiftence. There is no fceptic, probably, who 
would be bold enough to maintain, that this fingle do€trine of 
the nonexiftence of any thing but our prefent impreflions, would 
conftitute a juft fyftem of logic and moral philofophy; and if, 
after flourifhing with it as an unfruitful paradox in the outfet, 
we are obliged to recur to the ordinary courfe of obfervation and 
conjecture as to the nature of our faculties, it may be doubted 
whether any real benefit has been derived ‘from its promulgation, 
or whether the hypothefis can be received into any fober fyftem 
of philofophy. To:deny the exiftence of matter and of mind, 
indeed, is not to philofophize, but to deftroy the materials of 
philofophy. It requires no extraordinary ingenuity or power of 
reafoning to perceive the grounds upon which their exiftence 
may be doubted ; but we acknowledge that we cannot fee how it 
can be faid to have been di/proved; and think we perceive very 
clearly, that philofophy will neither be fimplified nor abridged 
by refufing to take it for granted. 

Upon the whole, then, we are inclined to think, that the con- 
ception and belief which we have of material objeé&s (which is 
what we mean by the perception of them) does not amount toa 
complete proof of their exiftence, but renders it fufhiciently pto- 
bable; that the fuperior and complete aflurance we have of the 
exiftence of our prefent fenfations, does by no méans entitle us 
pofitively to deny the reality of any other.exiftence ; and that'as 
this fpeculative {cepticifm neither renders us independent of the 
ordinary modes of inveftigation, nor aflifts us materially in the 
ufe of them, it is inexpedient to dwell long upon it in the courfe 
of our philofophical inquiries, and much more advifeable to pro- 
ceed upon the fuppofition that the real condition of things is 
conformable to our natural apprehenfions. ._ 
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The-little fketch we have now ventured to offer of the abftra@ 
philofophy of {cepticifm, will render it unneceflary for us to fol. 
low our author minutely through the different branches of his in, 
quiry. " Overlooking, or at leaft undervaluing the indifputable 
fact, that our fenfations are uniformly accompanied with a 
diftin& apprehenfion, and firm belief in ‘the exiftence of real 
external obje&ts, he endeavours to prove, that the qualities 
which we afcribe to them are in re ality nothi ing more than 
names'for our peculiar fenfations ; and examines, in this way, 
the qualities of folidity, extenfion, and motion, in three fuccethes 
chapters. In thefe he has accumulated all the difficulties which 
adhere to thefe conceptions fo long as we perfift in defcribing 
them as qualitics of matter ; and it will not be denied, that they 
are very great and diftrefling. We are by no nieans certain, how. 
ever, that they would be removed, by refolving thefe qualities i IMs 
to affections of our own minds ; for inconfiftenc y may exift among 
ideas, as well as incompatibility among things 5 and we are ftrong- 
ly inclined to think, that the definitions which Mr Drummond 
has fubftituted in place of the vulgar ones, will not ibe thought to 
eclipfe their predeceflors in point of perfpicuity. ‘ So/dity,’ he 
fays, ‘ is that fimple mode of which refiftance is the fimple 
idea,’ * Extenfion may not impro Pp rly be termed a fimple mode 
of duration ;’ and Motion, the moft puzzling of the whole, may 
be defined, it feems, ‘ Mutation in the combinations of our 
ideas of extenfion. ’ 

Thefe definitions bring us to the end of the Eighth chapter; 
and, confidering that the author has now delivered what appears 
to him to be conclufive proof of the nonexiftence of matter, we 
were nota little furprifed to find him begin the Ninth with fome 
obfervations on ¢ the difficulty of explaining the intercourfe which 
is carriéd on between matter and mind.’ In order to elucidate 
this myfterious fubject, he then proceeds to examine, in detail, the 
five fenfes ; ; and, after deferibing the organ and funtions of coh. 
with more difplay of phyfiological erudition .than was perl \aps ne« 

ceflary, he proceeds to thew, that becaufe men differ in their opi- 
nions of the fame object, it is impoffible to fup pofe that they ac- 
tually perceive any real objet at all, as a real exiftence muit al- 
ways appear the fame to thofe who ad ually perccive it. This 
inquity is extremely amufing, and is enlivened with a great varie- 
ty of learned anecdotes and curious obfervations; but it appears 
to us to be altogether fophiitical and unfatisfa¢icry with a view 
to the objeét for which it feems to have been undertaken, There 
are man y re afons which confir: nus in thi 1S opinion. 

In the firft place, if the cuchor really thought that we never 
perceived external objects sicmnée tty but were merely ene 
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of certain changes in our own fenfations, it was inconfiftent in 
him to fay any thing of the intercourfe that fubfitts between mind 
and matter, or of the difficulties that attend upon that inquiry. 
In the fecond place, it is quite inconfiftent to begin an inquiry, 
the object of which is to fhew, that we have no reafon to believe 
in the exiltence of matter at all, by an elaborate defcription of 
the material organs of fenfe, and an abftraét of the phyfiological 
theories which account for their operation. In the third place, 
if he really believes that matter does not exilt, he cannot, with 
any confifte ney, feck to fupport that opinion, by referring to the 
oppofite opinions which different individuals entertain as to the 
fuppofed objects of their perception ; 5 becaufe, if matter does not 
exiit, we can have no evidence for the exiftence of different indi- 
viduals, and can found no argument on the difagreement of their 
opinions. Tinally, it is remarkable, that the difagreements which 
Mr Drummond has fpecified, are none of them. of a nature to 
juftify his conclufions, even if the fhape of his argument entitled 
him to refer to them. 

His illuftrations are of this nature. Water, which feels te- 
pid to a Laplander, would appear cold to a native of Suma- 
tra: but the fame water cannot be both hot and cold: there- 
fore, it is to be inferred that neither of them is affected 
any real quality in the external body, but that each defcribes 
merely his own fenfations, Now, the conclufion here is plainly 
altogether unwarranted by the fact; and it is quite certain that 
both the perfons in queftion perceive the fame quality in the wa- 
ter, though they are affected by it in a different manner. Heat 
and cold are not different qualities, but different degrees of the 
fame quality, and pro bably exift only relatively to each other. 
If the water is of a higher temperature than the air, or the body 
of the perfon who touches it it, he will call it warm; if of a lower 
temperature, he wiil call it cold. But this does not prove, by any 
means, that the difference between two diflinét temperatures is 
ideal, or that it is not always perceived by all individuals in the 
very fame way. If Mr Drummond could find out a perfon who 
not only thought the water cold which other people called warm, 
but alfo thought that warm which they perceived to be cold, he 
might have foine foundation for his inference; but while all man- 
kind agree that ice is cold, and fteam hot, and concur indeed 
molt exaétly in their judgments of the comparative heat of all ex- 
ternal bodies, it is plainly a mere quibble en the convertible na- 
ture of thefe qualities, to call in queftion the identity of their 
perceptions, becaufe they make the variable ftandard of their own 
temperature the rule for denominating other, bodies hot or cold. 
In the fame way, Mr Drummond goes, on to fay, one man. calls 
the flavour of affafetida naufeous, and another thinks it agree- 
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able ;—one nation delights in a fpecies of _ which to its neigh. 
bours appears difguiting. How, then, can we fuppote that they 
penonives the i me teal qualities, when their edyeas nts in régard to 
them:are fo diametrically oppofite? Now, nothing, we conceiy 


is more-obvious than the fallacy of this reafoning. ‘The / 


difliking, of mento a particular object, has nothing to do wi 
perce “pt ion of its external qualities-; am i they may diller entirely 2: 
to their opinion of its agreeablenefs, though they concur perfcetls 
as to the defcription of its properties. ©One man may admire a 
ill woman, and another a thort one} but it would be rather raf 
to infer, that they did not agree in recognizing a difference in fta- 
hat they had no uniform ideas of magnitude in general, 
n antipathy to falt 
and both perceive it to be 
and beth agree in deteribing 1 that appellation. ‘To give ; 
degree of pianfibiht » Wh immond’s inferences, it would 
neceflary for him to fhev hat re men thought brandy 
Cayenne pepper infipid an it , and objected at the 
time to milk and ipring water as exceflively acrid and pungen 
Lhefe obfervation ippear to Us ely obvious, 
1e time fm decilive of the fall his part of 

thor’s {peculations, that we are real y turprifed how a 

f fo much acatenefs fhould have failed to anticipate 
rhe chapter, however, contains a great number of curiou 
neulars, and aftords nore f; tiskactory V1 n S 
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thefe reman 
will hardly allow 
Sivaeries theory, Mr Drummond 
formance, and ceeds, in the / 
mid opinions of the moft eminent philofophers 

“d fince > revival of letters. ’ Fis object, in this 
is to fhew, that ‘ there is no fyftem 1 i ich has confillent 
counted for intellectual phenome Ae > the doctrine 
flance, with its powers and attri vias admitted, ’ 


that we know with certainty a Mr Drun mond’s own fytlem, 


is, that he entirely rejects this doétrine. In this review, he en- 


ters very much at lerge into the reafoning of the authors whom 
he enumerates;. and, without adhering very rigidly, in fo far 


as we Can dilcover, to any one tet. oi opmions himf If, cone 
troverts and confutes the greater part of their ae with 
fingular ingenuity and addrefs. It will not be required ¢ f us 
to follow him exactly through the whole extent of this winds 
ing and rugged path; but we can fafely promife to thofe whofe 
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inclinations may lead them to venture upon it, that they will 
be entertained with as rich a difplay of learning and ingenuity, 
and refrefhed with a larger allowance of ornament and elo- 
quence, than they will cafily find in any other metaphyfical 
ublication. ‘The author, whofe difapprobation feems to be ex- 
tended, with Jaudable impartiality, to ancient and modern, and fo- 
reign and domettic philofophers, has digefted the fyitems of each 
with more diligence, and exhibited them with more impartiality, 
than is commonly to be found in an antagonift; and has av: iled 
himfelf, in particule, of his familiarity with the Greek writers, 
to trace out the origin of many truths and many errors that have 
recently been claimed as difcoveries. We fhall do little more 
than indicate the courfe of his invedtigation. 

He begins with Des-Cartes, of whofe fyftem he favours us with 
a very copious expofition, and {pends more time than we thould 
have conceived neceflary in expofing the fallacy of his famous 
axiom, ‘ Cogito, ergo fum,’ which evidently aflumes the conclu- 
fion at the outlet 5 and of his other great maxim, ‘ ‘Chat whatever 
is clearly perceived and underitood, muit be true ;’ which is con- 
futed not only by the cafes of madnefs and dreaming, but by the 
example of every difpute in which two men finc erely ad: ince con- 


tradictory pofitions. He objects too, with reaton, to this philo- 
fopher’s divifion and cat ilogue of f{ubftances ; and concludes with 
the following patlage, which feems to us to contain the refult of 
his own meditations upon thofe intricate fubjects. 

‘ We are not fatisfied with {peaking of the obje¢ts of our perception 
—of what we feel and underfland. We feek to attach ideas to mere 
abftraftions, and to give being to pure denominations. ‘The dreams of 


our imaginations become the ftandards of our faith. Lffences, which 
cannot be defined; fubftances, which cannot be conceived ; powers, 
which have never been comprehended ; and caufes, which operate, we 
know not how; are founds familiar to the language of error. Accuf- 
tomed to hear them from our infancy, we feldom inguire into their 
meaning. Our early affociations form the code of our reafon. We for- 
get our firft impr ffions ; nor recolle& how fimple are the elements of all 
our knowledge. Deluded by his own mind, man continuesto wander ig 
the mazes of the labyrinth, which lies before him, unfufpicious of his 
deviations from the truth. Like fome knight of romance in an enchant- 
ed palace, he mittakes the fictitious for the real, and the falfe for the 
true. He is dazzled by the effulgence of the meteor, and thinks he 
fees by the light of the fun. The prifoner, who dreams in his dungeon, 
imagines himfelf walking abroad in the fields, or in the ftreets. He en- 
joys the fweets of fancied liberty. See, how gladly he inhales the frefh 
air of the morning, or embraces the friends whom he loves. He ful. 
pects not, that the world, which he has revifited, exifts only in him- 
«lf; and that he mut fhortly awake to the conviGtion of his error—to 

"Ma Solitude, 
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folitude, captivity; and forrow. Is there no being who refembles this 
dreamer? Is there not one who perceives his own ideas, and calls them 
exterual objeéts ; who thinks he diltinguifhes the truth, and who fees 
it nat; who grafps at fhadows, and who follows phantoms; who pafles 
from the cradle to the tomb, the dupe, and often the viétim, of the illu 
fions which he himfelf has created?’ p. 166—7. 

From Des-Cartes Mr Drummond pafles to Lord Bacon, and in 
animadverting on his diftinétion of fouls into rational and irration- 
al, takes occafion to obferve, that, in molt of the ancient fy{tems, 
* mind was rather fought for and defcribed as that which pro- 
duces motion, than as that which perceives and underftands.’ He 
then objects to the diitribution of mind into feveral diitin& pow- 
ers or faculties, and obferves, 

‘ In attributing powers to the mind, it would be well to confider 
what we mean by the mind; and, before we affert that this aéts by its 
powers upon ideas, we ought to know how it can be diftinguifhed from 
its ideas, and how our fouls can be fhown to be different from our 
thoughts and feelings. It is yet more embarrafling to conceive, what is 
meant by the action of powers upon ideas. Bodies are faid to impinge, 
and toimpel each other—-totranfmit powers, and tocommunicate motion; 
but when this mode of reafoning is applied to ovr intelleétual nature, a 
a very little reflection may fuffice to convince us, that the analogy is alto- 
gether inadmiffible.’ p. 180-1. 

In a fhort appendix to this chapter, we are prefented with fome 
ftriking obfervations on our fuppofed idea of power, and on the 
celebrated queftion of libe rty and neceflity. 

The Third chapter contains an eloquent expofition of the mate- 
tialifm which may be founded on the vis infita, the vis inerti 
the neceflary reaction of bodies, and other ‘ground-works of the 
Newtonian philofophy. If we admit the neceflity of a firft cauf 


’ 


AiG, 


however, it appears to us that there is nothing very formidable in 
thefe objections. 

‘The Fourth chapter exhibits a copious and very learned view of 
the fyftem of Spinoza, in the form of a dialogue between an a- 
bettor of Naturalifm and a zealous but precipitate Deift. The in- 
fidel difplays great learning, acutenefs, und eloquence ; but his ma- 
terialifm appears to us to be extremely weak and inconfequent : nor 
can we readily conceive how Mr Drummond, whofe own opinions 
feem to tend fo ftrongly to the oppofite extreme of idealifm, fhould 
have thought it worth while to exhibit it at fo great length, and 
with fuch advantages of diction. Asa f{pecimen of learned iophitt- 
ry and impofing argumentation, the fpeech of Hylus, however, 
as deferving of peculiar attention, 


ihe next chapter treats of thofe theories in general, which ac- 
count for the phenomena of perception, &c. by the imaginary 
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action of the animal fpirits, or other material intermedia. The 
abfurdity of thefe fuppofitions is expofed with great force and vi- 
yacity. After tracing the feries of imaginary actions from the 
mufcles back to the fount tains of animal {pirits in the brain, the 
wthor very malicioufly afks, ‘ But what puts the animal {pirits 
inmotion? If it be anfwered, that this is done by volition; it 
may again be afked, why volition, which does fo much, fhould 
not be : pe finitted todo all?’ This, we think, is no lefs conclu- 
five than the following obfervation. 

But allowing to the difciples of Hippocrates, that the animal fpirits 
are really fecreted from the blood ; it yet remains to be fhown, how the 
intercourfe between mind and matter is better underitood by the help 

the fyftem which I have been examining. The difference is ftill in- 
inite between that which is neither folid nor extended, which has no 
form, and which has no reference to place, and that, which is predicated 
to be both folid and extended, which has form, and which has reference 
to place. We may imagine matter as much refined from matter as we 
and we may fatigue fancy in defcribing its tenuity ; but we fhall 

iind it under all its forms equally incapable of thought and intelligence. 
To fuppofe mental perception to be the refult of material mechanifm, 
1 } 


s, indeed, a bungling artifice of fhallow philofophy. ‘L'here is no re- 


Saleen between an idea, and any thiag which may belong to body; 


between active intellect, and inert matter; between the mind which 


thinks, and the organ which is faid to receive and to convey fenfa- 
ton.’ p. 287 

This reafoning is conclufive againft Hartle y’s hypothetical fyf- 
tem of vibr tions, which is difleéted in the enfui ng ch: apter. Mr 
Drummond takes his leave of it in thefe words 

‘ Is it poffible, then, to avoid ravings when we read the hiftory of 
vibrations, and the ger ea logy of ideas, as th ey are {tated in the folemn 
ind pofitive language of Hartley ? It oi pleafant to be told, in the 
concife ilyle of Euclid, that natural vibrations are begotten by certain 
full-blooded arteries upon the medullary fubftance; that external ob- 
jects allo imprefs this fame fufceptible fubftance, and are the fathers of 
preternatural vibrations ; that a commerce enfues between natural and 
preternatural vibrations, whence f{prings a numerous a geny of vibra- 
tinncles ; and, finally, that ideas and fenfations are generated | by natural 
and preternatural vibrations—by vibratiuncles and pulfat ions —by pa- 
rents and by children, mingled together in a ftate of general, inceftu- 
gus, and unnatural libidinage.” p. 294. 

The Seventh chapter direéts the fame reafoning, and the fame 
ridicule, againft the fyftem of ‘Tucker. We have nothing to 
urge in defence of it; but we cannot fo readily acquiefce in the 
cenfure which is pafled upon the ftyle of this « — or the inyec- 
tive in which the author indulges, again{t his familiar, but mott 
ipt and ingenious illuftrations. In didactic compolition, per{pi- 
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cuity is every thing; and that fimile is always the beft, which 
moft forcibly arrefts the attention, and moit clearly refers to the 
fubject of comparifon. In illuftration of this cenfure upon the 
comparifons of Tucker, Mr Drummond is led, however, to pre. 
fent us with a variety of remarks upon rhetoric, in which he 
endeavours to define the true character of philofophical elo. 
quence ; and is fomewhat florid in his condemnation of ambi- 
tious ornament, and idle declamation. He concludes this cv- 
rious and entertaining digrefhon, with fome critical remarks on 
the ftyle of the moft eminent philofophical writers, ancient 
and modern, Of the fpirit with which this review is executed, 
our readers may judge from the following fpecimen. 


‘ 


Second only to Plato in magnificence of dic tion, furpafiing him, 
perha ips, in perip mcuity, variety, and harmeny, Cicero has adorned and 
lui itrated philotophy with all the fplendour of the brighteft eloquence. 

1€ h he took muft, at firit, have appeared to many to be 
fiitc it, for it had then beer CXf lored by few of his coun- 


ihowed io many varrous profpedt ° pointed out fuch 
ts, and converfed all the while with fo much fpuirit, ele- 


nity, that labour forgot its fatigues, and prejudice its 
it be doubted but that the tafte for learning, which 
is age, was owl vw, in a confiderable degree, to the influ. 
example of Tully It is pleafing to be initru&ed i 
reece by the greatef orator of Rome. It is conf 
ian ¢ f the pre fent Jay, when he recolleéts, t 


been fall: g nto Giirepute ever fince & 


ne, were afliduoufly cultivated in the moft 


r, by the fages and the heroes of Greece, 


Ss” 


’ \ . fc. } 
onwealth, Dy warriors who lubdued, 


worid. p- 318-19. 


S 


+n . 
with the monads—the pree 


/ ent reafon of Leibnitz. 
uluction to h emarks on this writer, Mr Drummond 
prefented his read witl learned abltract of al} the atemical 
I phatot phy he ancients, and a curious deduétion of this 
ctrine, down to the accomplifhed monads of the German 
is fyf think is radically abfurd in all its 
OF the ymnads, it is enough, perhaps, to obferve, with 


4 t 


rummond, that * if the re be no extended parts of matter, 
dy 


no fuch thing as y ; the repetition of that which 


is unextended, can never produce anv thing extended.’ ‘The pre- 
fablithed ha nerac.s BA whimeee sit i ficte af 
eitablithed harmony is a wild chimera; and the fuficient reafon 
is nothing elie but fate or neceflity, under a new appellation. 
‘The Ninth chapter is dedicated to the philofophy of Kant, 


whom our author treats with little ceremory or refpect ; and, in 


truth, his arrogance and ob{curity do not entitle him to much 
confideration. 
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confideration. We have exprefled our opinion of 
dental fyftem, at great length in a former article. 

The laft chapter andes nothing lefs than a defence of the 
theory of Ideas, againit the arguments of Dr Reid. ‘This is a 
bold attempt, but, we are inclined to think, not a fuccefsiul one. 
Mr Drummond begins with the old axiom, that nothing ean act 
buc where it is; and infers, that as real material objects cannot 
penetrate to the feat of the foul, that dentient principle can on); 


¥ 


perceive certain images or ideas of them, againtt the admiflion of 
which he conceives there can be no confiderable obliacke. Now, it 
is needlefs, we think, to invettig: ite the legitimacy ot this reafon- 
ing very narrowly, becaute the foundation, we are perfuaded, is 
untound. “Lhe axiom, we believe, is now admitted to be fallaci- 
ous by mott of thofe who have paul any attention to the fubject. 
But what does Mr Drummond underftand exaéily by idea 


Does he mean certain films, thadows, or /unulacra, secdtding 


cea " x1 ere ) 1 + “711 a.) @ \y 
rom real extern: il exiftences, and pailing through real external or- 
gans to the local habitation of the foul ? If he means this, then he 


admits the exiftence of a material world, as clearly as Dr Reid 


does, and fubjeets himfelf idicule and t) 


re centure 

ane = } : b aade , 

unielf lo juitl {t ( upan the hypothefis of 

ny otaecr luppolkitiol Ich ey ipl. MMS Ct tere 

nind and matter, { vining dome matt OL lo 
ie ‘ Facade eee Sa | 

Lmoit to graduate mind. if, On the other 


Mr Drummond realy means nothing but fentfa- 


; 
we have already explained 1 that word), 
Reid has never called their exittence in 
: debate is merely about the preiumptions 
exterial world, or thic reatonableneis of 
tible belief for the exiflence of certain ex- 
hefe jenfations. We cannot help doubting, 
Ne Drummond has clearly flated to himfelf; in which of 
two icnles Ne p oOpoileds to dck nd ne doctrine ¢ f ideas. ‘| he 
of images 1s the only one, in behalf of which he caz 
m the fupport of the ancient philofophers 5 and it is to it he 
‘ms to allude 
| 


’ 
et. 


in feveral of the remarks which he makes onthe 
llufiens of fig he other fuppofition, however, he has no 
eccafion to difpute with Dr Reid about the exiltence of ideas ; 
hich forthe Doctor afluredly di x deny that we had fenfations an d 
pre- perceptions, notions, recollections, and all the other atiections 
af of mind to which the word idea may be applied, in the other 
enfe of it. ‘Lhere can be no quedtion here, but about the origiz 

‘thefe ideas; which belongs to another chapter. 
wir Drummond ieems to lay the whole {trefs of his —— 

pofition of Hume’s, which he applies himfelf to vindicat 


LT 
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from the objections which Dr Reid has urged againft it. ‘ The 
table which I fee,’ fays Mr Hume, ‘ diminifhes as I remove 
from it; but the real table fuffers no alteration :—it was nothing 
but its image, therefore, which was prefent to the mind.’ Now 
this ftatement, we think, admits pretty explicitly, that there is a 
real table, the image of which is prefented to the mind: but, at 
allevents, we conceive that the phenomenon may be eafily recon- 
ciled with the fuppofition of its real exiftence. Dr Reid’s error, 
if there be one, feems to confilt in his having aflerted pofitively, 
and without any qualitication, that it is the real table which we 
perceive when our eyes are turned towards it. When the mat- 
ter is confidered very {trictly, it will be found, perhaps, that by 
the fenfe of feeing we can perceive nothing but /ight, varioufly 
arranged and diverfified; and that, when we look at the ae 
we fee nothing, in fact, but the rays of light which are reflected 
from itto the eye. Independently of the cooperation of our other 
fenfes, it feems generally to be admitted, that we fhould perceive 
nothing by feeing but an af fiemblage of colours, divided by differ- 
ent lines $ ; and-our only vifual notion of the table would, there- 
fore, be that of a definite portion of light, diftinguifhed by its 
colour, from the other portions that were perceived at the fame 
time. It feems equally impoffible to difpute, however, that we 
fhould receive from this impreflion the belief and conception of 
an external exiflence, and that we fhould have the very fame 
evidence for its reality, as for that of the objects of our other 
fenfes. But if the external exiftence of light be admitted, a very 
flight attention to its laws and properties, will fhew how its ap- 
pearances muft vary, according to our diftance from the objects 
which emit - We perceive the form of bodies by fight, in 
fhort, very nearly as a blind man perceives them, by ss their 
extremities with his ftick; it is only the light in one cafe and 
the flick in the other, that is properly felt or perceived ; ao the 
teal form of the object is indicated, in both ¢ fe S, by: the {late 
and difpofition of the medium which connects it with our fen- 
fations. It is by the fenfe of t ouch, no doubt, that we difcovet 
th at the rays of light which ftrike our eyes with the impreilions of 
form and c olour, proceed from diftant obje@s, which are folid 
ind extended in three dimenfions ; and it is only by recollecting 
whit we have learned from this gill that we are enabled to 
conceive them as endued with thefe qualities. By the eye we 
do not perceive thefe qualities ; nor, in {tyi é Anefs of {peech, de 
we perceive » by this fenfe, at iy qualities whatever of the object: 
we perc merely the li light which it re tle éts, aaaaeeiale d by 
its colour shy n the other light that falls on the eye along wi itl 
it, and afluming a new form and extenfion, according as the dit 
tance 
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tance or pofition of the body is varied in regard to us. Thefe 
variations are clearly explained by the known properties of light, 
as afcertained by experiment, and evidently afford no ground for 
fuppofing any alteration in the object which ‘emits it, or for 
throwing any doubts upon the real exiftence of fuch an objeé. 
Becaufe the divergence of the rays of oe varies with the diftance 
between their origin and the eye, is there the flighteft reafon for 
pretending, that the magnitude of the obje& from which they 
proceed mutt be held to have varied alfo? 

Mr Drummond concludes the volume with fome general re- 
marks on the obftacles which al abftrac and refined philofophy 
muft expect to meet with, from vulgar prejudices, andthe im- 
perfections of ordinary language. ‘Phe obftacles are certainly real: 
but they will be leaft felt we believe by the foundeft philofophers. 

Upon the whole, the author of * Academical Queftions” is 
indubitably a perfon of great reading, and much natural acute- 
nefs: but he has taken too wide a range, we think, in his {pecu- 
lations, and indulged fomewhat too much in a vein of controver- 
fial declamation. He often feems to think more of demolifhing 
his anitagowin; than of enlightening his reader; and fometimes 
appears to enlarge upon atopic, as much for the difplay of this 
eloquence, as for the fupport of his reafoning. By frequent refer~ 
ence to the Greek writers, and continual allufions to the ufages 
of antiquity, he expected perhaps to feduce the fcholars of »the 
5 South into metaphyfical inveftigations, and to engage the atten- 

ion of polite readers, by a certain vivacity and polifi in the 
carve of his expreflion. If this was his view, however, he cer- 
tainly ought not to have plunged at firft into the great gulph of 
fubftance and entity. At all events, it is proper that he fhould 
fettle his creed with the initiated votaries of the fcience, before 
he exert himfelf to make converts amoug the multitude; and as 
ye hope that the addition which this volume muft have made to 
lit erary reputation, will tempt him to go on with his re- 
fearches, we would exhort him to meditate his fubjeét with- 
out reference to books ; and to think lefs of the ftyle in which 
1¢ is to promulgate his difcoveries. 


nis 


Art. XIII. Od/ervations on the Prefent State of the Highlands of 
Scotland; with a View of the C aufes and probable Confequences of 
Emigration. By the Earl of Selkirk, Longman & Co. Lon- 
don. And Conttable & Co. Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 224. App. 
pp- lvi. 


[Is one of the articles of our Firft Number, we exprefled a with 
that fome writer would afford us a proper opportunity of 


laying 
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laying before our readers the true hiftory of the emigrations from 
the Highlands, as conne¢ted with the improvements of landed 
property, and of explaining, at the fame time, the policy which 
an enlightened government fhould purfue with refpe& to fuch 
emigrations. Our with is gratified to its full extent by this pub. 
lication, in which Lord Selkirk has undertaken both thefe fub. 
jects, and executed them in a manner fo entirely agreeable to 
the views which we have always entertained, that we never 
could have accomplithed our original defign nearly fo well, as we 
fall now do, by extracting the fubftance of the prefent work. 
Befides an accurate defcription of the nature and caufes of the 
emigration, and a juft explanation of the principles which ought 
to guide the opinion of Government, there is another portion of 
the book, wih will be thought by many of our readers more 
entertaining than even the general difquifitions 3;—an account of 
the colony of Highland Emigrants, founded by Lord Selkirk on 
Prince Edward’s Ifland, near the coalt of Nova Scotia. The 
circumftances are very pleating, to which he afligns the origina 
ef this expedition, and the compofition of his book. Without 
any focal connexion with the Highlands, he was led, very early 
in life, to take a warm intereft in the fate of his countrymen ia 
that part of the kingdom. During the courfe of his academical 
fiudies, his curiofity was ftrongly excited by the reprefentations 
he heard of the ancient dilate of fociety, and the {triking pecu- 
liavity of manners ftill remaining among them; and, in the year 
1792, he undertook an extenfive tour through their wild region, 
and explored many of its remoteft and mott feclud ada lies. In 
the courfe of this expedition, i afcertained fever of oft he leddi 
facts on which the reafonings of his work are founded; in particu. 
lar, that emigration was an unavoidable refult of the general {tate 
of the country, arifing from cautes above all controul, and in itfelf 
efiential to the tranquillity and permanent welfare ot the king 
dom. In confequence of this perfuafion, that there was no 
fonable hope of preventing emigration, he was led to dire¢ 
inquiries to the deitination of the various emigrants. He learn- 
ed, that the Highlanders were difperfing to a variety of fituations 
in a foreign land, where they were loft, not only to their native 
country, but to themfelves as a feparate people. Admiring 
many generous and manly features in their character, he could 
not obferve, without regret, the rapid decline of their genuine 
manners, to which the circumttances of the country feemed in- 
evitably to lead. He thought, however, that a portion of the 
ancient f{pirit might be preferved, even in the New World, by 
collecting the emigrants together in fome part of our own colonie 
there they enti prove a beneft to the mother country; 
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thofe peculiarities, of cuftoms and language, might flill be retain- 
ed, which they are themfelves fo reluctant to give up, and which 
are perhaps intimately connected with many of their molt ftrik- 
ing and characteriftic virtues. We thall mention, in the fequel 
of our abftract, the meafures which Lord Selkirk took to carry 
thefe benevolent motives into effect: his prefent publication has 
grown out of the ftatements, which he fubmitted to the Colonial 
Department of Government, in explanation of his views. 

It is a book which will by no means perith with the local pre- 
judices which it was defigned to remove. It has other claims to 
a permanent reputation and utility. Not only will it preferve a 
better picture, than has been drawn by any other hand, of a pecu- 
liar ftate of fociety and manners, highly interefting to the hifto- 
rian ; but it forms a large contribution, to the theory of political 
economy, of moft fatisfactory deductions and general conclu- 
fioas. It would be no flight fervice of itlelf, however, to extin- 
guifh ignorant declamations againit the emigrants, and to correct 
that miftaken fpirit of regulation which profefles to force com- 
forts upon them againft their with: and we have feldom read 
any compofition fo well qualified to gain over the public mind 
from error, both by the perfpicuous extent of its evidence and 
reafonings, and by the candid, unafluming, and very practical 
tone in which they are propofed. We haiten, therefore, to draw 
out an analyfis of its principal contents for the inftruction of our 
readers ; and {hall content ourfelves with remarking, once for all, 
that Lord Selkirk’s arrangement, and ftyle of language, are fo 
clear, and the latter fo fuitable in every refpect to the fubjeé, 
that we fhall feldom deviate from either, except when we are 
anxious to be more concife than it would be proper for him to 
have been. 

I. Not more than fixty years ago, the ftate of fociety in the 
Highlands of Scotland was very fimilar to that of England before 
the Norman conqueft. Government had not yet extended its 
regular authority over thefe mountains, where the chieftains 
lived in a barbarous independence, furrounded by vaflals and re- 
tainers. ‘he law was too feeble to afford protection, amidft 
the violence of feudal warfare and plunder; and every proprietor 
of land depended, for his fafety and his confequence, on a nw 
merous train of followers. ‘l’o this confideration, every advan- 
tage of pecuniary intereft was inferior; he reckoned the value 
of his eftate, not by the rent, but by the number of mem it 
could fend into the field; the rent, in fa&t, was paid, not in 
money, but in military fervices. ‘The {mall rental of the eftates 
forfeited in the two rebellions of the laft century has, according- 
ly, been often remarked with furprife; * Poor twelve thoufand 
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per annum’ (fays Pennant) ‘ nearly fubverted the conftitution of 
thefe kingdoms :’ but, with this narrow income, proprietors of 
middling rank brought into the field three, four, or five hundred 
men. Were the prefent high rents of the fame eftates to be ‘all 
laid out in employing labourers, the number of thefe would not 
be very different from that-of the clans that came from them in 
arms. “There are various documents ftill extant, which -afcer- 
tain the number of men that particular chiefs could bring out; 

and, on comparing them with the prefent value of their ettates, 
the proportion appears: to be, in general, between ten and fif- 
teen pounds for every man: ‘This fum is not far from the year. 
ly expence of a farm fervant, at the rate now current in the 
North of Scotland. 

In this ftate of things, a fyftem of occupancy was fpread over 
the Highlands, which, tl hough now difappearing, remained en- 
tire for fome time after the laft rebellion, and may {till be found 
in many confiderable diftri¢ts. Every proprietor reduced his 
farms into as fmall portions as poflible; and his defign was fe- 
conded by the natural inclinations of his people. ‘The ftate of 
the country left a father no means of providing for his fons, but 
by dividing his farm; and where two families could be placed 
upon the land inftead of one, the chief acquired a new tenant 
and anew foldier. Hence every fpot was occupied by as many 
families.as its produce could maintain; and the ground was fub- 
divided into very {mall poflefhons. ‘The farms of the common te- 

nantry, or /nzall tenants, are held (we may {till {peak in the prefent 
tenfe) by joint occupiers, ufually fix or eight, fometimes many 
more,’ and form a fort of hamlets or petty townfhips ; called, in 
the low country dialect, towns; and, in the Gaelic language, 
bailé. The fhares of thefe partners are of courfe liable to be- 
come unequal, by fubdivifion or accumulation. ‘The farm is ge- 
nerally a portion of a valley, to which is annexed a tract of 
mountain palture, ttretching fome miles. ‘The habitations are 
collected ina village, upon the beft part of the arable land. This 
is‘fometimes cultivated in common, but more ufually diltributed 
among the tenants, in proport ion to their fhares; feldom, howe 
ever, in a permanent manner, but from year to year. ‘The pro- 
duce of the tillage land rarely affords a fuperfluity above the 
maintenance of the tenants and their families. ‘Their riches 
confift of cattle, chiefly breeding cows, and the young ftock 
produced from them, which are maintained on the farm till of a 
proper age for the market; and, by the fale of thefe, the tenants 
are enabled to pay their rent. ‘The number which each farm or 
toun is capable of maintaining, is afcertained by ufage, and may 
be, in general, from 30 to 80 cows, befides other cattle. The 
gotal amount is divided among the occupiers, according to their 
refpective 
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refpeCtive fhares, no one being allowed to keep more than his 
regulated proportion. Befides thefe joint occupiers, there are 
tack/men holding entire farms, who are of the rank of ‘gentry, 
and trace their origin to fome ancient proprietor of the eltate, 
who had granted the farm as a provifion for one of the younger 
branches of his family. ‘Thefe, formerly, were nearly upon the 
fame footing as proprietors; they were the officers who, under 
the chief, commanded in the military expeditions of the clan, 
A part of their farm is fufhicient to fupply their owm families ; 
and they divide the reft among a number of fubtenants or cotters, 
who are bound to perform a certain quantity of labour upon the 
farm, inftead of paying rent for their fmall portion of Jand, and 
are allowed to pafture their cows along with the cattle of the 
farm. Cotters are to be found, likewiie, upon the farms of the 
{mall tenants; two or three being generally employed, as fervants 
to the partnerfhip, for herding the cattle. There are.alfo afew 
people who exercife the trades of black{miths, weavers, taylors, 
fhoemakers, &c. and bargain with one or other of the tenants 
for a portion of his land. For, whatever additional employment 
aman may follow, he muft always occupy a fmall fpot of land, to 
raife provifions for himfelf and his family; if he cannot procure 
fuch a pofleflion, he cannot live inthe country. ‘There is nofuch 

perfon known in the Highlands, as an independent labourer. 
Such a ftate of property and manners, where every inhabitant 
is conneéted with land, where almoft all its produce is confumed 
upon the fpot, and where there is no diftinét feparation of em- 
ployments, has been preferved nearly entire to this day. While 
the other dittricts of the ifland were brought, one after another, 
within the arrangement of one complex fyitem of productioh and 
commerce, the Highlands were cut off from all the contagion of 
induftrious enterprize, by the fame rocky barrier which detached 
them from the jurifdiétion of juftice and law. Thofe barriers 
were at length broken down, by the meafures which were adopt- 
ed after the fuppreflion of the rebellion in 1745: the country 
was difarmed; it was interfected by military roads; a forces 
fuflicient to command it, was ftationed at all the principal paties; 
and thus the authority of regular goverment was completely efta- 
blifhed. The chiefs ceafed to be petty monarchs; the fervices 
of their followers were no longer requilite for defence, or ufeful 
in plunder; and when thus reduced to the fame fituation with 
proprietors in other parts of the kingdom, they foon difcovered 
that their. rents were far below the real value of their lands. 
The influence of old habits, of feudal vanity, and of attachment 
to their vaflals, Jong prevailed over the profpect of pecuniary 
profit; but the more neceflitous or lefs generous fet the example; 
“ 
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a generation has fucceeded, educated under other circumftances; 
and the Highland proprietors have now no more fcruple, than 
thofe of any other part of the kingdom, in turning their eftates 
to the beft advantage. Had thefe eftates been fufceptible of cul. 
tivation, under a favourable climate, the proprietors would have 
found it their intereft to clear them of the fuperfluous popula. 
tion, and to throw their multiplicity of {mall farms together into 
the hands of one or two farmers of capital and fkill; agreeably 
to the remark of Dr Adam Smith, ‘ that the diminution of cot- 
tagers, and other {mall occupiers of land, has, in every part of 
Europe, been the immediate forerunner of improvement and 
better cultivation.’ But the climate of the Highlands is adverfe 
to the production of grain; and that mountainous region con. 
tains few mines ‘hat can attra¢ét knots of population, and is en- 
tirely deftitute ef coals, which might have encouraged the fettle. 
ment of manufactures. In fuch a diftri€t, the moft profitable 
employment of land is univerfally found to be the rearing of 
young cattle and fheep, which, at a proper age, are bought by 
farmers in more fertile countries, and fattened for the butcher. 
A few tracts in the north are adapted for the pafturing of black 
cattle ; but fheep-farming muft prevail over the range of moun- 
tains. The rapid and continual progrefs which this fyftem is 
making, the great profits that have been reaped, and the increafed 
rate of rents, fufliciently prove how well it is adapted to the na- 
tural circumftances of the Highlands. ‘The few {pots among the 
mountains that are fufceptible of cultivation, are found to be 
more advantageoufly kept in grafs, to afford a referve of pafture 
and fhelter to the flocks during the extreme rigour of winter. 
A few adventurous individuals, who had been accuftomed to 
fheep-farming in the fouth of Scotland, faw the vaft field which 
was opened in the Highlands to their capital and enterprize. 
‘The large profits, which foon rewarded their penetration and 
perfeverance, as in the cafe of all thofe who introduce new and 
juccefsful modes of agriculture, foon attraéted others, and de- 
monttrated to the proprietors themfelves the benefits they might 
earn under this moft fuitable plan of management. 

Such a revolution, however, in the fyftem of landed property, 
muft be accompanied by an entire change in the diftribution of 
the imhabitants. ‘The population muft be caft into a new form. 
‘The clafs of fmall tenants will gradually difappear; the diftine- 
tion will at length be marked out, between the ftation of farmer 
and that of labourer; and as many of the cotters as can remain 
in the country, will gradually fall into the various fixed employ- 
ments that are neceflary in the bufinefs of an extended farm. 


But the whole population on each farm will ultimately be re- 
duced 
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duced to the number of families that are abfolutely required for 
this neceflary bufinefs. A. few. fhepherds, .w ith their dogs, will 
be ful ficient for all the work of many an ¢xtenfive range... The 
produce will no longer be confumed wholly upon the fpot, in. af- 
fording a fcanty fubfiftence to. an indolent. contented tribe ; ; but 
will fupply, at a diftance, the wafteful Juxury of induttrious 
cto wds . 
During the operation of this change, and the temporary de- 
gement it occafions, much individual diftrefs will unavoidably 
be fuifered. A great part of the inhabitants muft,, in one way 
or another, feek for means of livelihood totally different. from 
thofe on which they have hitherto depended. But the country 
affords no means of living, without a poileflion of land ; they muft 
look for refources, therefore, where there is a protpect ef employ- 
ment, and muft bring their mind to the refolution of removing 
leaft from their native fpot. ‘wo profpects prefent them- 
felves. In the Low Country of Scotland, the wages of manufac- 
runing labour ; in America, the eafy ae ¢quifition of land .in abfo- 
¢ prope erty. Of thefe alternatives, it is ealy to perceive which 
act deft fuit the inclination and habits of the Highlanders,. Each 
thefe two os inges would exact very nearly the fame effort over 
the natural affeCtions of the mind ; but the execution of the latter 
plan muft he. attended with more expence than the other. . It will 
be practicable, therefore, to thofe only who can afford thi; ex- 
pence. ‘The clals of cotters may be diltinguifhed, in this refpe@, 
from that of {mall tenants: though the line is not always exactly 
defined, fome very opulent cotters being as well provided as the 
loweft of the tenants, yet there is a great difference, gencrally 
fpe aking, in the amount of their refpective property, and confe- 
que intly in the views which tl 1ey ente rtain after being difpofie fed 
of their land. The cx otters have feldom property enough for the 
neceffary expences of emigration, and few of them have ever 


5° 


been able to emigrate: they have, in general, removed ito the 
manufacturing diftri€ts of the Low Country of Scotland,. But 
the populatio of the Highlands was compoted, in a very large 
proportion, the fmall tenants; and all of thefe are poflefled of 
fomethi ng that might be denominated capital. Mott of them 
live much more w retchedly, as to habitation and diet, than the 
labourers who earn d: ily wages in other parts of the ifland; but 
they have property of greater value. A farmer of about thirty 
acres of arable Jand has, perhaps property to the amount of about 
one hundred and {fixteen pounds iterling, while the annual con- 
fumption of provifions for his family and ferv ants does not ex- 
ceed fifteen pounds, In general, the {mall tenant, accc ording to 
his fhare of the farm, has from three er four, to fix or eight cows, 

with 


J 
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with the proportionate number of young cattle; he has horfes al. 
fo, a few {mall ftheep, implements of agriculture, and various 
houfchould articles. By difpofing of all this ftock, efpecially if 
the price of cattle happens to. be high, he is enabled to embark 
in undertakings which cannot be thought of by the cotter, and 
which are not within the reach of the peafantry, even in the more 
improved and richer parts of the ifland. 

To thofe who can thus afford the expences of the pailage and 
firft fettlement, the low price of land in America prefents the 
profpee& of fpeedily attaining a fituation and mode of life fimilar 
to that in which all their habits have been formed. Accuftomed 
to pofiefs land, to derive from it all the comforts they enjoy, to 
tranfmit their poffeflions from father to fon, and to cherifh all the 
prejudices of hereditary tranfmiffion, they moft naturally confider 
themfelves as born to a landed rank, and can form no idea of 
happinefs fepar ate from fuch a pofiefhon. Contraited with fuch 
a fituation, that of a day-I :bourer in a manufacturing town ap 
pears contemptible and degrading. It would be a pais nful cha ge, 
alfo, to the practice of fede ntary ¢ continued labour, from that life 
of irregular exertions, and long intervals of indolence, in which 
the Hig thlander enjoys almoift the freedom of a favage. It is but 
a temporary effort that is demanded of him, to carry his family 
acrofs the Atlantic; and whether he prefers this, or emigrates 
down into the Low Country of Scotland, he is forced to a change; 
his habits are broken ; he mult form himfelf to a new mode of 
life. Whether he fhall enter upon one to which all his feelings 
are repugn: int, or, by a better exertion of courage, economy, and 
forefight, regain a prouder and more fecure independence, is au 
alternative in which his choice will a affuredly | be determined by 
his ability. By their ability or ir 
their pafiage to America, the choice of th ighlanders, with a 
very few exceptic mg has been entirely regulated. Even among 
thofe whofe poverty forced them to go at firlt into the manufaCur- 
ing towns, fome of td ye moft remarkable exeriions of induftry have 
been prompted, only ri the defire of accumulating as much mo; 
ney as might enable them to join their friends beyond the At 
lantic. 

Thus it appears, that in the 
my, and the gradual any I 
quarter of the ifland, emi 
neral chang The race of cot 
for men Th Lbsut that is ftill suit ley 
ment, are withdrawn into the manufacturing diftrid: 
the {mall tenants, who, with fome amount of c a ita 
induftry and good management, take a part in this new 
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and grow up into farmers on a greater fcale ; but the reft of this 
clafs will be gradually and entirely drained off by emigration, 
And, inthis manner, the commercial form of property and po- 
pulation will at length be fully eftablifhed over the Highlands ; 
and the peafantry placed in that relative ftation, which is beft ad- 
apted to the purpofes of national wealth. Emigration, it muft 
always be recollected, is one of the refults or neceflary conditions 
of this change, and which cannot be abftraéted from its other 
concomitant effects. 

There is fome reafon to believe, that, while the emigrations 
operate this neceflary change in the charaCter and compofition 
of the population, they do not ultimately reduce the numbers, 
even in the Highlands. A place, for example, has been pointed 
gut upon the weft coaft by Mr Irvine, which, in 1790, contain- 
ed 1900 inhabitants, of whom 500 emigrated the fame year to 
America; in 1801, the fame {pot contained 1967, though it 
had furnifhed 87 men for the army and navy, and not a fingle 
ftranger had fettled in it. There is no part of the Highlands 
where the people have fo ftrong a fpirit of emigration as in 
Long Ifland ; yet a population of 5268, at the time of Dr Web- 
fter’s furvey in the year 1755, was found increafed to 8308, at 
the time of Sir John Sinclair’s furvey in 1792. Emigrations 
from the Ifle of Sky to North Carolina, have continued to a great 
amount fince the year 1770; to the amount of 4000, it has 
been computed, prior to the year 1791, befides an equal num- 
ber that has come into the low country: in 1755, this ifland 
contained 11,252 inhabitants; and in 1792, it contained 14,470. 
That emigration does not neceflarily imply a permanent diminu- 
tion of local numbers, but, on the contrary, may leave refources 
for a larger increafe of a different fort of inhabitants, will be 
admitted by all thofe who have examined the theory of popula- 
tion, 

Even if the depopulation of the Highlands were proved, we 
ought to judge of the whole effet, by taking the whole king- 
dom into view. ‘The produce raifed upon the mountains under 
the grazing fyftem, is affuredly not lefs than it was formerly, 
though it is not confumed upon the fpot. There cannot be a 
doubt, indeed, that it is greatly augmented under the improved 
management. ‘The diminution of tillage muft be dedu&ted from 
the whole increafe of pafturage produce; but the tillage that is 
retained is of a much fuperior kind; and the introduction of 
patture and the breeding fyftem upon the mountains, will leave 
free for an extended tillage thofe arable plains of the fouth 
which have been hitherto kept in grafs for that purpofe. The 
various climates, and all the different levels of the ifland, are 
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thus formed into ‘one connééted plan of rural economy, diftri. 
buting its produce through the whole family of the people. 

Among the fuppofed effe&ts’ of emigration, none has been 
more univerfally lamented than the lofs of that valuable fapply 
of foldiers which the ‘public fervice has hitherto derived from 
the Highlands. '* But, independently altogether of emigration, 
the circumftances no longer exift which rendered the Highlands 
fuch a ‘nurfery of foldiers. Wherever the fyftem of numerous 
dependants and very low rents was ftill adhered to, the chieftain 
had a double hold of the fervices of his tenantry, by theiraf 
feftions to the clan, and by his power of difpoffefling them of 
their farms. The beft of his tenantry were therefore the’ firlt 
to bring forward their fons, when the landlord undertook to 
taife men for the army. A body of men, fo compofed, was 
undoubtedly much fuperior to a regiment recruited in the ordi 
nary manner; both by the hardihood of the breed, and ‘mutch 
more by the feudal feelings of reverence for their officers, pride 
in their clan, and attachment to each other. But as foon as 
the feudal ftate of the country was fupplanted by another fyftem, 
thefe peculiarities vanifhed. ‘Fhe low rent of land was the whole 
foundation upon which they refted. When the chieftain exatts 
its full value, the relation between him and his tenants is the 
fame as that of a landlord in any other part of the kingdom. 
The Highland regiments, accordingly, have been approaching, 
in their compofition and charaéter, to a fimilarity with the other 
regiments in the’ fervice, ever fince the advance of rents began 
to be’ confiderable. We muft go back to the Seven-Years war 
to find thofe regiments in their original purity, formed entirely 
on the feudal principle, and raifed in the manner that has been 
defcribed. Even as early as the American war, fome tendency 
towards a different fyftem was obferveable; and, during the late 
war, many regiments were Highland in little elfe than ‘in 
name. Some corps were compofed nearly in the ancient man- 
ner; but there were others, in which few of the men had any 
connexion ‘whatever with the eftates of their officers, being ‘re- 
cruited, in the ordinary manner, at Glafgow and’ other manu- 
fa€taring places, and confifting of all defcriptions' of men, Low- 
landers and Irifh, as well as Highlanders. There is no point, 
indeed, from which we can fee fo diftin@ly the change that has 
taken place in ‘the whole fyftem of the Higalands, as from this 
view of the hiftory of the Highland regiments. 

II. To fuch as have formed a'correét -apprehenfion of the 
nature of this effential change, and of the charaéter and cit- 
cumftances of the tenantry that have been difpoffeffed of their 
lands, all projects will appear unavailing to avert their emigta- 
txon, 
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tion, and all. dire&t reftritions upon it by.law, no better than 
violent injuftice. ‘Their removal from the. country is a tempo- 
raty lofs, unqueftionably, to the public, but one. which accom- 
panies the progrefs of general opulence,. the extended eftablith- 
ment of protecting laws, and the conf« quent; amelioration ,of pro- 
perty and produce. Thofe who are themfelves under, no ne- 
ceflity of feeking another home, always look upon emigration 
itfelf as the evil that.is mixed with thefe confefled advantages 5 
and they regard it as an evil, only becaufe they imagine that it 
may have confequences that may pollibly.fomehow or another 
impair their own perfect fecurity and eafe. ‘They do. not per- 
ceive that the real evil, occafioned by, thefe ftarts in the general 
progrefs, when. it fuddenly takes a new courle, is the difturb- 
ance and difpoflefhon of a clafs of citizens, quite as importang 
and deferving as themfelves ; quite as defirous, too,,of enjoying 
unimpaired fecurity and eafe ; but whofe habits and attachments 
are {wept away in a facrifice to the general wealth. Emigra- 
tion is not the evil, but the remedy 5 the fad, but fingle refource 
of thofe by whom the real evil is futfered.. It. can never repair 
it to them, but inadequately; and it requires fuch a.conqueft 
over the ftrongeft prejudices of the heart, that only the laft ne- 
ceflity can infpire futlicient refolution. The.family of. an here- 
ditary farmer, which for ages has been faftening innumerable 
roots into the fpot on which it grew, may be torn, up.by force; 
but when caft out from its native earth, will feek for fome 
other foil that is moft nearly congenial. The fate. of fuch will 
not be indifferent to the ftatefman; but he will acknowledge 
that the fufferers muft find, in their individual prudence, an al- 
leviation which his rules cannot adminilter: while he feels for 
all his people, he will know the limits of his own beneficence ; 
and while he eyes with exultation the {pontaneous advancement 
of opulence and order, will forbear the ineffectual attempt to 
temove partial evils, or reconcile incompatible advantages. 
in the cafe of the Highland emigrations, fome fchemes of al- 
leviation have been propofed, out of a feeble and mittaken humani- 
ty, while nothing fhort of dire reiiriction would have fatisfied, 
in other perfons, a {pirit of injuftice which, in its felffhneds, was 
equally miftaken. Agreeably to what often happens in the hif- 
tory of legiflation, -the only fcheme, that has been, put in practice 
was a compromife between. the two, and feems to have been. im- 
pofed by this miftaken felf-intereft upon that feeble humanity, 
The undertaking of great public. works in the north, the culti- 
vation of waite lands, the encouragement of the fitherics, and the 
introduction of manufactures, have been confidered by many be- 
nevolent and public-fpirited perfons as appropriate remedies and 
N 2 preventives 
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pteventives of emigration. It is fufficient to obferve, that not 
one of them is applicable to the circumftances of thofe who are 
inclined to emigrate and can afford it. The cultivation of wafte 
land, which might appear at firft fight rather'a promifing fcheme, 
only appears fo while we forget the foil andclimate, and tenures 
of the Highlands; and the attempts of this kind that have been 
made by a few proprietors prove only, that, if conducted on a more 
judicious plan, it might retain, out of the clafs of poor cotters, a 
{ufficient number to fupply the country fully with day-labourers, 
but could never be rendered acceptable to tenants even of the low- 
eft order. As to the expectations which have been entertained 
from the employment afforded by new public works, fach as the 
Caledonian Canal and the Highland roads and bridges, the ap- 
propriate utility of thofe noble undertakings is fufficient praile, 
without afcribing effe€&ts to them for which they are quite inade- 
quate. They may give a temporary relief to fome of the peafant- 
ry, by bringing employment a little nearer than when it was to be 
fought in the low country of Scotland; but even the peafant muft 
quit his refidence, though not quite fo far, to procure this tempo- 
rary employment : and the tenant, who has been deprived of his 
land, will ftill have to afk himfelf the fame queftion as before, 
whether he will remove into another part of the country to earn 
wages as a labourer, or into another country where he may be- 
come again a pofleflor of land. ‘The fame remark that has jutt 
been made with refpect to the cultivation of wafte lands, may be 
extended to the fifheries ; they might, if freed from the obftacles 
by which they are at prefent difcouraged, afford employment to a 
confiderable number of the poorer fort of people. And it is an 
important refleGtion, that the general change in the management 
of the Highland eftates, is likely to remove that connexion be- 
tween fifhing and the cultivation of land, which, in the opinion 
of the moft competent judges, has been the greateft impediment 
to the progrefs of the fifheries upon the weftern coaft and ifles. 
The introduétion of manufa€tures, if it were praCticable, would 
obvioufly prefent no objeé& of employment fuitable to the dif- 
placed tenants; it is unneceflary, therefore, to confider, in ‘this 
place, the circumftances which appear to render their introduétion 
into the Highlands wholly impracticable. 

In all the foregoing fchemes it is implied, that the difpofition 
to emigrate arifes from unalterable caufes, and that it muft take 
its courfe in the mean while, though we may endeavour to devife 
meafures that fhall attraét the difplaced population into new chan- 
nels of induftry at home. They are dictated, all of them, by ge- 
nuine motives of patriotifm, but have not yet been contrived, nor 
are ever likely to be contrived in fuch a form as to render = 

really 
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really applicable to the cafe. But, upon the fubject of the High- 
land emigrations, we have fometimes been fhocked by language 
which exprefles a different fpirit, and in a quarter where it is quite 
as inconfiftent and fenfelefs as it is unfeeling. They, however, 
who have beftowed a flight refleQion on the inconfiftencies to 
which men are liable when their intereft is involved in a compli- 
cated fubje&, cannot be very rauch furprifed in this inftance to 
find fome proprietors, who would willingly profit by the great ad- 
vance of rents, and at the fame time retain the facility of raifing 
a regiment, who like to receive the income of a fheep-farm, to 
{pend in the metroplis, and would {till find the {plendour of many 
feudal dependants in the country. Thefe active and moft ufeful 
depopulators, are fometimes found very indignant declaimers a- 
gainit emigration. From them, but much more from their fac- 
tors, and from neighbours of an inferior order, who conceive 
themfelves to have an intereft in a crowded population, on ac- 
count of the low wages for which they can then manufacture 
their kelp, and carry on a few petty branches of traflic, we have 
fometimes heard fuch a clamour, as if emigration were a new 
{pecies of fedition, and it were the duty of the legiflature to fup- 
prefs it by new and abfolute reftritions. Our legiflature is too 
well informed to be mifled into any injuftice fo violent and fo ab- 
{urd ; and we affuredly defpair of convincing thofe faQors that it 
would be an abfurdity and injuftice. 

Our legiflature, however, is not yet fo perfely well informed 
as not to have been mifled, in confequence of its humanity being 
impofed upon. During the adminiftration of Mr Addington, an 
act was paffed for regulating the tran{portation of the emigrants ; 
and the profeffed object of thefe regulations was, to enforce a due 
care of the lives and health of the paflengers, and to prevent an 
undue profit on the part of the owner of the veflel by crowding 
ittoo much. For this purpofe, the ftatute enadts, that no fhip 
thall carry a greater number of perfons than in the proportion of 
one paflenger for every two ton; and that every paflenger fhali be 
obliged to take 3ilb. of beef or pork weekly, befides a large allow- 
ance of farinaceous food, and that they themfelves fhall not be at 
liberty to difpenfe with any part of this. ‘This attention to the 
comforts of the emigrants is a little too adtive; the bill, it is to 
be obferved, went to London from the Highland Society. In the 
firft place, the allowance of room, which is required as abfolutely 
neceifary for the health of the pafiengers, is nearly double that of 
the tranfport fervice ; for 14 ton, allotted for full grown men, is 
little more than half as much as two tons, allotted for paflengers 
of all ages. The emigrants themfelves, in the allowance of birth- 
mom, ulually obferved a rule, which had been the refult of expe- 
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rience, that their whole number, including infants, might be reck- 
oned equivalent to two thirds of that number of grown perfons, 
Surely they might have been left-to their own experience in. this 
particular.’ But, -in the fecond place, the quantity of provifions 
indifpenfably forced upon them, is beyond all reafonable propor- 
tion’; the allowance of: farinaceous food. alone, exceeds the entire 
confumption of country labourers in any. part of Scotland; and fo 
largean allowarice‘of butcher’s meat as 3*lb. for every paflenger, 
everi for infants at'the breaft, muft appear ftrange to. thofe who 
know that animal food is fo rarely tafted in the Highlands by the 
lower order of tenantry, ‘that, in the furvey publithed by the 
Board of Agriculture, itis ftated, that, among the farmers, there 
is not §lb. of meat confumed in the family throughout the year. 
And yet the Highland Society, in their inftru€tions for the fram- 
ing of this'aét, recommended 7ib. a week as abfoiutely neceflary 
for every paflenger. Nobody, after attending to thefe enactments, 
will entertain a doubt that their real purpofe was to enhance the 
expence of the voyage, and fo render it lefs within the means of 
the poor tenants. Such a purpofe was not altogether difcoyered 
by the Society, and afterwards afforded exultation to many indi- 
viduals. In the real operation of the act, however, the difference 
of expence has no other effect but to enc roach upon the little ftock 
of cath colle&ted by the emigrants from the fale of their property, 
aid to land them on the foreign fhore worfe provided for their 
new exertions. It is fuperfluous to expofe more at large the in- 
juftice of fuch a law. It may eafily have been impofed upon the 
humanity of thofe who were wholly ignorant of the Highlands and 
the emigrations. But we cannot fo readily acquit them, to whom 
the circumftances of that country and its diflodged inhabitants 
were perfectly well known. 

Ill. Since-emigration muft go on from the Highlands, until 
:the clafs of fmall tenants is drained off, it feems defirable that the 
overflowings of our own population fhould. contribute to, the 
{trength and improvement of our own colonies. But from. cir- 
cumitances accidental at firit, and perpetuated by the natural dif- 
pofition of the emigrants to follow their relations and friends 
where almoit/another home was already formed, moft of the e- 
migrations are directed to fettlements in the United States. _ Dif- 
ferent diftricts of the Highlands have different correfponding fet- 
tlements, to which their emigrants refort. .The, people in each 
diltrict have a tolerably accurate knowledge, of fome particular 
tettlement, where: their own connexions, have gone;. for the 
Highlanders diftruft all information about.America that. does not 
come from their own immediate connexions and in a mountaile 
ous country, intelligence feldom fpreads far beyond the wer 
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where it is firft received. Of every other fettlement but their 
own, the people of each-diftriét are ufually quite ignorant, or en- 
tertaiit very miftaken’ notions; and, in particulary thofe whofe 
views have been direéled to’ the fouthern: States, have received 
very gloomy impreffions of the climate of Canada and the northern 
colonies. 

In Lord Selkirk’s apprehenfion, the ‘importance. of fecuring 
thefé emigrants to our own colonies, inftead’ of abandoning them 
to a foreign country, is rendered more urgent by the,peculiar fitu- 
ation of our northern colonies in America. ~In.fome of them,,it 
appears, fettlers, of by no means a defirable.defcription in refpect 
of character and principles, have intruded themfelves, and, are 
faft approaching to a majority of numbers. Nothing would feem 
more expedient, therefore, for the prefervation) of thefe eolonies 
to the mother country, than that a {trong barrier fhould be form- 
ed, againft the contagion of American fentiments, by a body of 
fettlers whofe manners and language are diftinét, and)who inhe- 
rit antient feelings of loyalty and military valour. 

In order to induce the Highlanders to change the courfe of 
their emigrations, determined {as has been already obferved) by 
their gregarious affection, fome ftrong encouragement, in, Lord 
Selkirk’s opinion, ought to be held out, by government, The 
encouragement mutt be fufficient to induce a confiderable body of 
people, connected by the ties of blood and friendfhip, to. try a 
new fituation; and if fuch a fetthement were once. conducted 
through its firft difficulties, till the adventurers felt confidence in 
their refources, the objeét might be confidered as accomplithed. 
It is not neceflary that the inducements fhould be continued 
longer than this. But they ought tobe of fuch-a nature as,.to 
fuit thofe who feel fome difficulty, from the narrownefs of) their 
means, in executing their defign. We perfe&ly acquiefce in 
Lord Selkirk’s reafoning, that this might be done without increaf- 
ing the fpirit of emigration, or rather that, upon the principles of 
human nature, it could not be done in fuch a way as to increafe 
that fpirit in the leaft. 

Thefe views prefented themfelves to Lord Selkirk, upon the 
eve of the laft war. The eventful period that followed, preclud- 
ed all a€tive profecution of them ; but their importance remained 
deeply impreffed upon his mind, and their practicability was con- 
firmed by all his maturer refleCtions. Ou the reftoration of peace, 
the emigrations were recommenced with a {pirit more determined 
and more widely diffufed than upon any former occafion. | All his 
views recurred upon him, as demanding immediate ‘attention ; 
md prompted him to reprefent, ‘to fome members of that Admi- 
niltration, the neceflity of ative interference, in order to attract 
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the emigrants to our own colonies. This reprefentation excited 
no correfponding intereft. Unwilling to abandon the objeé alto- 
gether, Lord Selkirk was led to confider how far it was poflible 
for him, as an individual, to follow it up on a more limited fcale, 
to the effect at leaft of proving the pra¢ticability of the fuggeftion, 
Under the affurance of a grant of wafte lands belonging to the 
Crown, upon fuch terms as promifed an adequate return for the 
unayoidable expences of the undertaking, he refolved, at his own 
rifk, to try the experiment, and to engage fome of the emigrants, 
who were preparing to go to the United States, to change their 
deftination, and embark for our own colonies. He was given to 
underftand, that it would be more fatisfactory to Government, if 
the people he had engaged were fettled in a maritime fituation, in- 
ftead of that which he had at firft in contemplation. ‘Though by 
uo means fatisfied that this fuggeftion was founded in juft views 
of national policy, he felt it his duty to acquiefce, and determin- 
ed on making his fettlement in Prince Edward’s Ifland in the 
Gulph of St Lawrence. To give the experiment a fair profpedct 
of fuccefs, he yielded to the neceflity of attending the colonifts 
himfelf. 

A defcription of the fettlement, the difficulties that attended 
it, its progrefs and final fuccefs, forms the laft chapter of this 
work. It does not admit of abridgement; every reader mutt 
have thought it too fhort. The candour with which the firft ob- 
ftacles are defcribed, the practical and profound judgment with 
which the various means and arrangements appear to have been 
combined, and that tone of benevolence, without oftentation, and 
yet thoroughly {yftematic, which pervades the whole defign, renders 
it the moft pleafing and moft ufeful hiftory, that has been given 
to the world, of the eftablifhment of a new colony. We thall 
merely enumerate the leading facts. His fettlers, to the number 
of eight hundred perfons of all ages, reached Prince Edward’s 
Ifland in Auguft 1803 ; and the fpot felected upon this coatt for 
the principal eftablifhment, was almoft defert, being feparated by 
an arm of the fea and an interval of feveral miles from any older 
fettlement. Before the middle of September, the people were 
difperfed upon their feparate lots, and began the cultivation of their 
farms. ‘The lots were laid out in fuch a manner, that four or 
five families built their houfes in a little knot together; the dif- 
tance between the adjacent hamlets feldom exceeding a mile. 
This focial plan of fettlement, befides other advantages to recom- 
mend it, refembled their ftyle of living in their native country. 
They were allowed to purchafe in fee-fimple, and, to a certain 
extent, on credit; from 50 to i100 acres were allotted to each 
family at a moderate price, but none was given gratuitoully. 
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To accommodate thofe who had no fuperfluity of capital, the 
were not required to pay the price in full till the third or fourth 
year of their poffeffion; and, in this time, an induftrious man 
may have it in his power to difcharge his debt out of the produce 
of the land. ‘The fame principle was adhered to in the diftribu- 
tion of provifions ; though feveral of the poorer fettlers could not 
goon without fupport, every afliftance they received was as a 
joan, under ftrict obligations of rep: ayment with intereft. They 
formed their firft houfes upon the model of thofe of the American 
wood{men. Before the winter fet in, they had not only lodged 
themfelves, but made fome progrefs in cutting down the trees ; 
and, upon the opening of the fpring, the land was finally pre- 
pared for the feed. In September, however, Lord Selkirk quit- 
ted the ifland, leaving the fettlement under the charge of a 
faithful agent, and did not return to it till the end of the fame 
month in the following year. He found the fettlers then en- 
gaged in fecuring their sarveft ; their crop of potatoes alone 
would have been fuflicient for their entire fupport. Round the 
different hamlets, the extent of land in cultivation was, at an 
average, in the proportion of two acres to each able working 
hand. And feveral boats had been built, by means of which 
a confiderable fupply of fifth had been obtained.’ Inthe whole 
fettlement, he met but two men who fhewed the leaft appear- 
ance of defpondency. ‘The further progrefs of thefe colonifts 
is now to be left to their own guidance. Moft of them have 
already proceeded to improve the conftruétion of their houfes, 
lefs perhaps from a perfonal defire of better accommodation, 
than from that pride of landed. property which is natural to the 
human breaft, and which, though reprefled among the Highland 
tenantry by recent circumftances, is ready to refume its {pring 
as foon as their fituation will permit. Lord Selkirk concludes 
with obferving, that no farther doubt can now be entertained of 
the praétibility of inducing the Higlanders to emigrate to our own 
colonies ; and he flatters himfelf, with great juftice, that no im- 
material progrefs has already been made towards this object. In 
fome contiderable diftri€ts, the current appears already to be decid- 
edly turned ; and farther exertions of the fame kind might fecure 
to our North American poffeflions all thofe among our countrys 
men who cannot be retained in the kingdom. But meafures, on 
fo extenfive a fcale as might be required, can only be accomplith- 
ed by thofe to whom the interefts of the nation are particularly 
intrufted. 

Such of our readers as aave 0 not yet procured the original work, 
will be much more gratified, we are fure, with the foregoing a- 
nalyfis of its contents, than if we had attempted to throw the 
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general difcuffions into a form of our own. Nor do we find our. 
{elves provided with any remarks that we can venture to fubjoin, 
either by way of criticifm or confirmation. ‘lhe author has. un. 
folded his reafonings with fo much perfpicuity, that it ~would»be 
difficult to lend them additional ftrength by any farther illuftra. 
tions ; and in {pite of all our vigilance, we cannot find an excep. 
tion to any of the general doétrines which he has collaterally jiin- 
terweaved into his argument. ‘There are, indeed, very few {pe- 
cimens of politic il invettig: ution, more nearly approaching to ab. 
folute ceftainty in its conclufion, than that by which he has de. 
duced the impolicy of attempting, by law, to prevent or to res 
gulate fuch emigrations, as thofe which have proceeded from the 
Highlands. 

Confidering the book in this afpect, it appears to us to poffefs 
a permanent value, beyond the effect it is calculated to produce 
in enlightening our own Government refpecting the nature of this 
actual crifis. Other parts of our own empire yet remain to uns 
dergo a fimilar change, and other countries in the world ; at leaft, 
all other countries that are deftined to improve, and that alias 
a fufficient extent of territory for the various branches of produc- 
tive ccconomy. Wherever cultivation may be heightened by. the 
invefting of new capital, the minute fubdivifion of land will be 
{wept aw ay for farmers of a different race ; and wherever the ex- 
tended territory of a thriving nation is diverfified by a range of 
mountains, thefe will at length be appropriated to pafture walks. 
The particulars, therefore, which Lord Selkirk has related in the 
hiftory of the Highlands, may be regarded as the defcription of 
a general change; for which, in all fuch countries, legiflators 
ought to be prepared, that they may not, like our Englith ftates- 
men of old, even Sir Thomas ‘More and Lord B: icon, miftake, as 
fymptoms of decay and devaftation, the movements actually oc- 
cafioned by the growth of wealth, enterprize, and induitry. In 
this refpeét, we confider Lord Selkirk as having contributed a 
new article, very nearly finifhed in its form, to the general ‘ele- 
ments of political adminiftration, and as having caft light on one 
of the moft intricate parts of the fcience of ceconomy, that in 
which the theory of wealth and the theory of population are ex- 
amined in connexion, 
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Art. XIV. The Works of Edmund Spenfer, in Eight Volumes, 
with the principal Iluftrations of various Commentators: To 
which are added, Notes, fome Account of the Life of Spenfer, 
and a Gloffarial ond other Indexes. By the Reverend Henry 
John Todd, M A. F. A.§S. London. Publifhers, F. C. & 
J. Rivington, T. Payne, Cadell & Davies, and R. H. Evans. 
1805. 


A COMPLETE and refpectable edition of Spenfer’s works, has 
been long a defideratum in Englith literature. Indeed, to 

what purpofe do our antiquaries purchafe at high rates, and per- 
ufe, at the coft of ftill more valuable leifure and labour, the trea- 
fures of the black letter, which, in themfelves, have ufually fo 
very little to repay their exertions? Surely, the only natural and 
proper ufe of the knowledge thus acquired, is to throw light, as 
well upon our early literature, as on the manners and language of 
our anceftors, by re-editing and explaining fuch of our ancient 
authors as have fuffered by-the change of both. Amongft thefe, 
Spenfer muft ever be reckoned one of the moft eminent; for no 
author, perhaps, ever poff-fled and combined, im fo brilliant a de- 
gree, the requifite qualities of a poet. Learned, according to 
the learning of his times, his erudition never appears to load or 
incumber his powers of imagination; but even the fitions of 
the claflics; worn out as they are by the ufe of every pedant, be- 
come frefh and captivating themes, when adopted by his faney, 
and accommodated to his plan. If that plan has now become to 
the reader of riper years fomewhat tedious and involved, it mutt 
be allowed, on the other hand, ‘that from Cowley downwards, 
every youth of imagination has been enchanted with the fplendid 
legends of the Faery Queen. It was therefore with pleafure that 
we turned to the examination of a work, which promifed to recal 
the delightful fenfations of our earlier ftudies; and if we have 
been in fome refpects difappointed in the perufal, we do not im- 
pute it altogether to want of diligence or accuracy on the part 
of Mr Todd, whofe commentary, {fo far as it. goes, is in both re- 
fpeéts commendable. In the Life of Spenfer, which is the long- 
eft fpecimen of original compoijition, he has brought forward fe 
veral new facts, and evinced a laudable anxiety to throw light 
upon the ftory, by comparifon of dates, and inveftigation of con- 
temporary documents. The refult of his labours is ftated in fo 
modeft a manner, as ought, in fome degree, to difarm the harfh- 
nefs of ¢riticiim. He himfelf terms it ‘ a very humble account 
of the life of Spenfer, drawn from authentic records, the curio- 
fty and importance of which, will, I truft, be admitted 7 
hberal 
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liberal and candid as an apology for the want of biographical ele. 
gance.” It is, however, our duty to point out fome defects in 
the plan of this Memoir, by avoiding which, we apprehend, much 
might have been added to its perfpicuity and elegance, without 
the leaft derogation from its authenticity. 

The events of Spenfer’s earlier life are, in fome meafure, extract. 
ed from a correfpondence betwixt the poet and Gabriel Harvey, 
the fame againft whom Nafh wrote the fatire, well known amon 
collectors, entitled, * Have with you to Saffron-Walden, or Ga. 
bricl Harvey’s Hunts up.’ It was highly meritorious in Mr Todd 
to perufe thefe letters, and to confider them as proper materials 
for his biography. But we are difpofed to blame him, firft, be- 
caufe he has not republifhed an entire copy of this curious corref- 
pondence, which was of fo much importance to the matter in 
hand ; and, fecondly, becaufe, inftead of printing the. letters as 
an appendix to the life, he has thruft large extraéts from them in- 
to the midft of his own narrative. Nothing, indeed, in our opi- 
nion, could have a more confufed and inelegant effet than this 
medley of narrative and quotation. ‘The biographer fhould al- 
ways itudy to give his work the appearance of continuity. He 
may, and ought to refer diflin&tly to the fources of his informa- 
tion; and where there is doubt, the words of the original docy- 
ments may be fubjoined in a note to juftify his inference ; but the 
text ought to be exprefled hiftorically, and in the language of the 
author himfelf. It is extremely awkward to jump from the words 
of the narrator into thofe of Spenfer, and has, befides, the effe& 
of making one part of the memoir bear a great difproportion to 
the other. For the letter-writer {pends much more time in dil- 
cufling the matter, then immediatly before him, than the biographer 
has probably an opportunity of beftowing upon incidents of much 
greater impertance. Neverthelefs, although thefe letters are thus 
thruft upon our hands in a diforderly manner, the extraéts have 
afforded us amufement, and give room, as we have already hinted, 
to regret that they had not been printed feparately, with fuch ex- 
planatory notes as Mr Todd’s refearches fuggefted. We perceive 
from thence, that Spenfer had bufied himfelf in the fruitlefs and 
unharmonious tafk of verfifying as it was then called, that is, of 
compofing Englifh verfes according to the Latin profody. He 
feems, at the fame time, to have been fully fenfible of the difh- 
culty of the attempt, and we wonder at his perfeverance, after the 
humour with which he defcribes its effects. 

* like your late Englithe Hexameters fo exceedingly well, that I 
alfo enure my penne fometime in that kinde: whyche 1 fynd indeede, 
as I have heard you often defende in worde, neither fo harde nor fo 
harfhe, that it will eafily and fairely yeelde it ielfe to oure moother 
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tongue. For the onely, or chiefeft hardneffe, whyche feemeth, is ia 
the accente ; whyche fometime gapeth, and as it were yawneth ilfavour- 
edly; comming fhorte of that it fhould, and fometime exceeding the 
meafure of the number, as in Carpenter, the middle fillable being ufed 
fhorte in fpeache, when it thall be read long in verfe, feemeth like a 
lame gofling, that draweth one legge after hir: and Heaven, beein 
ufed fhorte as.one fillable when it is im verfe, ftretched out with a diate 
tole, is like a lame dogge that hoides up one legge. But it is to be 
wonne with cuftome, and rough words muft be fubdued with ufe. For, 
why a God’s name may not we, as clfe the Greekes, have the king- 
dome of our owne language, and meafure our accentes by the founde, 
referving the quantitie to the verfe? Loe here I let you fee my olde 
ule of toying in rymes, turned into your artificial ftraightneffe of verfe 
by this Zetraflicon. 1 befeech you tell me your fancie, without parci- 
alitie. 
See yee the blindefoulded pretie god, that feathered archer, 
Of lovers miferies which maketh his bloodie game ? 
Wote ye why his moother with a veale hath covered his face ? 
Trufte me, leaft he my Loove happely chaunce to beholde. ’— 
Vol. L. p. xxxiv—sv. 

We could hardly have fufpe&ted Spenfer, the marfhalled march 
of whofe ftanza is in general fo harmonious, of drilling the ftub- 
born and unmanageable words of the Englith language into fuch 
ftrange doggrel. ‘he verfes are truly ‘ lame and o’erburthened, 
and {creaming their wretchednefs. ’ 

From another paflage in this correfpondence, the young poet 
may learn how little he ought to rely upon the tafte even of the 
ableft counfellor. Harvey was a fcholar, and, in fome fenfe, even 
a poet; he was moreover Spenfer’s Jong approved and fingular good 
friend; neverthelefs, Gabriel had the aflurance to write the fol- 
lowing libel upon the Faery Queen, for the conceited pedantry 
of which he deferves a worle Hunts up than was played him by 
Nathe. 

«In good faith Lhad once againe nigh forgotten your Faerie Queene: 
howbeit, by good chaunce I have nowe fent hir home at the lafte, nei- 
ther in better nor worfe cafe than I founde hir. And mutt you, of 
neceflitie, have my judgement of hir in deede? To be plaine; I am 
voyde of al judgement, if your * nine Comedies, whereunto, in imitation 


of 


* « It is to be lamented, ’’ fays Mr Cooper Walker in a letter to 
me [Mr Todd], * that Spenfer’s nine Comedies, fo much extolled by 
Harvey, are loit. It is fuppofed they were not dramatic poems, but a 
feries of lines, in nine divifions, hke the Teares of the Mufes, and that to 
cach divifion was given the denomination of Comedy; the author ufing 
that term in the wide fenfe in which it was employed by Dante, Boc- 
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of Herodotus, you give the names of the Nine Mufes, (and in one man 
fanfie not unworthily,) come not neerer Arioftoes Comedies, eyther for 
the fineneffe of plaufible elocution, or the rareneffe of poetical invention, 
than that Elwifh Queene doth to his Orlando Furiofo; which, notwith. 
ftanding, you wil needes feeme to emulate, and hope to overgo, as you 
flatly profeffed yourfelf in one of your laft Letters, Befides that, you 
know it hath bene the ufual praétife of the moft exquifite and odde 
wittes in all nations, and {pecially in /talie, rather to fhewe and advaunce 
themfelves that way than any other ; as namely, thofe three dyfcourfing 
heads, Bibiena, Machiavel, and Aretine, did, (to let Bembo and Ariol. 
to pafle,) with the great admiration and wonderment of the whole 
countrey ; being indeede reputed matchable in all points, both for con. 
ceyt of witte and eloquent decyphering of matters, either with Aritto. 
phanes and Menander in Greek, or with Plautus and Terence in Latin, 
or with any other in any other tong. But I wil not Rand greatly with 
you in your owne matters. If fo be the Faerie Queene be fairer in your 
eie than the Nine Mufes, and Hobgoblin runne away with the garland 
from Apollo ; marke what I faye; and yet I will not fay that [whicl] 
I thought ; but there an end for this once, and fare you well till God, 
or fome good Aungell, putte you in a better mind.” p. xlv. xlvi. 

There is another circumftance which gives Mr Todd’s life of 
Spenfer a more clumfy and ungainly appearance than the matter 
itfelf really deferves. It has been obferved long ago, that'the 
hiftory of an author is the hiftory of his works; and, therefore, 
Mr Todd has, with great propriety, regularly recorded the vari- 
ous publications of his author, in the order in which they were 
given to the world. But, from a want of arrangement, not pe- 
culiar to this editor, he has uniformly appended to his notices of 
thefe publications, a variety of circumftances, illuftrative of their 
contents, which properly make no part of Spenfer’s life, ab 
though they ought to have been introduced as notes upon his 
writings. It certainly is not always eafy to feparate exactly the 
department of the biographer from that of the commentator; but 
it is obvious, that to interrupt the narrative, by notes critical and 
illuftratory, muft neceflarily deftroy the effet of both. To thefe 
preliminary obfervations, which affe€t rather the manner than 
the matter of Mr ‘Todd’s memoir, we fubjoin the leading inci- 
dents of Spenfer’s life, as they have been illuftrated by his 
induftry. 


The 


cacio, and other early Italian writers. But I think the words of Har- 
vey are decifive in regard to the form of thefe pieces. For the Comedies 
of Ariofto, to which he compares the Comedies of Spenfer, ‘and to 
which he thinks they come fo ‘near, ave regular dramas; as are the Co- 
medies of Bibiena, Machiavelli, and Aretino, with which he clafles 
them. ” 
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The fame of this poet, however great during his lifetime, 
feems to have excited no inquiry into his parentage. He him- 
felf informs us that he was born in 

« merry London, my moft kindly nurfe, 
That to me gave this life’s firft native fource, 
Though from another place I take my name, 
A houfe of ancient fame. ’ 

But although Spenfer alludes repeatedly to his gentle birth, 
and claims kindred with feveral perfons of rank, his parents are 
entirely unknown; a circumftance which Mr Todd, in begin- 
ning his life, pafles over without commentary. It appears from 
a paflage in one of the fonnets, that the Chriftian name of his 
mother was Elizabeth ; and this is all we know of the matter. 
The birth of the poet is conjectured to have taken place about 
15533 -but the firlt event of his life which has been afcertained, 
is his admiflion as a fizer of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge 1569, 
where he acquired the degree of Bachelor and Matter of Arts 
in. 1572-3 & 1576. Here commenced his intimacy with Ga- 
briel Harvey. He feems to have been difappointed, either in 
his views of a fellowfhip, or of fome other academical diftinc- 
tion, which has. not prevented his gratitude to his a/ma,mater 
from breaking forth in his account of the OQuze, who 

‘ doth by Huntingdon and Cambridge fit ; 
My mother Cambridge, whom, as with a crown, 
He doth adorn, and is adorned of it, 
With many a gentle mufe, and many a learned wit. ’ 

From the Univerfity, Spenfer feems to have retired to, fome 
friends in the north. Of the caufe of his journey, or his occu- 
pation while with them, we have no record. Here he com- 
pofed, befides leffer poems, the Shepherd’s Calendar; a work 
which, in fome places, exhibits a beautiful model of paftoral 
poetry, and, in others, that turn for allegorizing and moraliz- 
ing two meanings in the fame tale, which afterwards gave rife 
to the Faery Queen. 

It is fuppofed that fome paflages in thefe poems, of a nature 
rather political than paftoral, particularly a warm eulogium on 
Archbilhop Grendal, drew down upon our author the wrath of 
the great Burleigh; the effe€ts of which, although deprecated 
by Spenfer, and exaggerated perhaps by former biographers, 
certainly continued to attend him through his life. It was in 
vain he afcribed to a commentary of the Blatant Beaft Slander, 
that. conftruction of his poetry which had drawn on him ‘ a 
mighty Peer’s difpleafure:’ It was in vain that, among the 
worthies of Elizabeth’s court, to whom he addrefled feparate 
fonnets‘with his Faery Queen, he diftinguifhed Burleigh by the 

moft 
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moft flattering ftrain of adulation. We find, from repeated 
paflages in his works, that his offence was never forgotten or 
forgiven. But the Shepherd’s Calendar, although unfortunate 
in making our poet one powerful and inveterate enemy, fecured 
him many aétive and diftinguifhed friends. Its fame was the 
means of introducing him to the friendthip of Sir Philip Sidney, 
and to that of Leicefter; a more powerful, if lefs difcerning 
patron. The latter received Spenfer into his houfe, though in 
what capacity does not precifely appear; perhaps in order to 
facilitate the compofition of the Stemmata Dudleiana, an account 
of the Earl’s genealogy, with which Spenfer appears to have been 
bufied in 1580. At this time the poet was alfo engaged with 
his Faery Queen, with the Dying Pellican, with the Vifions, 
which he afterwards publifhed in a more correct fhape, and 
fundry lefs important labours. About July in the fame year, 
he received, doubtlefs through the patronage of Lord Leicefter, 
the honourable appointment of Secretary to Arthur Lord Grey, 
then nominated Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which he held till 
Lord Grey’s return to England in 1582. Spenfer appears to 
have been fincerely attached to this nobleman, whom he has 
diftinguifhed in his Faery Queen under the character of Arthe- 
gal, or Juftice. Lord Grey’s courfe with the Irifh was that of 
feverity, for excefs of which he feems to have been recalled to 
England. Hence Spenfer defcribes Arthegal, when returning 
from the adventure of fuccouring Irene, as leaving his work un- 
finifhed. 
« But, ere he could reform it thoroughly, 

He through occafion was called away 

To Faery Court, that of neceffity 

His courfe of juftice he was forced to ftay.’ 

On his return, the victorious knight is attacked by Envy, by 
Detraction, and by the Blatant Beaft, or Slander, who railed 
againft him ; 

* Saying that he had, with unmanly guile 
And foul abufion, both his honour blent, 
And that bright fword, the fword of juftice, lent, 
Had ftained, with reproachful cruelty, 
In guiltlefs blood of many an innocent, 
As for Grandtorto, him with treacherie 
And traines having furprifed, he foully did to die.’ 

This laft accufation is referred by Upton to Lord Grey’s put- 
ting to death the Spaniards who held out the fort of Smerwick 
after they had furrendered to him at difcretion ; which ‘ harp 
execution ’ Spenfer has juftified at more length in his State of 
Ireland. After the recal of Lord Grey, the poet’s fervices = the 
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ftate, and perhaps alfo his poetical fame, was rewarded by the 
grant of. the .caftle .of Kilcelman in the county of Cork, and 
2028 acres out of the forfeited eftate of the Earl of Defimond. 
Mr ‘Todd, has. copied, from Smith’s Hiftory of the Count ty of 
Cork, the following interelting account of our et s refidence 
upon this. property, during the happieit period of his life. 

«“ 'S'wo miles north-weft of Doneraile is Kilcolman, a ruined caftle 
of the Earls of Defmond ; but more celebrated for being the refidence 
of the immortal Spenfer, where he compofed his divine poem, The 
Faerie Queene. The caftle is now almoft level with the ground. It 
was fituated on the north fide of a fine lake, in the midft of a vait plain, 
terminated to the eaft by the county of Waterford mountzins ; Bally- 
howra hills to the north, or, as Spenfer terms them, the mc yuntains of 
Mole ; Nagle mountains to the fouth ; and the mountains of Kerry to 
the weft. It commanded a view of above half of the breadth of T[re- 
land ; and muft have been, when the adjacent uplands were wooded, a 
moft pleafant and romantic fituation; from whence, no doubt, Spen- 
fer drew feveral parts of the fcenery of his poem. The river Mulla, 
which he more than ouce has introduced in his poems, ran through his 
” Here, indeed, the poet has defcribed himfelf, as Keeping 
his fock under the foot of the mountain Mole, amongft the cooly fhades 
of green alders, by the fhore of Mulla; and: charming his oaten pipe 
(as his cultom was) to his fellow fhepherd-fwains.’ Liafe, p. 1. li. 

We are here tempted to copy two ftanzas, defcriptive of Spen- 
fer’s tranquil retreat, and containing , efpecially the firit, the 
molt happy imitation of the rich and pat, melody of his veal 


} 


grounds. 


Aw ake, ye weft windes, through the lonely dale, 

And Fancy to thy faerie hawer. betake ; 

Even now with balmie frefhnefs breathes the gale, 
Dimpling with downie wing the ftilly lake ; 
‘Through the pale willows faultering whifpers wake, 
Ane evening comes with locks bedropt with dew ; 

Defmond’s mouldering turrets flowly fhake 
T The trembling rie-grafs ond the hare-bell blew ; 
nd ever and anon fair Mulla’s plaiats renew. 
© for the namelefle power to ftrike mine eare, 
The power of charm by Naiads once pofleft ! 
Melodious Mulla! when full oft while eare 
Thy gliding numbers foothed the gentle breft 
Of hapleffe Spenfer, long with woes opprett, 
Long with the drowzie patron’s {miles decoyed, 
Till in thy fhades, no more with cares diftreft, 
No more with painful, anxious hopes accloyed, 

The Sabbath of his life the mild good man enjoyed. 
The delight ef thefe halcyon days was enhanced by a vifit which 
sir Ww alter Raleigh made to his eftates in our author’s vicinity 

L. VII. NO. 13 8 in 
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in 1589. To the criticifm of the Shepherd of the Ocean, as 
Spenfer elfewhere termed him, the poet fubmitted fuch books 
of the Faery Queen as he had then finifhed; and was deter. 
mined, by his ardent approbation, immediately to prepare them 
for the prefs. For this purpofe, he accompanied Sir Walter 
in his return to England; and in 1590, the three firft books 
of this beautiful poem were given to the world. The author of 
a romantic poem did not remain long unrewarded in the roman- 
tic court of Elizabeth. The Earl of Effex, who replaced, as 
the flower of chivalry, the amiable Sidney, was now added to 
Spenfer’s former patrons; and, under their aulpices, our poet re 
ceived from Queen Elizabeth a penfion of sol. yearly; and per- 
haps the lift of laureate dulnefs has fome title to be illuminated 
by the name of Spenfer. Some farther advantages, probably a 
permanent eftablifhment in Britain, appear to have been untuc- 
cefsfully folicited by our author ; for the ftriking lines, defcribing 
the miferies of a fuitor for court favour, have been always under- 
ftood to refer to his own difappointments. 
© Full little knoweft thou that halt not tride, 
What hell it is in fuing Iong to bide: 
To lofe good days that might be better fpent ; 
To watte long nights in penfive difcontent ; 
To fpeed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and forrow ; 
To have thy prince’s grace, yet want her peere’s ; 
To have thy afking, yet wait many years ; 
To frett thy foul with croffes and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortlefs defpairs ; 
'To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to ronne ; 
To fpend, to give, to want to be undone. ” 
Mother Hubbard's Tale. 
In the fame fatire and elfewhere, Spenfer has not hefitated t 
launch the darts of his fatire againft his powerful enemy Lord 
Burleigh. After the publication of the Faery Queen in 1590, 
Spenfer feems to have returned to Ireland, where he was foon 
after married. ‘The progrefs of his paflion and its fuccefs is ce 
lebrated in his fonnets and Epithalamion. Mr Todd fuppofes 
this happy event to have taken place in 1594. ‘The furname of 
the beautiful Elizabeth has efcaped the refearches of the biogra- 
_pher. In the year 1595, to omit leffer particulars, the next three 
books of the Faery Queen made their appearance. There is an 
unauthorifed ftory told by Sir James Ware, that about this time 
Spenfer had written the remaining fix cantos of that beautiful 
poem, which were afterwards loft by the carelefsnefs of his fer- 
vant in pafling from Ireland. But it appears much more no 
C 
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ble, that the work was never completed by the author; efpecially 
when we confider how long he had dwelt upon the firit three 
books. It is too certain, that if any fragments, excepting the two 
cantos of ‘ Mutabilitie,’ did ever exift, they are entirely loft to the 
world, and were probably deftroyed in the wreck of our author’s 
fortune, when his houfe was pillaged by the rebels. Spenfer vi- 
fited England in 1596, when he appears to have prefented to the 
ueen and her minifters his View of the State of Ireland ; which 
robably induced Elizabeth to recommend him to the office of 
theriff of Cork, by a letter dated in September 1598. But, in 
Oober following, Tyrone, who had been long in arms, obtained 
that fignal victory over Sir Henry Bagnol, marfhal of Ireland, 
which was long after remembered by the name of the Defeat i 
Blackwater. He inftantly fummoned his fecret confederates in 
Muntter to imitate him in affailing the Englifh fettlers. ‘The call 
was obeyed ; and the infurredlion, like thofe we have had the 
misfortune to witnefs in later times, broke out with the irrefiftible 
fury of a volcano. At the head of the Munfter rebels was James 
Fitzthomas Geraldine, titular Earl of Defmond. It was natural 
that he and his followers fhould be inflamed with the moft bitter 
indignation againft ¢ the Englifh UndertaKers,’ as they were call- 
ed, to whom the forfeited eftates of the Geraldines had been 
granted after Defmond’s war. ‘ And to fpeak truth,’ fays Fynes 
Morrifon, who had the beft accefs to know the faét, § Muntter 
undertakers were in great part caufe of this defeétion, and of 
their own fatal miferies. For, whereas they fhould have built 
caftles, and brought over colonies of Englifh, and have admitted 
no Irifh tenant, but only Englifh, thefe and like covenants were 
in no part performed by them. Of whom the men of beft qua- 
lity never came over, but made profit of the land; others brought 
no more Englifh than their own families; and all entertained Irith 
fervants and tenants, which were now the firft to betray them. 
If the covenants had been kept by them, they themfelves might 
have made two thoufand able men; whereas, the Lord Prefident 
could not find above two hundred of Englifh birth amongit them, 
when the rebels firft entered the province. Neither did thefe 
gentle undertakers make any refiftance to the rebels; but left 
their dwellings, and fled to walled towns ; 3 yea, when there was 
fuch danger in flight, as greater could not have been in defending 
their own, whereof many of them had woflul experience, being 
furprifed with their wives and families in flight.’ We have been 
full in our account of this infurreétion, becaufe Mr ‘l'odd has nor 
thought proper to explain to his readers, either the nature of the 
grants to the Munfter undertakers, of whom Spenfer was one, 
or the progrefs of the infurrection, by which our author was fo 
O 2 great 
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great a fufferer. Indeed, he has always fubftituted Tyrone’s re. 
bellion for that of De Sessiad, with dubi ous propriety, fince that 
branch of the reb« ion by which S penfer fuffered, is allowed to 
have burft forth in O&ober 1598 ; ehiich j is true of the Muntter 
infurre€tion, but not of the original war of f Tyrone, which had 
already raged in Ulfter for feveral years. Spenfer, who held the 
caftle and eftate of Kilcolm: in, an ancient appanage of the Ge. 
raldines, who had been clerk “4 council for the province, and 
who, in his View of Ireland, had advifed that future lieutenants 
fhould follow the example of the fame and inflexible Grey, had 
little mercy to hope from the rebels. Accordingly, he fled with 
precipitation,—fuch precipitation, that an infant child of the po t's 
appears to have been | ft behind, who perifhed when the rebe 

burned his caftle. He arrived in London in mifery and indie 
gence. ‘The bounty of Effex, and of his other friends, might 
fave him from the extremity of poverty; but, in proportion as 
the fufferers under a c: lamity are numerous, relief becomes more 
difficult, and individual diftrefs is regarded with lefs commifera- 
tion. Spenfer never fubdued the impreflions of forrow and mis- 


fortune. He died of a broken heart at London in January 1599. 


And here we cannot but feverely cenfure the late laureate, who 
may be almoft faid to have falfified a paflage of Drummond of 


Hawthornden, in order to countenance an idea which he had 
taken up, that Spenfer died in Ireland.* He was buried at the 
expence of his munificent patron the Earl of Effex. His melan- 
choly fate is thus commemorated by Phineas Fletcher. 
°€ Witnefs our Colin, whom, though all the Graces 
And all the Mufes loved ; whofe well-taught fong 
Parnaffus’ felf and Glorian embraces, 
And all the learned and all the fhepherd throng ; 
Yet all his hopes were croffed, all fuits denyed, 
Difcouraged, {corned, his writings vilifyed. 
Poorly, poor man, he lived ; poorly, poor man, he died. 


* ¢ Spenfer himfelf,’ fays Mr Warton, * died in Jreland, in the 
moft wretched condition, amid the defolaticns of the rebellion in Mun- 
fter ; as appears from the following curious anecdote in Drummond, 
who has left us the heads of a converfation between himfelf and Ben 
Jonfon. “ B. Jonfon told me that Spenfer’ s goods were robbed by the 
Trith in Defmosd’s rebellion ; his houfe, and a little child of his burnt, 
and he and his wife nearly efcaped ; that he afterwards died in King 
ftreet (Dulilin), by abfolute want of bread.”? Now, it does not appear 
from the paflage — that Spenfer died in Ireland, becaufe Dublin, 
the only word referring t bat kingdom in the whole paffage, has beer 
inferted by the laureate | 


umiecd 
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And had not that great Hart * (whofe honoured head, 
Ah, lies full low) pitied thy woeful plight, 

There hadit thou lain, unwept, unburied, 

Unbleft, nor graced with any common rite : 

Yet thou fhalt live when thy great foe fhall fink 
Beneath his mountain tomb, winks fame fhall ftink, 


And Time his blacker name fhall blurr with blackeft ink. 


Oh let the Jambic Mufe revenge that wrong 
. 5 - ‘. »? 

Which cannot flumber in thy fheets of lead : 
Let thy abufed honour cry as long 
Ss 


As there be quills to write or eyes to read. 
On his rank name let thine own votes be turned, 
Ob may that man that hath the Mufes feomed, 
Alive nor dead be ever of a a Mufe adorned. 
We have t! mS In ude a brief a aly fi $s 0 f ‘Todd’ S i, ife of Spenc SCT, 


which is the principal portio n of original matter contributed to 
this edition by the editor. ‘The Memoir, in point of ftyle, is of 
dry, fober, and fleepy c aft: elegance has not perhaps been aim- 
ed at; certainly it has not been at ined. 


i] 
i 


To the Life is fubjoined a litt of the editions of Spenfer, and 
profeiied imitators. ‘To the latter might have been added 
a thor of the Battle of the Sexe a . 

own author oF th sattle or the oexes, an aliegoric 

in the manner of Spenfer, which, though now forgotter 
f 1¢ Man! } _ WhICD, Thoug 0 orgo ten, 

contains fome very ftriking p 

The edition of the poems then nfelve is publithed cum notis va- 
rioruin ; fo that inflead of extracting from his predeceffn la- 
bours their fpirit and eflence, Mr "Pod has overlaid poor Spenfer 
with the unfelected mafs of their commentaries in addition to 
his own; and, after all, we are much afraid the text is, in many 
nitances, rather burthened than affifted. In fae, as no author 
deferved the commentary of a kindred {pirit fo much as Spenfer, 
we are greatly furprifed that the taik has not been long fince 
indertaken by fome perfon better qualified than Upton, Hug! hes, 
Church, or even ‘om Warton himielf. As none merits, fo per- 


haps few Englifh authors fo much require, the afliftance of a ikil- 


fulcommentator. ‘The plan of the Facry Queen is much more 
involved than appears at firit fight to a common reader. Spenfer 
himfelf has intimated this in his letter to Sir Walter Raleigh pre- 
fixed to the poem. For he there mentions, that he has ‘often a 


O 3 general 


* Effex defcribed by his cognizance. ‘Thus again Fletcher fays of 
Queen Elifabeth, 
But ah, no joy her dying heart contented, 
Since fh ea wil Deer’s fide unwilling rented, 
W hofe death the all too late, too much lamented, 
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general and particular intention, as when he figures, under Glo. 
riana, the general abftraét idea of glory, but alfo the particular 
living perfon of Queen Elizabeth. This ‘ continued allegory or 
dark. conceit,’ therefore, contains, befides the general allegory 
or moral, many particular and minute allufions to perfons and e- 
vents in the court of Queen Elizabeth, as well as to points of 
general hiftory. The ingenuity of a commentator would have 
been moft ufefully employed in decyphering what, ‘ for avoidin 
of jealous opinions and mifcon{tructions, ’ our author did not 
chufe to leave too open tothe contemporary reader. But although 
every thing belonging to the reign of the Virgin Queen carries 
with it a fecret charm to Englifhmen, no commentator of the 
Faery Queen has taken the trouble to go very deep into thofe an- 
nals, for the purpofe of illuftrating the fecret, and, as it were, 
efoteric allufions of Spenfer’s poem. Upton is the only one who 
has pointed out fome of thefe relations and allufions ; but he has 
neither been fufliciently particul ir, nor is the low vulgar familia. 
rity of his ftyle a fit accompanimet nt to the lofty verfe of Spenfer. 
Church and Hughes both remain in the court of the Gentiles; 
and the prefent worthy commentator adds little to their labours, 
fave a few crumbs of verbal criticifm. We fear they have veri- 
fied the faying of Hamlet, that a knavifh {peech fleeps in a foolith 
ear. Thofe politica ul inuendos which Spenfer wrapt up in myf- 
tery and allegory, may even remain like unexpounded oracles, for 
all the light thefe learned gentlemen can throw upon them ‘hey 
have not even followed the clue thrown out by Upton. As for 
the Jate laureate, it is well known that he could never follow a 
clue of any kind. With ahead abounding in multifarious lore, 
and a mind unquettionably imbued with true poetic fire, he 
wielded that moft fatal of all implements to its poffeffor, a pen 
fo fcaturient and unretentive, that we think he himfelf muft have 
been often aftonithed, not only at the extent of his lucubrations, 
but at their total and abfolute want of connexion with the fubject 
he had affigned to himfelf. Thus, inftead of a hiitory of poetry, 
he prefented the world with three huge volumes of mingled wad 
indigefted quotations and re cathe, 't 1 which the reader, like the 
ancient alchemifts in their india, is {ure to meet every thing 
but what he is feeking for lad Mr Warton, therefore, fat 
down to explain the politic il alluGfions of Spenfer, he would pro- 
bably have commenc a with an erudite hiftory of Croefus, king of 
Lydia. So ufelefs a e parts and erudition, when not directed fo- 
berly and fteadily to ie illuftration of the point in hand. It 
may be ¢ xpected that we fhould produce fome examples of the 
crimes of omiflion imputable to Mr Todd and his predeceflors. 
The Red-Cyofs Knight, in the obvious and general interpreta- 
tion, 
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tion, fignifies, * Holinefs;’ or, the perfe€tion of the Spiritual 
Man in Religion. But, in the political and particular fenfe, the 
adventures of St George bear a peculiar and obvious, though 
not an uniform, reference to the hittory of the Church of England 
as eftablifhed by Queen Elizabeth. ‘Thus, we find the orthodox 
church, in its earher hiffory, furmounting the herefies of the 
Arians, and many others; as the Red-Crofs Knight, while ani- 
mated by the voice of Una or ‘Truth, deftroys the moniter Error 
and her brood. Again, he defeats Sans Foy, but fails into the 
{nares of Duefla, the leman of the vanquifhed knight. Thus 
the Church, in the reign of Conftantine, triumphed over Paganifm, 
but was Ps olluted by Error in confequence of its acceflion to 
tempora il lovereignty. Hence its purity was affected by thofe 
vices which are defcribed as inhabiting the houfe of Pride; and, 
vesntirien altogether relaxed in difcipline, the church was com- 
yelled to fubmit to the domination of the Pope. Theie events 
are diftin€tly figured out in the imprifonment of the Red-Crofs 
Knight in the Caftle of Orgoglio, and in Dueffa’s affuming the 
trappings and feven-headed palfrey of the Whore of Babylon. 
Here the poet alfo feems dimly to have fhadowed forth what was 
not too plainly to be named—the perfecution in the days of Queen 
Mary. 
"€ But all the floor (too filthy to be told) 

With blood of guiltlefs babes and innocents true, 

Which there were flain as fheep out of the fold, 

Defiled was, that dreadful was to view; 

And facred afhes over it was ftrowed new. ’” 

The conqueft of Orgoglio and Duefla do therefore plainly figure 
forth the downfal of Popery i in England, as the enlargement of 
the Red-Crofs Knight fignifies the freedom of the Proteftant 
Church, happily accomplifhed by the acceflion of Queen Elizabeth. 
Yet thefe obvious inferences have efcaped the commentators of 
Spenfer. 

The affe€tion of Timias for Belphzbe, is allowed, on all hands, 
to allude to Sir Walter Raleigh’s pretended admiration of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and his difgrace, on account of a lefs platonic intrigue 
with the daughter of Sir Nicolas Throgmorton, together with his 
reftoration to favour, are plainly pointed out in the fu ibfequent 
events. But no commentator has noticed the beautiful infinuation 
by which the poet points out the error of his friend, and of his 
friend’s wife. ‘Timias finds Amoret in the arms of Corflambo, 
r fenfual paffion; he combats the monfter unfuccelsfully, and 
wounds the lady in his arms. We have not time to go through 
many other minute circumftances alluding to the hiftory and in- 
tris gues of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Many. of them are noticed in 
[pr on’s notes ; but, we think, “without iufhiciently detailing the 

O4 authorities 
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authorities on which he grounds his explanation. The fiery {pirit 
of the unfortunate Earl of Weftmoreland is detected under the 
perfonage of Blandamour, fickle both in friendfhip and in love, 
and eafily heated into brawls, even when an exile in the Prince of 
Parma’s court * ; of which, the inftance in the note might with 
propriety have been quoted. Mr Todd has, however, added no- 
thing to what Upton has done, in explanation of Spenfer’s hilto- 
rical allufions, although that poet himfelf hath told us, 
« Of faery lond yet if he more inquire, 
By certain figns, here fet in fundry place, 
He on ay it find; ne let him then admire, 
But yield his fenfe to be too blunt and bafe, 
That note without a hound fi 


e footing trace. ’ 
But the 


re is another, and a {till more interefting fource 
juiry, opened by the perufal of Spenfer’s poem. W< 


te’ 


allude 
of Italian literature at the period when he wrote. 
try had awakened from the fl ep of barbarous ignorance, 


centuries before the reft of Europe; and had alre dy 
, with claflical imagery and 


} : r t vw 
allulions, many a itor 
origin. It would be neceffary 


y ot 

to plunge deep into the 

of their poetry, to explai the extent to which Spenfer 
i objeR of his imitation; and in this 1 


failed in r rch or in 
1s to have been limited t 
contelted readings, in whi 
. . S . 
judgement, and in explainin; 
fometimes inf 
common wo 


nore apou 


Lor 
the « cael LON 
the hancar 


long « 


Chere is 


lotation yn lixot 
errant, bh ( I ople, beitowed names upon th 
We hav 


{ uilions, not the let li 
ed with clath 


upon fuch quet 


fer did write, or ought to have 


ae ae A 
written sc 


———_ ——— ———— 


* ¢ The Lord of Weftmoreland, accor 
carelefs of all the world. Being braved, 
Bruges, by a Spanifh cavalier, who reviled our nati 
not able to endure fuch terms, drew upon him, and 
ed the Spanyard, had not the tray been taken up, 
fuch as ftood bye,’ Letter to the Lords of Cou: 
ad ann. 1596. 
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ind not a heathen god or goddefs efcapes, without a full accoung 
of their breed and generation, for which perhaps the reader might 
have been briefly referred to ‘Tooke’s Pantheon. On the other 


hand, 
ourfe of general ftudy, are 


plexed reader is cooily referré » fome work of rare occurrence 
for the folution. ‘hus, for the prophecy concerning the © fatal 
Welland,’ we are in a great mealure turned over to the inftruce 
tion of Anthony a Wood 3 and no iniormation at all is given con- 
cerning the ancient fabulous hiftory ot Britain, which Spenfer fo 
often refers to, and upon which every day is now throwing more 
light. 

“But it was chiefly in that very curious and interefting tract, the 
View of the State of Lreland, that Spenfer required the of a 
commentator to e! 
quary, and very frequently to correct his aniwers. Hardly any 
picture is more intereiting than that of the poet reviewing at once 
with fear and with fome degree of refpeét, the manners of the 
rude natives by whom he was furrounded ; and it is a fhame te 
literature that nothing has been added worth noticing to what Sir 
James Ware has long fince faid on fo curious a fubject. 

lo conclude, we are well aware that the Trade find their 
dvantage in publifhing what are technically called Variorum edi- 
tions of celebrated authors. It faves copy money, faves trouble, 
fzves every thing but the credit of the watortun ite poet, Where 

> poet and commentator are fairly oppofed to each other, the 
former has at leait fome chance of coming off victorious ; but five 
to one would be odds even again{t Gulley, or the Game Chicken ; 
and it is abfolutely impoilible that an ordinary reader can form 

: jult judgment of the text, which is abfolutely borne down and 

helmed by the duil, dubious, and contradictory commen. 
by uncongenial ipirits. ‘Their regard for the au- 
gratitude of the Gauls, who overwhelm. 

r bucklers the virgin to whom they were indebted for 

fa city. We conclude with a fingle hint. Mr 

arming and refearch. We with he would 

Archzologia, and renounce editing our ancient 

hat the text is correétly and 

learned lumber with which 
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Art. XV. Mes Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Sejour 2 Berlin ; ou, 
Frederic le Grand, fa Famille fa Cour, fon Gouvernement, Jes Aca- 
demies, fes Ecoles, et fes oat Litterateurs et Phil ofophes. Par 
Dieudonne Thiebault, de ? Academie Royale de Be rlin, &e. &e. 
Seconde Edition. 5 tomes 8vo. pp. 1885. Paris. Buiffon. 
1805. 


THIEBAULT was one of the many French /avans whom 

Frederic II. invited to fettle in his capital, to partake of 
the employments connected with fcience, and to enlarge or diver. 
fify that literary fociety in which he delighted to relax his mind 
after the fatigues of fate affairs. He was recommended to the 
King’s notice by d’Alembert and d’Olivet, as a perfon fkilled in 
the French language, and well verfed in various departments of 
the bellvs lettres. He repaired to Berlin in 1765; and, a a 
period of twenty years, was occafionally employed in revifing the 
royal author’s French, converfing with } him, or rather li‘tening to 
his familiar difcourfes, readin g his diflertations at the Academy, 
and performing the other little offtces about his mind, which were 
required of his literary attendants. ‘The a offenfive talents and 
fupple manners of M. Thiebault, Coen to have qualified him, in 
a peculiar degree, for this menial employment. Few of his de. 
pendants approached the King more nearly or more frequently; 
and the reiult of this long and clofe intercourfe has be en, a very 
fatisfactory developement of his charaéter in the volumes now be- 
fore us. As the author was admitted into all the belt circles of 
Berlin, he has been enabled to collect a vz ariety of interefting x par- 
ticulars relative to the many eminent perfons, both natives and 
foreigners, who either figured in fociety during his refidence there, 
or had left behind them a lively impreilion of their diftinguifhing 
qualities ; fo that, befides the full and elaborate portrait of Fre- 
deric, which forms the chief figure on the canvafs, we are intro- 
duced to a various group of his contemporaries, fome of whom 
are {carcely lefs interefling than himfelf. 

Our author has but one mode of treating all the fubjeéts that 
fall in his way. Upon each he pours out as many anecdotes as 
he has been able to preferve, either from his own recollection, or 
from the narratives of credible and well-informed perfons. He 
writes with great eafe, fome powers of language, little compref- 
fion, and no method. He feldom leaves the matter in hand, to 
give us either difplays of learning, or declamatory remarks. If 
he fhews no great turn for p: ‘ofound difcuilions, he at leaft has 
the wifdom, for the moft part, to keep within his depth. We 
rarely find him quitting his fubje¢t to indulge in details flattering 
to his vanity, although no failing lies more in the way of one 
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who writes the hiftory of his own times. Neither does he often nar- 
rate anecdotes of a defcription improper for publication. He has 
chiefly to do with men whofe con{picuous parts in life entitle the 
world to examine their moft private hiftory ; whofe neceflary pub- 
licity of ftation was fo well defcribed by Prince Henry, in his 
famous obfervation upon Mirabeau’s def: matory me moirs of 
him—* Par bonheur ou par malheur jappartiens tout entier 2 
Phiftoire. 

As there is in this book no pretenfions to an arranged or fyfte- 
matic view of the celebrated charaéter upon which its contents 
throw fo much light, we conceive it may be deemed an accept 
able fervice, if we attempt to fupply this defeét. It is not to 
Pruflians or to Germans alone, that the life of Frederic prefents 
an interefting retrofpect. All Europe feels to this day, and, we 
fear, is likely long to feel, the effects of his unprincipled policy — 
the ftill more fatal confequences of the example held out by his 
fuccefs in feducing his neighbours from their duty, as well as by 
his impunity in f{poiling them of their dominions. In the. hiftory 
of letters, too, the conduct of this once admired monarch forms 
a fingular variety ; and we are naturally curious to contemplate, 
how far the enthufiafm fo eafily excited by the living merit of 
princes, muft fuffer an abatement in the times of their fucceffors ; 
how far the dazzling talents of the fcholar diverted the attention 
of his contemporaries from the more folid qualifications of fenfe 
and virtue ; and how far the government of this Philofephical King 
formed an exception to his own faying, that if a province were 
to be mifmanaged for a wager, it fhould be placed under the rule 
of philofophers. 

It may be proper to remark, in-the outfet, that the circumf{tan- 
tial manner in which M. Thiebault’s narratives are purfued, to- 
gether with his unquettionable opportunities of correct informa- 
afford {trong prefumptions in favour of his accuracy. He 

» befides, pretty full, for the moft part, on thofe particulars 
which tend to authenticate his ftatements—either giving the facts 
explicitly upon his own authority, frequently fupported by appeals 
to living witnefles, or {pecifyi ng the perfons from whom his in- 
formation was derived. There is, too, a general confiltency in 
his details, and a degree of impartiality in producing many of 
them, which tends ftrongly to imprefs us in his favour. His own 
opinions feem to be formed with no great violence or extent of 
{pec ulation; fo that one feldom fufp: eéts him of either making 
the ftory yield to a theory, or of feeing and recollecting through 
a medium of prejudice. Indeed, the judgement which we are 

led to form of his hero, is diametrically oppofite to his own view 
of the fubje&t. ‘The chief facts which we {hall borrow from 


the 
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the work, may the more fafely be trufted and reafoned upon, that 
they lead to a very low eltimate of Frederic’s charaéter, while 
the author is a profefled, though not a blind, eulogift of it. 

It is well known, that the earlier years of Frederic’s life were 
fpent in the fchool of adverfity. Whether the influence of this 
difcipline, fo commonly propitious to the character of great men, 
was exerted in ch: ftening hi princip les, and in calling forth and 
regulating t thofe feelings which the education of a court tends 
cither to {tifle or pervert, may be learnt not only from the private 
hiftory of his reign, but from fome anecdotes preferved in thefe 
volumes, of his conduct immediately after he came to the crown; 
while, as yet, his heart could not have become callous from the 
habits of uncontrouled dominion, nor his principles unfetiled by 
the cares of his turbulent career. When William difcovered his 
fon’s plan for efcaping from Pruilia, he caufed him to be arrefted, 
together w ith his confidential friend De Catt, and intt: intly brought 
to trial before a military commiflior » bee interpofition of Ani 
ftria alone faved the prince’s life ; but he was thrown into prifon 
at the fort of Cuftrin, where his friend was beheaded on a 
{caffold raifed before his apartment to the level of the window, 
from which he was forced to view this afili€ting fpectacle. He 
was fo much overpowered, that he funk fenfelefs into the chair 
which had been placed to keep him at the window, and only 
recovered to bewail, with every appearance of the moit poign- 
ant feeling, the fate of this unhappy young man, who had fall. 
en a facrifice to his faithful attachment. The favage condudt 
of William, indeed, left him fcarce any other occupation ;—his 
confinement was as ftri€t, and his treatment as harith as that of 
the meaneft felon. By degrees, however, his guards watched 


him lefs clofely, and he was even permitted to fteal out undet 


cover of night, by circuitous paths, to a chate: u in the neighbour- 
hood, the refidence of a very amiable nobleman’s family, who re- 


ceived him with the greateft kindnefs, ad expofed themfelves to 
conftant rifk on his account. Among them he fpent as much of 

>a year, he could gain from the humanity 
or treachery of his jailor. It was chiefly with mufic and reading 
that he confoled himfelf in the gloom of his prifon ; and they 
not only furni ifhed him with bo oks and candles, but made little 
concerts for him in the evenings, when he could efcape to enjoy 
their fociety. ‘Phe young Wrechs (for that was the name of this 
family) were fuficiently ace compli fhed and fprightly to gain Fre- 
deric’s efteem. He delighted much in their company, and 
though they were fo numerous, that the Baron was kept in nat- 
y cireumtt: ances by the neceflary expences of their maintenance 
hv flraitening himfelf fill more, 


« . : or 
his time, for above 


row 
me education, he contrived, 
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to fcrape together fupplies of money to the amount of above fix 
thoufand rixdollars, with which he aflifted, from time to time, 
his royal guett. 

Such were the obligations which Frederic owed, during this 
eventful period of his life, firft to the Houfe of Auttria, whofe 
fpirited and decifive interference faved him from the fcaffold ; 
next, to the unfortunate de Catt, who had facrificed his life in 
the attempt to aid his efcape ; and, laftly, to the amiable family 
of the Wrechs, who, at the imminent rifk of their lives, and a 
certain expence little fuited to their circumftances, had tenderly 
lleviated the hardfhips of his confinement. As Frederic mount- 
ed the throne a fhort time after he was fet at liberty, we might 
naturally expect that the impreflion of favours like thefe would 
outlive the ordinary period of royal memory. ‘The firft a€t of his 
reign was to invade the hereditary dominions of Auftria, and 
reduce to the utmoft diftrefs the d wughter and reprefentative 
of the monarch whofe timely interpofition had faved his life, 
by heading a powerful combination againft her, after ftripping 
her of an invaluable province. ‘The family relations of de Catt 
never received, during the whole of his reign, even a fmile of 
royal favour. ‘To the Wrechs he not only never repayed a creut- 
zer of the money which they had pinched themfelves to raife for 
his accommodation, but manifeited a degree of coldnefs amount- 
ing to difpleafure : fo that this worthy ahd accomplifhed family 
were in a kind of difgrace during his time,—never recewed well 
at court,y—nor promoted to any of the employments which form in 
fome fort the patrimony of the ariftocracy. ‘They were favoured 
by Prince Henry ; and all that they could boalt of owing to the 
King, was, to ufe an expreilion of his panegyrilt, that © de 
did not perfecute them’ on account of his brother’s patronage. 
M. Thiebault obferves, in defence of this bafe condudt, that Fre- 
deric, from the moment he became king, devoted every feeling of 
his mind to his royal ftation, and reduced himfelf to a mechani- 
cal obfervance of its ftrict duties. He reminds us, too, of the 
Pruflian law, which prohibits the loan of money te princes of the 
blood, and declares all debts contracted by them null. But fince 
the King was to govern himfelf by the enactments of this law, it 
would have been well if the Prince had confidered them. We 
have heard of Lewis XU. proudly declaring that it was unworthy 
the King of France to revenge the wrongs of the Duke of Orleans. 
It was referved for the unfeeling meannefs of Frederic, to fhew us 
that the King was not bound by the higheft obligations of the 
Prince of Pruflia,—that he could fhelter himfelf from the claims 
of honour and gratitude, by appealing to laws which had been 
generoufly violated in his behalf. 


But it 
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trary defcription, which we can find in comparing his condud 
on the throne with the favours received during his misfortunes, 
He had been affifted in his mufical relaxations at Potfdam by the 
daughter of a citizen, who, without any perfonal charms, had 
the accomplifhment moft valuable to the Prince, fecluded as he 
was from all fociety, and depending for amufement almoft en. 
tircly on his flute. His father no fooner heard of this intimacy, 
than he fuppofed there muft be fome criminal intercourfe be. 
tween the young amateurs, and proceeded to meet the tender 
paffion by the univerfal remedy which he was in the habit of ad. 
miniftering to his fubjects. The lady was feized, delivered over 
to the executioner, and publicly whipped through the ftreets of 
Potfdam. This cruel difgrace, of courfe put an end to the con- 
certs, and to her eftimation in fociety. When Frederic came to 
the throne, fhe was reduced to the humble ftation of a hackney 
coachman’s wife; and, with a rare effort of gratitude and gene. 
rofity, he was pleafed to fettle upon her a penfion, of very little 
lefs than thirty-five pounds a year. 

In the courfe of his fubfequent life, we can difcover nothing 
at all inconfiftent with the traits of character which thefe begin- 
nings difclofed. M. Thiebault has been at great pains to prove 
that he really pofleffed the common feelings of humanity. It is 
a point, indeed, which he formally propofes for difcuffion, in his 
own manner, by force of anecdote ; and, accordingly, enters up- 
on his bead-roll of ftories, after a profufion of epithets lavithed 

upon fenfibility. ‘ Sentiment involontaire et toujours fi cher, 
qui nous livre tout entiers a ’eftime et 4 ’amitie—cette affection 
douce et fi touchante, qui nous lie 4 ceux qui nous paroiffent en 
étre dignes,’ &c.—‘* germe heureux,’ &c.—* qui fe nourrit de 
nos facrifices les plus genereux—fource delicieux et plus riche,’ 
&c. Our author refifts the force of the firft anecdote which he 
recounts,—the well known ftory of Frederic keeping his friend 
Knobelfdorff’s corpfe in his room till it was half rotten. ‘This, 
he admits, is not an unequivocal proof of real fenfibility ; but in 
the next M. Thiebault himfelf had fome fhare, and it quite de- 
cides his opinion. When one of Frederic’s nephews, an amiable 
and accomplifhed prince, died fuddenly of the fmall-pox, he 
compofed a pompous eloge, which he intended for the Academy 
of Berlin. He accordingly fent for our author, and requefted 
him to read it before that learned body, after correcting the 
French, and giving his further remarks, which meant, exprefling 
his admiration of it, in writing. But, firft of all, he wifhed him 
to make a clean copy of it, and gave him particular directions to 
this effect. * However,’ added he, * you don’t know my hand, 
and may perhaps find it difficult to decypher, for I {crawl — 
than 
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than write; therefore, in order that you may guefs my meaning 
more eafily, I fhall read this piece to you, fuch as it is.? The 
king then took the paper and began to read, with the appearance, 
fays our author, of a man who wifhes to command himfelf. He 
{poke flowly, and made frequent paufes to ftrengthen his voice. 
He had fcarcely turned a couple of pages, however, before his 
eyes were filled with tears, and‘his utterance began to fail; he 
went on with many interruptions, and tried every means to con- 
ceal his agitation; but before he could finifh the fourth page, he 
was obliged to ftop altogether, and hand the difcourfe to M. 
Thiebault, who ftood admiring to fee this great man accefhible, 
like other mortals, to the feelings of humanity ; and immediately 
exclaims, § Adon probleme fét refolu.’ He adds, that many other 
faéts which came to his knowledge, confirmed him in the fame 
opinion. We have, however, only met with one more of this 
defcription in thefe volumes.—M. De Catt, entering his apart- 
ment during one of the moft critical periods of the Seven-years’ 
war, found him engaged in reading Bourdaloue; it was imme- 
diately after he had received the account of his eldeft fitter, the 
Margravine of Bareuth’s death, and in two days he gave hima 
manufcript, defiring him to keep it ;—M. De Catt found it was a 
fermon which the king had compofed. 

Now, fuppofe we add to thefe anecdotes, the circumftance 
formerly noticed, of his grief for his friend De Catt’s death ; it 
does not appear that any evidence of a very unexceptionable 
kind is brought together for the decifion of the queftion refpe&- 
ing this Prince’s feelings. ‘Che phyfical effect produced upon a 
perfon’s nerves, by the fight of fome fhocking fpeétacle, muft be 
carefully diftinguifhed from the changes which real grief works 
inthe mind. ‘Tears are at leaft as good evidence of a bodily or 
mental weaknefs, as of the tendernefs of heart which we deno- 
minate fenfibility. A man, whofe feelings are abundantly cal- 
lous, may weep copioufly at feeing an intimate companion 
beheaded on the outfide of his window, for an aétion in which 
he was himfelf the principal ; and he may cherifh this forrow in 
the idlenefs of a dungeon, whom the moft trifling interruption 
would have reftored to his wonted gaiety or thoughtleffnefs, in 
the regions of the living world. But {till more equivocal are the 
marks of feeling that are fummoned by the exertions which a 
man voluntarily ufes for procuring the luxurious indulgence of 
grief. And.moft of all are we difpofed to queftion the purity of 
the tears which flow to the ftrains of the weeper’s own elo- 
quence. When an infidel fcoffer, in fome other mood of this 
fort, occupies himfelf with writing a fermon, we naturally con- 
tlude that there is more whim than feeling called forth by the 


accafion. 
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occafion. -And, after all, though we were to-admit that Frederic 
could feé, becenfe a few inffances of this Fetes are Colle&- 
ed, the quéftien recurs, why he fo very feldom’ obeyed thofe 
impulfes of ‘hts nature? why he conitantly ftiffed them, except 
in tWo" or ‘fhree “wretched cafes; where no-advantage was to'be 
facrifieed by the inttilgetice; and no bad paffions fnterfered? A 
worfe: pidiure furély cannot be figured, than that of a~ heart 
which beats by ‘the ca! leutityeitis of interceft; “which is dead to the 
influence of fecting, and only wakes at the excitements of pafs 
fion. “We ate afraid that more pages than one of this eulogy of 
Fredexvié the Great,-prefent fuch a portrait to our view 
' ‘Th ore of his battles, happening to turn his head rouiti, he 
faw his nephew, the Heredi taty Prince, fall to the ground, his 
horfe being killed under him. Frederic, thinking the rider wag 
fhot, cried, without ftopping, ‘ Ah! there’s the Prince of Prufha 
kitled = Jet: his faddie and bridle be taken care of!’ “This inti- 
dent we are willing to pafs over without much comps though, 
to be fure, ‘one cannot eafily read it without thinking of ‘M. 
Thiebaul’ys’ * fentiment involontaire et toujours fi cher, qui 
nous livre tout entiers 4 Véftiine et 4 Pamitie— his * premier 
trei r de Phomme—’ his ‘ germe heureux, qui fe nourrit de tos 
his various other epithets defcriptive of 
But, a nhappily, the queftion does not re- 
fer minutely this initance, or others of the fame 
‘Phere are hiftories of a more tr aad deti- 
, interwoven as it were with his whole life, and bear- 
proportion to the fum of his condad which a 
fully authenticated ; and, though now forthe firft timé ¢iven in 
their more copious details, were not unknown before M. Thie- 
bault’s publication appeared. 

William Auguftus, the King's elder brother, and heir apparent 
to the crown; had for many years been his principal favourite, 
He ‘was'a Prince of *preat abilities, and fingularly amiable charac- 
ter—modeft almolt to timidity—and repaying the friendfl hip ot 
Frederic by a more than filial devotion. Te had ferved’ near hj 
perfon in all his campaigns,, had conflantly diltinguifhed himfll 
in war, and, after the difaitrous-battle of Collin, was entrufled 
with the, command.of half. the retreating army, . While.the King 
fucceeded in bringing off his own divition tafe,into Saxony, the 
Prince, attacked on all hands by the whole force of the Auitrians, 
fuffered feveral iyconlides thle Jofles on his march, and gained the 
neigbourhaod Qi Drei Ve bk fome didhculty. He was received, 
aswell as his whele dtafi,, withthe greateft marks of difpleafure: 
For feveral days the King {poke to none of them; and thendent 
a meflage by onc:of -his generals——* gue pour bien faire; il arom 
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leur faire trancher la téte, excepté au general Winterfeldt.? The 
Prince was of too feeling a difpofition not to fuffer extremely 
from this treatment ;—he addreffed a letter to the King, in which 
he ftated, that the fatigues of the campaign, and his diftrefs of 
mind, had totally injured his health ; and received for anfwer a 
permiffion to retire, couched in the moft bitter and humiliating 
reproaches. From this time he lived entirely in the bofom of 
his family, a prey to the deepeft melancholy, but retaining for 
the King his fentiments of warm attachment, and refpe& border- 
ing upon veneration, although never permitted to approach his 
perfon. One interview only brought the brothers together after 
their unhappy feparation. The different members of the Royal 
family, during the moft difaftrous period of the Seven-years’ 
war, when the exiftence of the houfe of Brandenburgh feemed to 
depend on a diminution in the number of its enemies, united their 
voices in exhorting the King to attempt making fuch a peace with 
France and Sweden, as might be confiftent with the honour of 
hiscrown. Prince William was entreated to lay their wifhes be- 
fore him ; and oppreffed as he was with difeafe, trembling to ap- 
pear in his brother’s prefence, fcarcely daring to hope even a de- 
corous reception, he yet thought his duty required this effort, and 
fupplicated an audience. Frederic allowed him to detail fully his 
whole views, and heard from him the unanimous prayer of his 
relations. Il prie,’ fays our author, ¢ il conjure, il emploie les 
larmes les plus abondantes ; il embraffe les genoux de fon frere.’ 
No fentiment of pity for the caufe he pleaded, nor any fpark of 
his ancient affe€tion kindled in Frederic’s bofom at fo touching a 
fcene. He remained filent and ftern during the whole interview, 
and then put an end to it by thefe words: * Monfleur, vous partirez 
demain pour Berlin: allex faire des enfans: vous a’ étes bon qu’a cela.’ 
lhe Prince did not long {urvive this memorable audience. 

Such was the fate of his favourite brother. The Princefs 
Amelia was his youngeft and moft beloved filler. She is thus 
defcribed by M. 'Thiebault. 

© This Princefs was in her youth the objeét of almoft univerfal ado- 
ration ; no lefs for the extreme beauty of her perfon and the excellence 
of her underftanding, than for the mild and benevolent virtues that 
formed her charaéter. She poffeffed, befides, many diftinguithed ac- 
complifhments ; and it was in my time flill recolleéted, that at Berlin, 
where the fcience of mufic is generally cultivated, there was no one who 
had furpaffed her in the knowledge and perfe€tion of that arduous yet 
delightful art. Different pieces of mufic of her compofition have been 
carefully preferved ; and 1 was myfelf a witnefs to the admiration they 
excited at a period when certainly there exifled no predilection in her 
favour. 

‘ Amelia, ‘more perlaps ‘than any other member of the family, pof- 
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feffed an underftanding that refembled that of Frederic: the had the 
fame fubtlety, the fame vivacity, the fame propenfity to farcaltic ridi. 
eule. With refpe& to the laft of thefe qualities, I allude to the time 
in which I knew her; for, io heryouth, this feature of) her charager 
had on no occafion made its appearance.’ IT. 279. 

The attachment of Frederic for this amiable perfon was fo 
marked, ‘as to excite the jealoufy of his other relatives, and even 
in time to draw down upon her the public diflike; for the was 
viewed as a fort of emiflary or {py to her brother. ‘Their mutual 
affection, however, continued unimpaired ; for the King fubjeé. 
ed his friendthips to his own caprices, and not to thofe of his fa. 
mily or courtiers.. The Princefs having been cajoled out ofa 
match with the King of Sweden, by her elder fifter Ulrica, who 
facceeded in obtaining it for herfelf, unfortunately fixed her affee- 
tions upon a young. cavalier of fingular accomplifhments, who 
had juft made his appearance at the court of Berlin, and become 
the obje& of general admiration, ‘This was the Baron Treack— 
a name fince become aloft proverbial for the expreflion of 
every accumulation of cruel treatment. But it is not, fo well 
known that his unparalleled calamities were entirely owing to the 
indifcreet pafhon of the Princefs,, and his inability, notwith{tand- 
ing frequent hints, to tear himfelf from the object of his attach- 
ment. He was arrefted, or rather kidnapped, upon a foreign 
territory, after various efcapes from the prifons and forts of Prufha, 
and was thrown into a dungeon at Magdeburg, eighty feet below 
ground, carefully watched, and prevented. equally from attempts 
to divert the gloom of his confinement, and to effeét an efcape 
from it. In this dreadful fituation he remained for upwards of 
ten years. ‘The effects which his fufferings produced upon the 
wretched Princefs,, are painted in very ftriking colours. by the fol 
lowing fimple ftatement. 

‘ The lady, for whom he had facrificed fo much, had never loft fight 
of him: fhe had adminiftered to him every poffible affittance in his firt 
prifon ; and while he was a fugitive abroad, and at the moment when 
Trenck was effe&ting the completion of their mutual ruin by his impru- 
dence, he was indebted to her for the means of his fubfiftence. But, 
from the time of his being buried as it were in the fortrefs of Magde- 
burg, neither the moft adtive zcal, nor the moft perfevering efforts, 
could find a paffage to their miferable objeé&, 

¢ She now felt with double poignancy the convition that fhe was the 
original caufe of his fufferings, when fhe could no longer relieve ‘them 
T’o the mental tortures fhe endured, muft be attributed thofe extraordi- 
nary and premature infirmities to which fhe wasa victim. In the courfe 
of a few years her perfonal charms had wholly difappeared.; her voice 
was gone ; lier eyes, once remarkable for their beauty, had now ftarted 
fom their fockets, and fhe was threatened with total blindnefs ; the me 
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loft the ufe of her arms and hands; fcarcely could fhe with her left 
haod raife the right to a certain height, and even. this not without ex- 
treme» pain; and the weakoels of her legs was. exceffive. Never did 
defpair and grief produce fuch fatal effects om any one, whofe life they 
had {pared ; and as fhe furvived thefe cruel. attacks, it is natural to, cons 
clude that the defire and hope the felt of ftill) being ufeful to. hiv for 
whom fhe endured fuch fufferings, infpired her with a fupernatural 
firength and refolution. 

‘ A fiogular circumftance, and which proves how dark a veil was 
thrown over the whole of this affair, is, that the public, though wit- 
nefles of the phyfical affli€tions fhe laboured under, had no idea of the 
caufe, and fometimes even afcribed them to the eccentric ecalt of her 
character. She has become what fhe is,” people affirmed,  entire- 
ly by her own attempt to disfigure herfelf. Her character is fo ftrange 
and eccentric, that fhe wilfully mifapplied the remedies prefcribed for 
her recovery, and this for the fole purpofe of rendering herfelf hideous 
and infirm, even at the rifk of her life. ” 

¢ She was accufed of extraordinary eccentricity of charaéter, becaufe, 
in faét, fhe poffefled an extraordinary underftanding ; though, at the 
fame time, it muft be admitted that her temper, owing to the violence 
and duration of her affli€tions, had altered confiderably for the worfe. 
A woman of more gentle and pleafing manners, or of a more ingenuous 
temper, than fhe had been in ber early years, was not to be met with: 
but thefe qualities fhe had now exchanged for a feverity that knew no 
intervals of indulgence ; that was prompt to prefume evil rather than 
good, and exerted its influence the more fenfibly as her turn for epigram 
made her fpleen more eafily felt. 

* Of all the predileGtions of her youth, her tafte for reading was the 
only one fhe retained, with this variation, however, that fhe now read 
oaly books on philofophical or ferious fubje¢ts, and entirely laid afide 
thofe of mere amufement. She had alfo abandoned her mufic, the art 
which fhe formerly more than any other cultivated, and in which fhe 
moft excelled : a terrible example of the effects produced on the human 
frame by the conftant difappointment of a violent paffion,’ IV. 220, 
et fee 

A was the miferable obje& whom Frederic faw daily pining 
away before his eyes, under a complication of ills produced by his 
own conduét, while his affeCtion for her remained as conftant.and 
tender as, before, Afrer Trenck had lingered in his dungeon. for 
above ten years, the Emprefs Queen, atthe inftanee of the Pring 
cels, applied for his liberation. ‘The King could not refufey and 
fet him at liberty, with {trict orders to quit the country for ever, 
The manner in which this interpofition of Maria ‘Vherefa was ¢f- 
feted; and the perpetual -vigilanee of the Princeis to the cafe of 
the fufferer, form an affeéting and curious part of thefe volumes. 
We thall only prefent our readers with the melancholy piéture of 
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the interview which he had with this cruelly injured woman, after 
the death of Frederic permitted him to return. 


* On arriving at Berlin, it may be eafily imagined his firft and moft 
eager object was to vifit,the lady who had been the caufe of his mif. 
fortunes, Alas! what language could defcribe the interview? It lait. 
ed for fome hours, and was confecrated to mutual tears. The paft, the 
prefent, the future was reviewed, without alleviation to their forrows! 
What_perplexities, what griefs were theirs! What a perfpective lay 
before them! Trenck, bis hair bleached with a age; his body curved 
with the weight of fixty pounds of iron, which for ten years had hung 
from it 3 his features ha iged by ariel : this was the man who, in his 
youth, had difplzyed fo fuperb a perfon, and whofe image fhe had fo 
faithfully preferved ! He, on the other hand, beheld in her, for whom 
he had {uflered fo much, a female prematurely old like himfelf ; a head 
entirely bald, and fhaking fo as fcarcely to fupport itfelf; a face dif- 
figured and ghaftly y in its exprell “iy and miferably wrinkled ; eyes dif- 
torted, dim, and hag ggard; a form that tottered with feeblenefs upon 
limbs unable, throug rh contortion and difeafe, any ae to perform 


their office. How, in fo changed a being, was he to retrace the ob- 


ject of his affection, whom he had left in the bloom of youth, with 
features the moft res gular, a complexion the moft dazzling, the moft be 
witching graces f air and perfon, all the charms and attractions of tl 
mott Tana er} hyfiognomy and molt confummate beauty! And 
auftere affliGtion, the cold unfeeling train of 
Jefperation and diftruft that now efcaped her, 
1 fhe now judg sed of men and things, 
imagination which fo often had en- 
e now the impetuofity of youthful gaicty, 
enjoyment of the fleeting moment, 
and the vapturous dreams of future blifs! Alas! every thing now is 
dead! Each linds in the other a fhrunk, emaciated form! What ef 
forts were neceflary on either fide to fuftain fo dreadful a fhock ! 
‘ In this moment of trial, the refolution of the lady proved fuperior 
to that of Trenck, She led the converfation in fuch a manner as to 
make it ferve the purpofe of diverting for the time 


how, in the accents of 
reafoning, the words of c¢ 
in the harfh illiberal fpirit in whic 
—could he recal the rich fallies . 
chanted him ! Where wer 


the fweetnefs of her mann 


their common for- 
row, and mutually communicatiog the flory of their paft fufferings : fhe 
inquired into every particular of his fituation ; the nature of his prefent 
refources and his future hopes ; bow many children he had, and their 
different ages ; what manner of education he adopted for them.—-She 
next affated him, fhe would do whatever lay in her power for them, 
and promifed to‘take his eldeft girl under her roof in quality of ‘a com- 
panion. Tt was in this fpivit that they feparated, to fee each other no 
more:? TV 24. et fog. 

Having contennited this monarch in the relations of domeftic 
life itis now fit that we fhould view him among his friends. ' Ot 
thefe, there’ was abfolutely not one whom he did not ‘treat with 


exemplary harihnefs, except Jordan, who indeed Jived only a few 


year: 
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years after Frederic came to the throne, while he was too much 
occupied with war to allow him time for mixing with that fele& 
fociety, in which he ee vainly hoped to’ enjoy the pleafures 
of entire equality, and where always, fooner or later, the King 
prevailed over the companion. Of all his friends, the Marquis 
d’Argens feems to have been the moft cordially and refpe€tfully 
attached to his perfon. 
On the occurrence of any difficulty, and on.the eve of every bat- 
i the folicitude of this loyal courtier was extreme: he might even 
e faid to be befide himfelf. _ His correfpondence with the king was as 
cl Jar as circumftances would allow of, and a nfually pafled their 
time in each other’s com pany when Frederic was in winter quarters. 
At one time the monarch had no confident but a’ Atgens, to whofe 
fympathy he could open his heart, his old affociates being for the moft 
part de ‘ad, and his relations on bad terms with him, becaufe he perfifted 
firmly in refufing their united and earneft requeft that he fhould demand 
a peace of France, 
Tt was in this painfal flate of things that Frederic, feeing Proffia 
1 Pomerania in eh hands of the Ruffians, Silefia and Brandenburg in 
great part occupicd by the Auflrians, and Weflphalia by the French ; 
finding himfelf too but feebly afliled by his allies; his armies nearly 
annihilated, no lefs through his vitories than bis defeats ; himfelf with- 
ut money or refources ;—refolved on committing aw act of fuicide. 


This meafure he communkated to the Marguis d’Argens, in a letter 


which he called his farewell letter. D’Argens, on the receipt of it, 
hut himfelf in his clofet, and paffed the night iv framing a reply, which 
fent off before day- break. In this epiftle, which was written with 
flowing of the warmelt friendthip, Frederic contemplated at 
langue age of philofophy ; the refources and the hopes held out 
political Yences in fine, the fortitude and energy with 

love of glory and of yt e can in tp ire a truly noble mind. 
eparations for death were laid afide: a new battle was haz- 
which Frederic ulned ac inpl te victory, and afterward 
neans to provide for his molt pr fling neceffities, again to be- 
the dread of his enemies, and t yiclude a peace upon his owa 


ie cau ch prepared the termin- 

ndfhip. The chiefly refolye them- 

into that unbounded familiarity with which the King de- 
sited to treat his affociates for a certain time, but which, he 
always {ure to abufe, when he faw that they received it 
ie intended they thould. ‘The pretext for finally a {carding 
his ancient companion, was pon or. in. the extreme.....Whent the 


> 
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4arquis SIPUERIEA to come into. Frederic’s {ervice, and leawe his 
own country, it was upon. the exprefs condition that. he, fhould 
slave perm iflion to returr 1 home when he rcached the age of feventy. 
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He had a brother in France, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
and owed many obligations. As he approached this period of 
life, his brother prepared a houfe and eftablifhment for his te. 
ception ; and nothing was wanting but the King’s leave to make 
him retire from a feryice to which he was now ill adapted by his 
years, and rendered averfe by the coldnefs daily more apparent 
in the treatment he received. But Frederic, notwithftanding the 
bargain, and in {pite of his diminifhed attachment to this faith- 
ful follower, peremptorily refufed to grant his difcharge : he al- 
lowed him a fort of furlough to fee his brother, and. took his 
promife to return in fix months. When the vifit was paid, and 
the, Marquis had arrived at Bourg on his return, the exertions 
which he made to get back within the flipulated time, threw 
him into.a dangerous illnefs. As foon as the fix months expired, 
Frederic receiving no letter, and hearing nothing of him, be- 
came violently enraged, ordered his penfions to be ftopped, and 
his name to be ftruck off the lifts with difgrace. The account 
of thefe precipitate meafures reached the Marquis as he was on 
the point of continuing his journey after his recovery. And 
when he died, the Ping caufed a monument to be raifed to his 
memory, as a proof that he repented of his harfh and hafty pro- 
ceedings againit him. 

The treatment which Marthal Schwerin met with for gaining 
the battle of may aes is well known. In order to execute the 
manceuvre upon which the victory depended, it was necetfary 
that the King fhould retire from the field at a moment when 
fuccefs was almoft defpaired of. He confented; the tide was 
turned by the confun npmnat e {kill of the General. Ever after, Fre. 
deric reat ted him wit! h } marked coldeefs 5 Wegiectry him as hen as 


rank fin: i was the caufe of his expo ating himfelf to benain 
deitruction at the battle of Prague, where this great mafter of 
the art of war fell ut a liftinguifhed in the crowd, leaving his fa- 
mily to the neglect of an ungrateful fovereign, and his memory 
to be honoured by the enemy whom he cx onque red. * 

After Frederic’ had quarrelled with Voltaire, he heard of a 
Chevalier Maifon, whofe wit and accomplifhments were repre- 
jented as fufficient to replace thofe which he had juft loft by 
his vanity and caprice. It was with difficulty that this gentle. 
man could be induced to quit the French fervice, in which he 
ftood high ; and when he arrived at Berlin, though it very foon 

became 


* The monument erected in the neighbourhood of Prague, upog 
the {pot where the greateft of the Pruffian captains fell, was raifed by 
the Emperor Jofeph II, 
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became apparent that Voltaire’s place was not one of thofe 
which are fo eafily fupphed, yet he had qualities fufficient to re- 
commend him, and was admitted, inftantly to the, royal circles. 
A fingle indifcreet fally of wit ruined him in the King’s favour. 
He retired in difguft to his ftudy, where he lived the life of a 
hermit for many years ;—his exiftence unknown to the world, 

and the moft important of its concerns equally unknown to hin. 
As he had thus facrificed all his profpeéts to accept of Frederic’s 
patronage, and had wafted the prime of his life in attending upon 
his capricious pleafure, it might have been expected Bit he 
would at leaft have been permitted to enjoy his poor penfion, fo 
dearly purchafed, to the end of his inoffenfive days. But after 
twenty years of feclufion, fuch as we have defcribed, he had his 
name fuddenly ftruck from the lifts, and his appointments ftop- 
ped, and was obliged to feek hts own country with the favings 
which his parfimony had enabled him to make. 

The fame felfith {pirit, or carelefsnefs towards the feelings and 
claims of others, which marked Frederic’s condu€t to his family and 
friends, was equally confpicuous i in his treatment of inferior depend- 
ants, both in the relations of fociety and of bufinefs. In his familiar 
intercourfe with thofe whom he permitted*to approach him, we can 
find no line fteadily drawn for the regulation of his own’ demean- 
our, or of theirs. His inclination feems to have been, that he 
fhould always maintain the manifeft fuperiority, without owing 
it in appearance to his exalted ftation; but as foon as he loft, or 
was near lofing, this firft place in a conteft upon’ fair terms, he 
was ready fuddenly to call in the aid of the King. ‘Thus it per- 
petually happened, that a converfation, begun upon an equal foot- 
ing, was terminated by a fingle look of authority from the Royal 
companion. He never failed to indulge his farcaftic humour and 
high fpirits in fallies dire€ted with little delicacy or difcrimination 
againit all around him ; and unlefs he happened to have, at the 
moment, fuch anfwers as might, without any Poihibility of refift- 
ance, crufh thofe whom his railleries had forced into a repartee, 
he was fure to fupply the defect by an appeal to weapons which he 
alone of the circle could ufe. It is not defcribing his behaviour 
correctly, to fay that in the hours of relaxation he was fond of for- 
getting the monarch, provided his company never forgot him. This 
would at leatt have been one general rule, one principle of behavi- 
our to which al! might conform as foon as it’ was made known. 
But Frederic laid down and took up his fceptre at moments which 
his guefts could never divine ; and, far from infifting that they 
{hould always have it in their eyes, it would often have been a 
ground for his ufing it to ftop the colloquy, if he had perceived 
dem perfevere in addreffing the fovereign, when he was deter- 
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mined they fhould,talk to a comrade, The only rule then of 
his fociety, was.entire, fubmiilion to. his capriees; not merely 
a paflive obedience, but.a compliance with every whim and tum 
of his miud 5, fometimes requiribg to be met with exertions, fome- 
times to. be received in quiet. .it was impoflible for the moft 
harmlefs and, unyelifling, ot, mortals always to.efcape the effects of 
his pnmanly temper; and even’ .M, Thiebault himfelf was dome. 
times the object of his fallies, thoughshe adopted one rule invari- 
ably, to, keep his eyes. and ears all open when the king cither 
liftened or {poke, and, at the, firit femblance of rifing humour, to 
aflume ‘,2 modeft: and humble attitude,’ and fink into filence. 
That we may form fome idea of the nature and extent of this 
meannefs, fo poor,in one who called himfelf.a Royal Philofo- 
pher, it.is proper to remark, that all thofe wits or other de 
pendants with whom he pafled his time, were entirely fupported 
by his. penfions. and that, befides the dangers of a fortrefs, any 
refiftance was dure. to coft them and their families their daily 
bread, 

His ordinary mode of enjoying fociety was, to fend for a few 
of the philofephers, who were always in readinefs, cither wher 
he dined, or bad an hour’s leifure from bufinefs, which he with- 
ed to, beguile by the recreations of talking and receiving worthip, 
On one of thefe occafions, the /evants in waiting were, Quinty 
icilins,*and Thiebault;, and it happened that the king, after giv. 
ing his,opinion at great length, and with his ufual freedom, upon 
the arrangement of Providence, which conceals from mortals th 
petiod of their lives, called upon them to urge whatever could bh 
jlatedinitsdefence. Quintus, unwarily fuppoling that he really 
wifhed to “hear the queftion difcufled, gave a reafon, which 
appears completely fatisfactory. ‘The Philofopher of Sans-Souci, 
however, only defired his guefis to take the oppofite fide of 
the argument, in the conviction that they were not to. inva- 
jidate his own reafoning. And when Quintus fairly deftroyed 
the force of it, by fuggefting, that the certain knowledge of our 
latter end would infallibly diminith the ardour of our exertions 
for a confiderable period beforehand, the king thought proper to 
break out into a yiolent perfonal invective. ‘ Ici,’ fays Thie- 
bault, © la foudre partit aufli {ubite gu’imprevne.’ Cette fagen 
de juger,’ lpi dit le Roi, ‘ 6f bonne pour vous, dine de bone etve 
fange!. Mais apprenez, fi toutefois vous le pouvez, que ceux gut ont 


Py 
4 avile 


* This: was a’ Leyden profeffor, originelly named Guichard, who 
being fond of «military icience, had been transformed into 2 colonel of 


chafleurs by the king ; and then, frem his admiration of Crefar’s aic- 
du-camp, had been ordered to aflume the name of Quintus Icilius. 
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Péme. noble, elevée, et fenfible aux charmes de la vertu, ne raifonnent 
point fur des maximes auffi miferables et auffi honteufes! . Apprenezs 
Monfieur, que Phonnéte homme fait toujours te bien tant qwil peut le 
faire, ef uniquement: parce que c’eft le buen, fans rechercher quels font 
ceux gui cn profiteront; mais vous ne fentex point ces chofer ; vous 
uf ctes point fait: pour les sentir,’ At maycouvey almoft as exact 
an idea of M. ‘[hichault, as the above anecdote does of Frederic, 
if we add the words with which he. concludes it; * Cette 
terrible apoftrophe nYaneantit prefqu’autant que ‘celui qui en 
étoit Vobjet. fen fus d’autant. plas trouble: que le Colonel 
navoit rien dit que je n’approuvafie dans le fond de lame.’ 
Vol. I. p- 84. 

When he (ubmicted to. our author’s correétion the langaage 
of a difcourfe which he had compofed for the Academy,’ and 
received his obfervatious in a: private audience, there was one 
foleci{m fo glaring that he utterly loft his temper, and defended 
it bitterly. M.‘Thiebault, whofe profefional character beirg at 
ftake, gave him an unufual courage upon this occafion, ventured 
to hold out againft all his arguments. ‘The ‘king, in’ a ‘rage 
feized his pen, and violently fubttitated another phrafe, which 
unluckily was {till worfe French.» Our author again: dared to 
remonitrate. ‘Lhe following extraét prefents a-cutious fketch, 
both of the king and the fubject. 

‘ This new criticiim fet him off altogether; he inftantly beaame red 
with anger ; his whole pbhyGognomy aflumed .a furious. and menacing 
expreffion, like that of a man who is about to: commit the greatett ex- 
celles. He threw down the pen, faying, “* Then the phrafe mutt be 
left as it iss”? Iam perfuaded he was never more: completely befide 
himfelf on the occafions when he fo far forgot bis, dignity as.to kick the 
fiins of the perfons about him. 1 however had no apprehenfions of re- 
ceiving from him a fimilar outrage, for I relied for my proteQion on the 
cireumftance of my being a foreigner, Frederic never having committed 
it but upon his own fubjegts. But I did expec that he would have 
fent me from his prefence, never again to be recalled. My fituation 
was cxtremely painful ; but I preferved both ‘my compofure and tran- 
quillity, confeious that 1 was performing my duty: it was therefore not 
very difficult to accompli(h the refolution 1 made ‘of juftifying my con- 
duct, and thewing myfelf for what 1 really was, previous to my difmif- 
fal. ‘To this efie€t, my exterior appearance indicated that | confined 
myfelf within the bounds which decorum prefcribed ; ‘my, mansiér ex. 
prefled forrow without dejection ; my voice ‘was that’ of aman deeply 
affected, but inflexible ; and in a low, deliberate tone, my eyes fixed on 
the ground, and my. body in a mode!t, fimples and- fixed attitude,” I 
jaid, ** 1 moit humbly and, earneflly entreat your | majelty to have the 
goodnefs to confider that 1 have neither calling nor means,of fubfiftence 
for the fupport of myfelf and my family but through your majefty. . From 
your bounty, Sire, it is that 1 derive all I poffets.”’ &c. 1. 151. 


‘This 
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This moft fubmiffive expoftulation, which lafted for fome time, 
brought the king to himfelf, and he coldly adopted the emenda. 
tion of M. Thicbault, who does not fail to exprefs his admira- 
tion of fuch greatnefs of foul, and his fatisfaQtion at his own 
narrow efcape. 

At one of his literary entertainments, when, in order to pro- 
mote free converfation, he reminded the circle that there was no 
monarch prefent, and that every one might think aloud, the con. 
verfation chanced to turn upon the faults of different governs 
ments and rulers. “General. cenfures were pafling from mouth 
to mouth, with the kind of freedom which fuch hints were cal- 
culated, and apparently intended to infpire. But Frederic fud- 
denly put a’ ftop to the topic by thefe words,—* Paix! paix! 
Meffieurs ; prenez gar de, votla le roi qui arrive; il ne faut pas qvil 
vous entend, car peut-€tre fe eroircit-il obligé d’étre encore plus méchant 
que vous.” Vi 32y. 

Thefe fketches may ferve to illuftrate the conduét of Frederic 
in foctety, and to fhew how far he could forget his power in his 
familiar intercourfe with inferiors. As yet, we have feen only 
caprice, and that meannefs, or, to call it by the right name, 
cowardice, which confifts in trampling upon the fallen, and 
fighting with thofe who are bound. His treatment of perfons 
employed in his fervice, and his manner of tranfacting bufinefs 
with them, prefents us with equal proofs of a tyrannical difpofi- 
tion, and examples of injuftice and cruelty, altogether unparal- 
leled in the hiftory of civilized monarchies. It is well known 
that a large proportion of the Pruflian army owes its origin toa 
fyftem of crimping, which the recruiting officers carry on in fo- 
reign ftates, and chiefly in the diftant parts of the empire. As 
Frederic II. did not introduce this odious practice, he might, 
perhaps, be allowed to efcape fevere cenfure for not abolifhing it 
in general; but there can be only one opinion upon his conduct 
in thofe particular cafes which came to his knowledge, and 
wherevhis attention was {pecifically called to the grievous injuries 
fuftained by individuals. Of the many anecdotes which M. 
Thiebault has preferved, relative to this point, we fhall only 
refer to one as a fpecimen. A French Captain of cavalry, re- 
turning to his native country, after a long abfence in the Weft 
Tadies, was feized, in his journey along the Rhine, by fome 
Proffian recruiting officers: his. fervant was f{pirited’ away, and 
he was himfelf fent to the army as a private foldier, in which ca- 
pacity he was forced to jerve during the reft of the Seven-years 
war, againft the caufe, be it remarked, of his own country. In 
vain he addrefied letter after letter to his friends, acquainting 
them of his crucl fityation: the Pruffian poft office was too well 
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regulated to let any of thefe pafs. His conftant memorials to 
the King were received indeed, but not anfwered. After the 
peace was concluded, he was marched with his regiment into 
gitrifon ; and at the next review, the King, coming up ‘to ‘his 
Colonel, inquired if a perfon named M was ftill im the 
corps. Upon his being produced, the King offered hima com- 
miffion ; he declined it, and received his difcharge. It was thus 
that Frederic obtained, by kidnapping, the troops whom he — 
in plundering his neighbours. His finances were frequent] 
debted to fimilar means for their fupply. M. Thiebault ties 
feveral curious details on the operations which the Pruffian coin 
underwent during this reign ; and one of the anecdotes’ well de- 
ferves a place here. The King’s favourite fecretary M. Galfer, by 
his orders, caufed fifteen millions of ducats to be nvade inva very 
fecret manner, with a third of bafe metal in their compofition. 
This fum was then entrufted to a fon of the Jew Ephraim, fo 
well known in the hiftory of Frederic’s coinage, for the purpofe 
of having it circulated in Poland, where it was accordingly em- 
ployed in buying up every portable article of value that could ‘be 
found. The Poles, ‘however, foon difcovered that they had been 
impofed upon, and contrived to transfer the lofs to thew neigh- 
bours, by purchafing with the new ducats whatever they could 
procure in Rufha. ‘The Ruffians, in like manner, found out the 
cheat, and complained fo loudly, that the Emprefs interfered, and 
made inquiries, which led to a difcovery of the quarter whence 
the iffue had originally come. She then ordered the bad money 
to be brought into her treafury, and ee it for good: coin. 
She infifted upon Frederic taking the falfe ducats at their nominal 
value, which he did not dare to refufe, but denied that: he: had 
any concern in the tranfaétion; and to prove this, fent for his 
agent Galfer, to whom he communicated the dilemma in which 
he was, and the neceflity of giving him up as the author of the 
impofture. Galfer objected to fo difhonourable a propofal.° ‘The 
King flew into a paflion; kicked him violentlyon the thins; ac- 
cording to his cultom; fent him to the fortrefs of Spandaw for 
a year and a half, and then banifhed him to a remote village of 
Meckle nburg. M. Thiebault praifes his hero for the choice ofthis 
place: it was the refidence of Galfer’s brother, to whom he had 
behaved rather ill during his profperity ; * and the King thus tefti- 
fied,’ fays our author, ‘ ‘his refpe€&t for good morals, in punifh- 
ing unbrotherly conduct.” ‘It muft, indeed, have been very edi- 
fying to this unfortunate perfon, to reééive fuch a leffon -from>fo 
pure a quarter. 
Frederic aéted towards his officers upon a’ principle the moft un- 
jult, as well’as unfeeling, that can be imagined. It was his aim 
to 
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to encourage military fervice among the higher ranks: the com. 
monalty, ‘he conceived, were adapted for all the meaner employ- 
ments im the ftate, and fhould not occupy thofe ftations in the 
army, which were, he thought, the birthright of the ariitocra¢y, 
But inftead of carrying this view into effect, by the only arrange. 
ment which was reconcileable with good faith=-e {tablifhing a cer. 
tain ftandard of .rank below which no one fhould be ddeiited to 
hold a commiflion either in peace or war—he allowed perfons of all 
defcriptions to enter the army as officers, when there was any oc- 
cafion for their fervices, and, after the neceflity had ccafed, dif 
miiied thofe whofe nobility appeared queition able. Thus, nothing 
could be more terrible. to the brave aes who for years had 

his troops to vtory, or fhared im their diftrefles, than the re 
turn of peace. After fac rificing their profpedcts in life, their belt 
years, their health, with their e: le, to the moft painful fervice, and 
fought, through toils, and wounds, and m ifery, the provifion which 
@ certain rank in the profeilion affo rds, they were hiable, at a mo- 
ment’s warning, to be turned ignominiout fly out of the army, whofe 
jortunes t lees had followed, becaufe the King either difcovered, or 
fancied, that their family was deficient in quarters. M. Thie- 
bault .affirms, that when he purfued his pitylefs fyftem after 
the termination of the Seven-years war, only one roturier was 
left in commiflion, to his kn wowledge 5; and this plan of clearing the 
army was fo rigoroully followed, that at each review, the King 
examined thofe who had been promoted fince the lait; inquired 
into the circumftances of their families ; and unlefs they were ei- 
ther foreigners, or noble, ce eprive d them of their rank on the fpot, 
Nor was a parentage the moit re pect able of any avail: even au- 
thenticated doguments of their titles did not alw ays fave them, 
This father of his people would often return fuch proots to the 
veterans who had bled for his crown, and faucily tell the: ( 
eS papi rofjes ne fignifioient rien; quil favoit a quoi s’en tenir: 
gieen un mot ils n’etoient que roturiers. 

We thall pais over the extreme jealoufy with which the king 
treated all thofe in whom he wa forced to confide any matters ol 
ftate. Nothing, in the hiftory of eaftern manners, exceeds 
rigorous confinement of the cabinet fecretaries. But we {hall 
proceed to an example, of the refpe&t which the Juftinian of the 
North, the author of the Frederician code, paid to ‘the perfons 
of thofe entrufted with the adminiftration of jultic ce in his domi- 
nions. This great legiilator feems never to have difcovered the 
propriety of le aving his judges to inveftigate the claims of fuitor 
any more than he could fee the advantage of committing to tradef- 
men and farmers the- management of their-private ali aits, In‘the 
progrefs which he made round his ftate at the feafon of the re- 
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views, he ufed to receive from all quarters the complaints of 
thofe who thought themfelves aggrieved. by the courfe of juitice ; 
and becaule he had to confider = whole of thefe cafes; im addi- 
tion to all the other branches of his employment, he concluded 
that he muft be a more compete nt arbiter than they whofe lives 
are devoted to the fettlement of a part of fuch difputes. In one 
of his excurfions; a miller, a tenant of his own, complained to 
him that his {tream was injured by a neighbouring proprietor ; ‘and 
the king ordered his chancellor to have the complaint inveftigated. 
The fuit was brought in form, and given againft the miller. 
Next year, he renewed his application; and affirmed that his narra« 
tive ot the faéts was perfectly true ; yet the court had-nonfuited 
him. The king remitted the caufe to the fecond tribunal, with 
injunétions to be careful in doing the man jufti¢e : he was, how- 
ever, again caft; and once more complained bitterly to the king, 
who fecretly fent a major of his army to examine on the {pot the 
queftion upon which his two highef judicatures had decided, and 
toreport. ‘The gallant oflicer, who was alfo a neighbour of the 
miller, reported in his favour; and two other perfons, commif- 
fioned in the fame private manner, returned with fimilar anfwers. 
Frederic immediately fummoned his chancellor and the three judges 
who had determined the caufe: he réceivi a them in a paflion; 
would not allow them to {peak a word in their defence; upbraided 
them as unjuit judges and mifcre:nts 5 and wrote out with his own 
hand a fentence in favour of the miller, with full cofts, and‘a 
kind of damages which he had never claimed. He then difmiiled 
the chancellor from his office, with laugnage too abufive to be re- 
peated ; and, after violently kicking the three judges im the fhins, 
puthed them out of his clofet, and fent them to prifon at the 
fortrels of Spandaw. All the other judges and minifters of juf- 
re elearly of opinion, that the fentence again{t the miller 
was a right one, and that the cafe admitted of no doubt. As for 
the chancellor, it was univerfally allowed that the matter came noe 
within his jurifdiétion ; and that he could not poflibly have known 
any thing of the decifion, At laft a foreign journalift under- 
took the inveftigation of the bufinets ; and, being placed beyond 
the limits of the royal philof foph ‘rs caprice, he publifhed a 
itatement which Jefe no fhadow of argument in the miller’s fa 
vour. As JFrederic attended to what was written abroad, and in 
French, Linguet’s production quickly opened his eyes. Not a 
word was faid in public;—none of thofe meafures were adopted, 
by which a great mind would have rejaiced to acknowledge fuch 
errors, and offer fome atonement to outraged juftice. An irri- 
table vanity alone feemed poorly to regulate the ceremony of pro- 
pitiation ; and he who had been mean enough to infult the per- 
fons 
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fons of his judges in the blindnefs of anger, could fcarcely be 
expeéted, after his eyes were opened, to have that pride, which 
makes men ceafe to deferve blame, by avowing, while the 
atone for their faults. Orders were secretly given to the miller’s 
adverfary, that he fhould not obey the fentence. With the fame 
secrecy, a compenfation was made to the miller himfelf. The 
three judges, after lingering many months in prifon, were quie tly 
liberated : the chancellor was allowed to remain in difgrace, bes 
caufe he had been moft of ail injured : : and the faithful fubje ets 
of his majefty knew too well their duty, and his power, to inter. 
rupt this paltry filence by any whifpers upon what had pafled. 
From a view of the effe&ts which attended the interference of 
the King with the bufinefs of the judicial department, we are 
naturally led to confider the grand error of his whole internal 
adminiftration,—his intermeddling and controuling fpirit. ‘This 
is: indeed a miftake, into which governors are always apt to fall, 
when they avoid the contrary, and perhaps fafer, extreme of in« 
difference to their duties. And he was not the moft likely to 
fteer a middle courfe, whofe power had no limits; whofe ideas 
of government were taken from the mechanical difcipline of an 
army ; and whofe abilities fo far exceeded the ordinary lot of 
royal underftandings, that he feemed to have fome grounds for 
thinking himfelf capable of every thing, while he defpifed the 
talents of every body elfe. Yet muft it be allowed, that if all 
other proofs were wanting, this one undoubted imperfeétion in 
Frederic’s nature, is a fuflicient ground for ranking him among 
inferior minds, and for denying him thofe higher qualities of the 
underftanding which render {uch faculties beneficial, as he un- 
queftionably poflefled. A truly great genius will be the firf 
to prefcribe limits for its qwn exertions; to difcover the {phere 
within which its powers muft be concentrated in order to work; 
beyond which their diffufion can only ufelefsly dazzle. But 
this was a knowledge, and a felf-command, that Frederic never 
attained. Though the ignorance and weaknefs which he difplay 
ed, in the exceflive government of his kingdom, were thrown 
into the fhade by his military glory, or partially c covered by 
his clevernefs and activity, they require only to be viewed apart, 
in order to excite as much ridicule as was ever beftowe ¥ on 
the Emperor Joféph, whofe fyftem of adminiftration indeed 
greatly refembled his neighbour’s, unlefs that he had more 
leifure'to thew his good intentions by his blunders, and was 
guided by better principles in the profecution of his never- 
ending plans. Like him, the Prufhan ruler conceived that it 
was his duty to be eternally at work ; to take every concern in his 
dominions upon his own fhoulders; feldom to think men’s a 
refts 
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refts fafe when committed to themfelves, much lefs to dele- 
gate to his minifters any portion of the fuperintending power, 
which muft yet be every where prefent, and conitantly on the 
watch. Both of thefe princes knew enough of detail to give 
them a relith for affairs, but they were always wafting their ex- 
emplary activity in marring the concerns which. belonged .not 
to their department 5 and extending their knowledge of other 
people’s trades, inftead of forming an acquaintance) with their 
own. While other monarchs were making a bufinefs of plea- 
fure, they made a pleafure of bufinefs; but, utterly ignorant how 
much of their profeflional duties refulved into a wife choice of 
agents, with all their indu(try and wit, they were only mifma- 
naging a part of the work, and leaving the reft undone; fo that 
it may fairly be queftioned whether their dominions would not 
have gained by the exchange, had their Jives been fquandered in 
the feraglio, and their affairs entrulted to cabinets of more quiet 
underftandings. But although thefe eminent men were equally 
fond of planning and regulating, as they indulged their propene 
fity under different circumftances, fo their fchemes were not 
purfued in the fame manner, and have certainly been attended 
with different effets. Jofeph was a legiilators and a projector, 
from the reftlefinefs of his fpirit, and the want of prefling aifairs 
to employ his portion of talent. His meafures were often rather 
bufy and needlefs, than ferioufly hurtful ; and as the conception 
of a plan refulted from his activity and idlenefs, he, was {till 
vacant and reftlefs after the {teps had been taken for its execu- 
tion, and generally ftrangled it by his impatience to witnefs the 
fruits of his wifdom; like the child who plants a bean, and plucks 
it up when it has fcarcely fprouted, to fee how it is growing. 
Thus it happened, that many of his innovations were done 
away by himfelf, while others had no tendency to operate a 
change. Thofe which were oppofed, he only pufhed to a certain 
length, and then knew how to yield after mifchief had been 
done by the ftruggle; but few of them furvived his own day; 
chiefly fuch as anticipated, by a flight advance, the natural courfe 
of events. Frederic, on the other hand, was not placed. in 
eafy circumftances; he was active from neceflity, as much as 
from vanity; he was an adventurer, whofe projects, mutt. be 
turned to fome account; not an idle amateur, who can amufe 
himfelf with forming a new fcheme, after the others have fail- 
ed. Although, then, like Jofeph, he could afford his defigns 
little time to ripen, he forced fomething out of them-by, new ap~ 
plications of power ; thus bringing to a premature effect, opera- 
tions in their own nature’violent and untimely. Hence, his ne- 
ceflities, like his rival’s idle impatience, allowed his “- no 
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chance of coming to perfection ; but while Jofeph deftroyed the 
fcheme of yefterday to make a new one, Frederic carried it forcibt 

into an imperfe& execution before it was well laid. Add to this, 
that the power of the latter being more abfolute, and of a de. 
fcription the beft adapted for enforcing detailed commands, he 
was better enabled to c: arry his regulating and interfering fyftem 
againft whatever oppofition it might encounter, while his fuperior 
firmnefs of charaéter, and his freedom from the various checks 
which principle or feeling impofed upon the Aultrian monarch, 

precluded all efcape from the rigour of his adminiftration by any 
other than fraudulent means. ‘Th 1Us, the confeque neces of his too 
much governing, of his miferable views in finance, and his con- 
ftant errors in the principles of commercial legiflation, are to be 
traced at this day through the various departments of the Pruffian 
ftates. Nor can it be afferted in the prefent inftance, that the powers 
of individual intereft have fufficed to »roduce their natural effects 
upon human induftry in fpite of the fhackles by which it has been 
cramped, 

The view, which every thing formerly known in the hiftory 
of Europe, had led us to take of Frederic’s adminiftration, 
receives fome very ftriking illuftrations from the anecdotes 
recorded in thefe volumes, with the uniform purpofe of founding 
his praifes. If any one is defirous of feeing how certainly a 
government is unfuccefsful in trade and manufactures, he may 
confalt the fketches of this boafted ftatefman’s fpeculations in 
that line, as profitably as the accounts which have been publith- 
ed of the Royal Works in Spain. But there are particulars ia 
the policy of Frederic, exceeding, for abfurdity and violence, 
whatever is to be met with in the defcriptions of Spanith econo- 
my. We have only room for running over a few detached 
examples.—When a china manufattory was to be fet agoing at 

jerlin on the royal account, it was thought neceflary to begin 
by forcing a market for the wares. Accordingly, the Jews, who 
cannot marry without the royal permiffion, were obliged to pay 
for their licenfes by purchafing a certain quantity of the Ring's 
cups and faucers at'a fixed price. ‘The introduétion of the filk 
culture was a favourite fcheme with Frederic 3: and to make filk- 
worms fpin, and mulberry-trees grow in the Pruffian fands, no 
expence muft be fpared.  Vaft houfes and manufactories were 
built for fuch as chofe to engage im the fpeculations a direct 
premium was granted on the exportation of filk ftuffs; and me 
dals awarded to the workmen who produced above five pounds 
of the article in a year. But nature is very powerful, even 
among Pruffian grenadiers. In the lifts of exports we find no 


mention made of filk while it forms a confiderable and a rege 
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lar branch of the goods imported. The fettlement of colonifts 
in wafte lands, was another object of eminent attention, and 
proportionate expence. Foreign families were enticed and tranf{- 
ported by the crimps whom he employed all over Europe for re- 
cruiting his forces; they received grants of land; were provided 
with houfes, implements and live-ftock, and furnifhed. with 
fubfiftence, until their farms became fuficiently productive to 
{fupport them. Frederic called this fupplying the blanks which 
war made in his population. His rage for encouraging the in- 
troduction of new fpeculations was quite ungovernable. No 
fooner did his emiffaries inform him of any ingenious manufac- 
turer or mechanic, in France oy elfewhere, than he bribed him 
to fettle in Berlin, by the wt | extravagant terms. When he 
found the fuccefs of the project too flow, or its gains, from the 
neceility of circumftances, fell (hort of expectation, he had only 
one way of getting out of the fcrape;—he broke his bargain with 
the undertaker, and generally fent him to a fortrefs; in the 
courfe of which tranfaction, it always happened that fomebody 
interfered, under the character of a minifter, a favourite, &e. to 
pillage both parties. Experience never feemed to correct this 
propenfity. It was at an advanced period of his reign that he 
fent orders to his ambaffadors to find him a general projector, a 
man who might be employed wholly in fancying new ichemes, 
and difcufling thofe which fhould be fubmitted to him, Sucha 
one was accordingly procured, and tempted, by large bribes, to 
fettle at Potfdam. Frederic’s grand inftrument in political.eco- 
nomy was the eftablifhment of monopolies. Whether an art 
was to be encouraged, or a public tafte modified, or a revenue 
gleaned, or the balance of trade adjufted, a monopoly was the 
expedient. ‘Thus the exclufive privilege was granted to one fa- 
mily, of fupplying Berlin and Potfdam with firewood; the price 
was inftantly doubled; and the King received no more than eight 
thoufand a year of the profits. Well did the celebrated Helve- 
tius remark of fome applications for fuch contraéts, upon which 
the King demanded his fentiments, ‘ Sire, you need not trouble 
yourfelf with reading them through—they all fpeak the fame 
language. —* We befeech your Majefty to grant us leave to rob your 
people of fuch a fum; in co nfideration of which, we engage to pay you 
a certain fhare of the pillage.” Frederic was led to conceive that 
his fubjeéts drank too much coffee in proportion to their means, 
and ate too little nourifhing food. ‘The univerfal remedy was ape 
plied; and the fupply of all the coffee ufed within his dominions 
given exclufively to accompany. ‘The price was thus, as he had 
wifhed, greatly raifed, and fome of the {poil fhared with his 
treafury ; but the tafte of the people remained as determined in 
VOL. VIE. NO. J3. QL favour 
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favour of coffee as before; and, of courfe, was much more de. 
trimental to their living. Tobacco, in like manner, he fubje@- 
ed to a {trict monopoly ; and when he wifhed to have arms fur- 
nifhed very cheap to his troops, he had again recourfe to his ufual 
expedient :—he conferred upon the houfe of Daum and Splikberg, 
armourers, the exclufive privilege of refining fugar, on condition 
that they fhould fell him mutkets and caps at a very low price. 
In all bis fifcal policy he was an anxious obferver of thie balance 
of trade, and never failed to caft a pe nfive eye upon the tables 
of exports and imports. ‘ Every year’ (fays his panegyrilt) * did 
he calculate with extreme attention the fums which came into 
his itates, and thofe which went out; and he faw, with uneaf- 
nefs, that the balance was not fo favourable as it ought to be.’ 
(IV. 127.) After all his monopolies and premiums for the en- 
couragement of production, he found, it coms, that the exports 
of his kingdom could not be augmented. * Therefore,’ adds 
our author, ‘ he had only one refource left,—to diminifh the im- 
portation,’ (p. 128.); which he accordingly attempted, by new 
monopolies and prohibitions. We fhall conclude this fketch of 
the domeftic economy of Frederic, in he words of M. ‘Thiebault, 
premifing only that they are intended for the picture of a perfed 
adminiftration. 

‘lous les ans des confeillers parcourent tous les villages, et examinent 


fi chaque habitant cultive la portion de fon terrain qu’il eft tenu de cul- 


a 
qu 
tiver d’apres les ordonnances. Chaque habitant eft obligé de mettre 


tous les ans en culture telle quantité d’arpens fur le nombre total qu'il 
ena. Aijnfitout eft vu, furveillé, protegé et maintenu en bon ordre; et 
teut ce qui interefle Padminiltration proprement dite, irent fe con- 
centrer au grand direQoire. , ; 

i 


It remains, before completing our eftimate of Frederic’s chav 
radier, that we fhould recollect his public mentees in the com- 
monwealth of Europe, where he was born to hold fo confpigu- 
ous aftation. And here, while we wonder at the abilities which 
Jed him to fuccefs, it is impoffible not to admit that they belong- 
ed to that inferior order which can brook an alliance with pro- 
fligacy of principle. ‘The hiltory of the Pruflian monarc ce in- 
deed, is that of an empire fcraped together by induftry, and 
fraud, and violence, from neighbouring ftates. By barter, and 
conquefi, and impotture, its manifold diftriéts have been gra- 
dually brow; ght under one dynatty: not a patch of the motley mafs, 
but reca!s the ven ney or weaknels of che jurrounding powers, 
and the unprincipled ufurpations of the houfe of Brandenburgh. 
But it was Frede tic cI, whole itrides fo far furpaffed thofe of his 
anceftors, as raifed his family to the rank of a primary power; 


enabl ed him to baffle the coalition which his ambition had. raifed 
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againft him; and to form, himfelf, a new confpiracy for the de- 
{tru€tion of whatever principles had been held moft facred by the 
potentates of modern times. It is in vain that we diflemble with 
ourfelves, and endeavour to forget our own condué at that fatal 
crifis. We may rail at Jacobinifm, and the French Revolution— 
impute to the timidity of the other powers the infolent dominion 
of France—and exhauft our effeminate licenfe of tongue upon 
the chief, who, by wielding her deftinies, is mafter of half the 
world. Europe is now fuffering for the Partition of Poland. 
Then it was that public principles were torn up and fcattered 
before the ufurpers of the day;—then it was that England and 
France poorly refufed to fufpend their mutual animofities, and 
aflociate in fupport of right, when other ftates, forgetting greater 
jealoufies, were combined to violate the law ;—then it was thaf 
power became the meafure of duty—that ambition learnt all 
the leffons which it has fince been practifing, of arrondiffements, 
and equivalents, and indemnities—that an affurance of impunity 
and fuecefs were held out to thofe who might afterwards abandon 
all principles, provided they were content with a fhare of the 
plunder. While we look back with deteftation, then, to the 
conduct of thofe powers who perpetrated the crime, and moft 
of all to Frederic who contrived it, let us alfo refleét, with fhame, 
on the pufillanimity of thofe who faw, yet helped not; and, in 
juftice to the memory of a truly great man, let us bear in mind, 
that he, who afterwards warned us againft the ufurpations of 
France at their nearer approach, raifed his voice again{ft the de- 
rgliction of principle which paved the way for them in the par 
tition of Poland. 

In the work before us, we find little light thrown upon this 
moft criminal part of Frederic’s character, The trick upon 
which he grounded his reafon for drawing an army round the 
frontiers, is narrated with much complacency. It took fo well, 
fays our author, that the citizens of Berlin prepared themfelves 
againft the plague, as if it had been at their gates. We are told, 
too, that Prince Henry highly difapproved of the fecond parti- 
tion, on motives of policy; and, indeed, the reafons which fug- 
gefted themfelves to him will probably, ere long, be felt by his 
nephew, _ But this is the punifhment due to the power which 
hatched that wickednefs; and if, which is moft likely, Frederic 
William had no choice in the laft aéts of it, this fhould have 
been forefeen by him who began it. There is one paflage in his 
life, recorded by M. Thiebault, which {truck us as fufficiently 
illaftrative of the extreme want of principle that marked this 
Prince’s conduct to foreign ftates. In the inftructions, written 
with his own hand, for his favourite academy of nobles and offi- 
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cers, he tells the profeffor of public law, ‘ Toutefois il aver- 
tira la jeunefle que ce droit public, manquant de puiflance cor- 
rective pour le faire obferver, n’eft qu’un vain fantGme que les 
fouverains etalent dans leurs manifeftes, lors méme qu’ils le vio- 
lent.’ V. 150. 

‘Upon the whole, then, we turn from a minute view of this 
famous perfonage, impreffed with no veneration for his charac- 
ter, either as a member of oe a ruler of the people, ora 
part of the Earopean comnvunity. That he poflefied the talents 
of an accomplifhed warrior, and an elegant wit, it would be ab- 
furd either to deny, or to demonttrate. He has left us, in his 
victories and his writings, the beft proofs; and from the work 
before us, we are even led to think that his converfation furpaffed 
his more careful efforts. His adminiftration was fingularly 
marked by promptitude and energy. Wherever ative exertion 
was required, or could fecure fuccefs, he was likely to prevail; 
and as he was in all things a mafter of thofe inferior abilities, 
which conftitute what we denominate addrefs, it is not won- 
derful that he was uniformly fortunate in the cabinets of his 
neighbours. The encouragements which he lavifhed on learned 
men were ufeful, though not always fkilfully beftowed; and in 
this, as in all the departments of his government, we fee him 
conftantly working mifchief by working too much. His academy 
was no lefs under command than the beft difciplined regiment 
in his fervice 5 and did not refufe to acknowledge his authority 
upon matters of opinion or tafte. His own literary acquirements 
were limited to the elles lettres, and moral fcience; even, of 
thefe, he was far from being completely mafter. His practice, 
as-an admimiftrator, is inconfiftent with an extenfive or found 
political knowledge ; and his acquaintance with the claflics was 
derived from French tranflations: he knew very little Latin, and 
no Greek. To his fprightlinefs in fociety, and his love of liter- 
ary company, fo rare in princes, he owes the reputation of a phi- 
lofopher; and to the fuccefs of his intrigues and his arms, the 
appellation of Great: that 
mankind have generally agreed to beftow it upon thofe to whom 
gratitude was leaft of all due. 








Art. XVI. The Horrors of the Negro Slavery exifting in our Weft 
India Iflands, demonfirated from Official Documents recently prefent- 
ed te the Houfe of Commons. 8vo. Hatchard. London. 1805. 


W E have fo frequently had occafion to enter at length into the 
important queftions of Weft Indian policy, and have, in par- 
ticular, taken fo many opportunities of confidering the great argu- 


mient upon the Slave Trade, that we fhall henceforth only deem it 
neceflary 
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neceflary to direct the attention of our readers to fuch new faéts 
of importance, as may be brought to light in the courfe of this 
momentous difcuffion. The traét before us alludes to difcoveries 
of that defcription; and we have made it the fubjeét of an article, 
for the purpofe of earneftly recommending its contents to the no- 
tice of all, who wifh to have a full view of the confequences that 
may be expected, from leaving the correétion of the Weft Indian 
fyftem to the Weft Indians themfelves. 

The papers, of which it gives an able and faithful analyfis, were 
laid before the Houfe of Commons during the laft Seflion of Par- 
liament. They confift of extracts from a correfpondence be- 
tween the Secretary of State for the colonial department, and the 
Governors of the feveral Weft Indian iflands. ‘The faéts ftated in 
thefe afflicting documents, are too folemnly authenticated to leave 
thofe who feel for the honour of the fpecies any hopes that the 
recital may have been exaggerated. We cannot bring ourfelves to 
fhock our readers by even a fketch of the details: we thall only 
point out to what part of the queftion they bear reference. 

Early in 1802, Minifters received a letter from Lord Seaforth, 
Governor of Barbadees, in which he ftated, that he had highly 
offended the legiflature of the ifland, by exhorting them to pafs a 
law, making the murder of a flave felony; that crime being at 
prefent only punifhable by a fine of eleven pounds four fhillings 
Sterling. * We are unwilling to dwell much on the circumftance ; 
but we do think it fomewhat fingular, that no notice of this com- 
munication was ever taken during Mr Addington’s adminiftration, 
and that it was only laid before Parliament in 18043 as if the fen- 
timents of men in England, upon the fubjeét of murder, could be 
influenced by their general opinions on the queftion of the flave 

trade. 


* We regret that the very judicious and temperate author of this tra& 
did not give the words of the law to which Lord Seaforth muft al. 
lude in his correfpondence. It is, indeed, the only one in the code of 
Barbadoes upon this fubjeé&t. In Act 32g. § xxii. it is provided, that 
if any mafter kills or maims his flave in punifhing him, or ordering him 
to be punifhed (* which, ’ fays the act, ¢ feldom happens’), no perfor 
fhall be liable to fine ; * but if any man, of wantonne/s, or only of bloody- 
mindedne/s, or cruel intention, wilfully kill a negro or other flave,’ he thall 
pay 15]. currency (111. 4s.) !—-Thus we fee, that the fine was confidered 
as fomething extraordinary and fevere, requiring to be fenced with 
much care. The legiflature of Bermuda paifed a law, exprefsly after 
the example of this, unlefs that the penalty is only 10]. currency, and 
is introduced as an exception to the general enactment ; for the title of 
the flatute is, * dn a& for the fecurity of the fubje, to prevent the fore 
fiiture of life and eftate upon killing a negro or other flave.’—See Report 
of Committee 1789, part I1]., and Laws of Barbadoes and Bermuda, 
printed in feparate volumes. 
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trade... The correfpondence was, however, purfued immediately 
upon Mr Pitt’s acceflion to oflice, and made public as foon as pol. 
fible. Lord Seaforth tranimits the account of feveral recent cafes 
of moft atrocious murders, perpetrated upon negroes with a much 
greater wantonnefs than is {hewn in the treatment of the lower 
animals by the people of this country ; and witneffed by the pub- 
lic in the ifland of Barbadoes, with only a furprife. that fuch inci- 
dents fhould excite any feeling among ftrangers. Thefe cafes, his 
Lordfhip fays, are fe'céted from a number, as {pecimens ; and he 
has authenticated them by the letters of the judges and crown law. 
yers of the colony. In none of them could any punifhment be in. 
flicted beyond the paltry fine above mentioned ; and yet Lord Sea- 
forth exprefles no hopes of being able to procure an alteration of 
the law, fince he cannot, by any means, induce the Affembly (that 
is, the men of property and rank in the community) to view the 
murder of a negro in the light of a crime, with whatever circum- 
{tances of barbarity it may be attended. Here then is the anfwer 
to all thofe who refer us to the enlightened legiflatures of the iflands 
for the abolition of the flave trade, or the remedy of the glaring evils 
in the colonial fyftem. If any thing could add to the force with 
which fuch facts ftrike home to the queftion, it would be the cir- 
cumftance that Barbadoes is the oldeft and moft civilized of our 
colonies ; and if the guilt of the Barbadians were fufceptible of 
aggravation, we might recollect, that they inhabit the ifland fur- 


rf 
of 


5 
theft removed from the danger of infurrection, both by its local 


fituation, and the great difproportion of its black population. 

But the official documents laid before Parliament have thrown 
light upon another part of the argument ;—they have proved in- 
conteftably the truth of all that the friends of abolition ever urged, 
againit the efficacy of any regulations which the colonial legifla- 
tures might adopt, or pretend to adopt, for improving the treat- 
ment of ilaves. His Majefty’s Miniiters, upon being made ac- 
quainted with the facts refpecting Barbadoes, which we have al- 
ready obferved were known to their predeceffors, loft no time in 
extending their inquiries to the other iflands. Although the mur- 
der of a flave has, in thefe, been for fome years capital, and that 
protecting laws for the negroes have frequently been paffed when 
there was any queftion of abolifhing the trade in the mother coun- 
try; yet we find, as was always predicted, that fuch ftatutes 
were mere pretences, and never meant to be acted upon. Do- 
minica is the only ifland from which Government has been able 
to obtain any returns to the circular queries which were defpatched, 
re{pecting the execution of the colonial flave laws. That fettle- 
ment is known to have been the molt forward in its provifions for 
the fafety of the negroes ; anda letter from the Governor (Geheral 
Prevoit), dated laft January, admits that they are wot enforced; 


at. 
adgdaing, 
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adding, that they were confidered, from the moment of pafling 
them until the prefent hour, as political mea/ures to avert the intere 
ference of the mother country.’ Such evidence as this renders all 
‘commentary unneceflary. When the ifland which is beft peopled 
with whites refufes to declare flave-murder a crime, and that which 
has made the moft regulations for checking the minor abufes of 
the fyftem, is proved to have been playing falfe—to have manu- 
factured mock laws for the purpofe of deceiving us ; what remains 

for the mother coun try, but to apply t! e only effectua ul remedy, 
and inft any abolifh the iniquitous traffic ? 

After the unexpected, and, we are convinced, accidental lofs 
of the queftion in the Houte of Commons Jaft Seffion, we truft 
that its friends will be too watchful and active to expofe their 

caufe once more to any chance of a defeat. It is with perfect 
onfidence, therefore, that we look forward to the event of the 
enfuin i¢ difcuflion. But, in the mean time, we mutt take this 
opportunity of congratulating them upon the very important mea- 
{ure which has been carried into execution fince Parliament rofe, 
ind which, we are aftonifhed to obferve, has excited fo little at- 
tention in the country. We allude to the Order in Council, bear- 
ing date Auguft rgth, and publifhed in the London Gazette of 
he 27th, for preventing the further introduction of flaves into 
1¢ colonies which have been ceded to his Majefty’s arms during 
prefent war. This wife and falutary proclamation forbids 
the importation of flaves into thefe fettlements after the 1ft of 
December nex n pain of forfeiting the fhip and cargo, as well 
the flaves; and awards the fame penalty againgt all veffels 
vhich may be found at fea, after the rit of January 1807, with 
;on board, bound to any of the conquered colonies. But 

; from cafualties may from time to time diminifh the black 

he Governors are empowered to grant licenfes for 


1 number, not exceeding thiee per cent. upon the ftock 


on Broo being brought that a diminution to this ae 
mount has taken place from extraordinary and unavoidable 
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t poflefions have been con- 
] ible to eltimate the vaft 
importance of this meafur Befides the iflands of ‘Tobago onl 
St Lucia, we have captured the whole of the Dutch colonies on the 
continent of South America—Surinam, Demerary, Berbice, and 
liequibo, In all thefe fettlements, therefore, the flave trade has 

been 
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been abolifhed by the Order of Council; and it need fearcely be 
remarked, how great a proportion of the whole traffic was def. 
tined for their fupply. Before the American war, the Dutch 
ufed to carry, in their own bottoms, from Africa to Guiana, ten 
thoufand negroes annually; and it is proved, by papers laid be. 
fore Parliament, but which, we believe, have not yet been print. 
ed, that this importation was greatly increafed during the laft war, 
when thofe pofieflions were in the hands of Great Britain. It is 
certainly not overrating its prefent amount, to eftimate the year. 
ly fupply of negroes carried to our conquered colonies at fifteen 
thoufand,—about one half the fupply of our own iflands, which 
is the fubject of the abolition queition. ‘The deftruétion of this 
great branch of the flave trade, therefore, is an affair of infinite 
importance, confidered in itfelf. But its confequences upon the 
general queftion are fcarcely lefs material. Our Government has 
given a proof that it holds the traffic in abhorrence, by abo- 
lifhing the only branch which is under its power, without con- 
fulting the pretended rights of the Weft Indian body: and, fo 
long at leaft as the war continues, an opportunity is afforded to 
the Guiana planters, of fhewing how futile all the clamour has 
been, about the neceility of the African trade to the exiftence of 
the colonies. It is no lefs important in another view, that the in- 
veftment of capital fhould be prevented, which has uniformly been 
the confequence of fuch conqueits, and has proved fo detrimental 
both to the mother country and the old fettlements, at the reftora- 
tion of peace. This inveftment could only be accomplifhed by means 
of the flave trade ; as we have formerly had occafion to explain. 

There is only one part of the Order in Council which fome- 
what impairs the general fatisfaction we derive from it. We al- 
lude to the provifion refpecting licenfes. A door is certainly left 
open for the continuation of the trade, though on a very narrow 
fcale, and under reftraints which there is every care taken to have 
rigoroufly enforced. We could perhaps have wifhed, that the mea- 
fure had been abfolute and unaccommodating ; yet it is fair, at the 
fame time, to confider, that fo long as the Legiflature permits an 
unlimited flave trade to flourifh in our own iflands, the difficulty 
of totally preventing it in the conquered fettlements mult be ex- 
treme; and that fome fuch permiflion as we have juft now alluded 
to, may have been deemed the beft method of preventing a contra- 
band flave trade in Guiana from rifing out of the regular traflic 
carried on for the fupply of the Britith planters. We truit, how- 
ever, that the Minifters who have effected this great change, will 
be vigilant in fuperintending its execution; and thus prove, that 
the imperfe€tion which they have left in their meafure, was only 
4 neceflary confequence of Parliament having hitherto refuled to 
sake its fhare in the work. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


From 6. Fuly, to 10. Odtober 1805. 








I 





ANTIQUITIES, 

Engravings, with a defcriptive Account in Englifh and French, of 
Egyptian Monuments, in the Britifh Mufeum, colle&ed by the Infti- 
tute in Egypt, under the dire€tion of Bonaparte, and furrendered to 
the Britifh Commander in Chief Lord Hutchinfon. By General Me- 
nou. Under the patronage of his Majeity. 1. 1s. No, II. 

Views of Reading Abbey, with thofe of the Churches originally 
connected with it in the County of Berks, together with fome Monu- 
ments of Antiquities remaining in thofe Churches, contai ling 33 En- 
ravings, with defcriptive Letter-prefs. 4to. 2. 2s 

















The Hittory of Chichetter ; interfperfed with various Notes and Ob- 
fervations on the Early and Prefent State of the City, the moft remark. 
able Places in its Vicinity, and the County of Suffex in general: With 
an Appendix, containing the Charters of the City at three different 
Times; alfo an Account of all the Parifhes in the County, their Names, 
Patronage, Appropriations, Value in the King’s Books, Firit-fruits, 
ke. By Alexander Hay, A.M. Vicar of Wifborough-green, and 
Chaplain of St Mary’s Chapel in this City. 8vo. 

ARTS, FINE. 
The Art of Drawing in Perfpective, upon Mathematical Principle 


hewing how to give every Object its true Place in the Figure, an 


A 


tos, 6d. 
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every Part of a Land{cape that Proportion, in Size and Dittance from 





one another, which the Parts they are intended to reprefent hold ia 
Nature. The whole illuftrated by 50 Engravings. By G. Douglas, 
2 Parts, gs. 




















BIOGRAPHY. 
The Female Revolutionary Plutarch, containing Biographical, Hif- 
, a t , 
torical, and Revolutionary Sketches, Characters and Anecdotes. By 
the Author of the ¢ Revolutionary Plutarch,’ and the * Memoirs of 
Talleyrand.? In Three Volumes, with Portraits. 
/ , 

Memoirs of the Life and Theatrical Career of the late Samuel Foote, 

Efq. commonly called the Englifh Arittophanes. By W. Cooke, Efq. 


3vol. Price 155. 




















BOTANY. 

A Complete Courfe of Le&ures on Botany, as delivered in the Bo- 
tanic Garden at Lambeth, by the late William Curtis, F. L. S. De- 
monftrator of Botany to the Company of Apothecaries ; Author of the 
Botanical Magazine, of the Flora Londinenfis, &c. &c. Arranged 
from the Manufcripts in the poffeffion of his Son-in-law, Samuel Cur- 
tis, florift, Walworth. Second edition. ‘To which is added, a Life 
of Mr Curtis, by Dr Thoraton; in 3 vol. Royal Odtavo, price 4l, in 
boards ; or in thirty numbers, price 2s. 6d. each. Embellifhed with 
VOL. VII. NO. 13. R 129 
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120 new plates, illuftrative of the Procefs of Vegetation, the Sexual 
Syftem, &c. from original Drawings, made under his own immediate 
direGtion, by Edwards. Engraved by Sanfom, and corretly coloured 
from Nature. ° 
The Botanift’s Guide through the Counties of Northumberland and 
o 
Durham. Vol. I. 2s. 
The Botanift?s Guide through England and Wales. By D. Turner, 
F.R.S. and L.S. &c. and L. W. Dillwyn, F.R.S. and LS, 
yy 
2 vol. Crown 8vo. 4s. boards. 
COMMERCE. 
European Commerce, or New and Secure Channels of Trade with 
the Continent of Europe, particularly with Ruffia, Pruffia, Swede: 
I tr ’ 
Denmark, and Germany, including alfo the Trade of the Rivers Elbe, 
Wefer, and Ems, illuftrated with a Map of the Canals and Rivers, 
fhewinge their connexion with each other throughout the Northern part 
y ; | 
Commercial Arithmetic, with an Appendix upor lrebraica!l Equa- 
r S i 
tions, being an Introduction to the Elements of Commerce. By C. 
> oO é 
Dubart. 12mo. 


Annals of Commerce, Manufactures, Fifheries, an 1 tion, with 


of Europe. By T. Oddy. 2l. 12 6d 


brief notices of the Arts at Sciences connected with them ; contain- 


, 
ing the Commercial TranfaGtions of the Britifh Empire, and other 

; oak sad a 
Countries, from the earlieit Accounts to the Meeting of the I 
Parliament in January. r D. Macpherfon. 


4.vol. ato. §l. 8s. 
CHEMISTRY. 

A Pratical Treatife on Brewing, Dittilling, and Reétification, with 

the Dotrine of Fermentation ; in which the London Pra€tice of Brew- 


Al ry? , 
ing Porter, Ale, Table-1 ided 


Re ee ee ee , : 
beer, xc. IS given. O which 18 acacc, a Co- 
pious Appendix on the Growth, Culture, Preffing, Fermenting 
Making-up of Foreizn Wines, with the beft Method of managir 


.. Shannon, M.D. I[lluftrated by 


2Oarcs. 


ings. 4to. 2. 12s. 6d. 


ae : 
in thefe Kingdoms. By | 
; } 
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DRAMA. 

John Bull; or, the Englifiman’s Firefide, a Comedy, in Five / 
By G. Colman the younger, 2s. 6d. 

The Stage; or, Theatrical Touchftone. By Pertinax Probe, Efe. 
No. [. price 9d. To be continued every fortnight. 

EDUCATION. 

Tangible Arithmetic, or the Art of Numbering made Eafy, by means 
of an arithmetical Toy, which will exprefs any number up to 16,666,665, 
and with which, by moving a few Balls, a great variety of Operations in 
Arithmetic may be performed ; intended to affilt Mothers and Teachers 
in the [nftruction of Children. By W. Friend, Efg. One volume, 
foolfcap. 7s. 6d. 

The Circle of the Sciences, confecrated by the Crofs; a brief At- 
tempt to exhibit the Firft Elements of Science, and to fhew how every 
Branch of ufeful Knowledge may be made fubfervient to the beft Pur: 


poles. 3. 6d. 
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The Child’s French Grammar; intended as an Introduétion to the 
Prattical French Grammar of Wonoftrocht. By J. Kelly. 1s. 

An Effay on the Elements, Accents, and Profody of Englifh Lan-+ 

guage, intended to have been printed as an Introdu€tion to Mr Bou- 
cher’ s Supplement to Johnfon’s DiGionary. By J. Odell, M. A. 
4s 6d. 12mo. boards, 

Elements of Ufeful Knowledge, in Geography, Hiftory, and other 
Sciences. Drawn up for the ufe of Childrea, in Queftions and An- ‘ 
{wers. In Ten Parts. 4d. each. 

The Oratorical Inftructor ; being a Colleétion of Pieces for the Ufe 
of thofe defirous to attain Eloquence. 1s. 6d. 

The Twenty-fourth Number of the Guardian of Education. Con- 
ducted by Mrs Trimmer.—This Number completes the Fourth Volume, 
which contains a Sequel to the original Effay on Chriftian Education, 
by the Editor, Lalevted in the preceding Volumes ; alfo a Review of 
Books relating to Education, &c. &c. 

The Sy nonymous, Etymological, and Pronouncing Englifh Di&tion- 
ary. By William Perry. Royal 8vo. 16s. boards. 

The Elements of Navigation, By John Robertfon. The Seventh 
Edition, with Additions. Carefully revifed and corrected by Lieut. 
Laurence Gwynne, R. N. Royal Bvo. 21% 



















the FARRIERY, 

A Practi cal Treatife on Farriery, including Remarks on all Difeafes 
incident to Horfes, the Symptoms by which they are feverally known, 
and the po — Mode of Cure. From the MSS. of the late E. 
Snape. gto. al. 


An Analyfis of Horfemanthip, with the method of Breaking Horfes 
for every Purpofe to which thefe noble Animals are adapted. ‘By John 


' 
Adams. 3 vol. 8vo. al. 2s. 













GARDENING. 













orite A Treatife on the Culture of the Vine, exhibiting new and advanta- 
- geous Methods of Propagating, Cultivating, and Training that Plant, fo 
as to render it abu dantly fruitful. Together with new Hints on the 
Aas Formation of Vineyards in England. By William Speechly. A New 
Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Improvements. 18s. boards. 
El. A Short Treatife on feveral Improvements recently made in Hot- 
, houfes ; illuftrated by Nine Plates. By J. Loudon. Svo ras. 
A New Edition of the Rev. Mr Martfhall’s admired Work on the 
_ Knowledge and Practice of Gardening, with Hints on Fifhponds, &ec, 
5,665, 5% 
saanis GENERAL SCIENCE. 
achers w Cyclopedia; or, Univerfal Di€tionary of Arts and Scien- 
cles, ces: forme ied upon a more enlarged Plan of Arrangement than the Dic 
tionary of Mr Chambers ; comprehending the various Articles of that 
ef At Work, with Additions and Improvements ; together with the new 
» ever? Subjects of Biography, Geography, and Hiltory ; and adapted to the 
ft Par- prefent ftate of panei and Science. By Abraham Rees, D. D, 


F. R. S. Editor of the laft Edition of Mr Chambers’s Dictionary, 
with the Affiftance of eminent profeffional Gentlemen. Illuftrated with 
2 anew 
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new Plates, including Maps, engraved for the Work by fome of the 
moft diftinzuifhed Artifts, Vol. V. Part 2d. gto. 18s. boards, 
Royal, 11. 16s. boards. 
HISTORY. 

igments of the Mogul Empire, of the Morattoes, and 

lifh Concerns in Indoftan, from the year 1659, the Urigin of 

Eitablifhment, and of the Company’s Trade at Broach and 

a general Idea of the Government and People of Indoftan, 
Robert Orme, Efg. F. A. S. 4 ) il. $s. 

An Hittorical Account of the Black E mpire of Hayti; com prehend. 

, of the Principal Tranfations in the Revolution of St D ds 

its Ancieat and Modern State. By Marcus Rainsford, 


d 


j the Events and TranfaGions, which have taken place 
in Indi 4, cont sini rg the Neg otiati ms of the Britith Government re lative 
to the glorious Succefs of the late War ; addreffed to the Honourable 
Secret Committee of the Honourable Court of Dire&tors of the Eak 
India Company, by hi xcellency the Moft Noble the Marquis of 
Wellefley, Governor General of ludia, &c. to. 10s. 6d. Large 


ecticns — the Hiftory and Antiquities of the C County of 
Hereford. By I. Duscumb, A. M. Vol. 1. 4to. Price 3). 3s. 

A Hi eee of the County of Brecknock, containing the Ae 
phy, General Hiflory, R clig ion, Laws, Cufloms, Manners, Language, 
and Syftem of Agriculture, ufed in that County. By T. Jones. Vol. I. 
gto. 2i. 158. 

LAW. 

The Eleven Reports of the Commiffioners of Naval I quiry ; with 
explanatory Notes, and felect Extraéts from the moft important Docu- 
ments upon which the Reports are founded. By John Irving Maxwell, 
of the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. # large volume, 153. 

The Law of Charitable Ufes, as laid down and digefted by G. Duke, 
Efg., tos oe with the learned Readings of Sir F. Moore; to which 
is added, the Law of Mortmain, as eftablifhed by the Statute of g Geo, 
Il. c. 86 the whole continued to the prefent time. By R. W. Bridg- 
man, Efq. 19s. 

A Report of the Trial for a Libel, brought by John Thomas Troy, 
a ton Catholic Prieft, and titulary Archbith »p of Dublin, againtt 
Henry Delahay Symonds, for a Libel in the Anti-Jacobin Review. 

MEDICAL. 

A clinical Hiftory of Difeafes, Part Firft; being, 1ft, A clinical 
Hiftory of the acute Rheumatifm ; 2d, A clinical Hiftory of the No- 
dofity of the Joints. By J. Haygarth, M. D. 52. 

The Evidence at large, as laid before the Committee of the Houfe of 
Commons, refpeéting Dr Jenner’s Difcovery of Vaccine Inoculation; 
together with the Debate which followed, and fome Obfervations on 
the contravening Evidence, &c. By the Rev. G. C. Jenner. 6s. 

Salutary Cautions refpe¢ting the Gout, in which the Dottrines =i 

taine 
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tained in a recent Publication by Dr Kinglake, are expofed and refut- 
ed. By J. Hunt. 2s. 6d. 

A recapitulation of feveral Circumftances and Arguments contained 
in the Authoi’s Ontlines and Medical Refearches, to fhew the impro- 
pricty of confideri g Fevers as ariling from Contagion, and alfo of Di- 
reCtions inierted in the fame Works, for the Prevention and Treatment 
of ceit up teh ile ar d other b feafes. By 4 Al ler, Part zs 4to. 53. 

Obfervations on fome late Attempts to de prectate the Value and Ef. 
ficacy of Vaccine Inoculation By S. Merriman. te. 

Memoirs of the Medical § ciety of London, vol. 6. price 12°. bd. 

Obfervations on the Nature und Cure of Gout, on Nodes of the 
Joints, and on the Influence of certain Articles of Diet, in Gout, Rheu- 

ifm, and Gravel. By James rkinfon, S8vo. 8. 

\ Treatife on the Procefs employed by Nature in fuppreffing the 
Hemorrhage from divided an d punétured Arteries, and on the Ufe of 
the Ligature; sluding with Obfervatrons on Secor ndary Hemorrhage. 
By | . D. James, M. D. ovo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

“The Modern Pra@ice of Phyfic. By Edward Goodman Clarke, 
M. D. Author of Medicine Prax -os Compendium ; of the Royal Col- 
lege of *hyficians, London; and Phyfician to the Forces, &c &e. 
Iv 


dinbur lical and Surgical Journal ; exhibiting a concife 
View of the latett and moft important Difcoveries in Medicine, Surges 


ry, and Pharmacy. ave pul lifhed Qi larterly. 38. 

Inoculation for a Small-pox vindi: ited, and its fuperior Efficacy 

and Safety to the Practice of Vaccination clearly proved. By George 
Sur eon. 25S. 

-harmacopeeia of the Royal College of Phyficians of London, 
tranflated into En, lith; with Note S, Indexes of New Names, Prepara- 
tions, Kc, &c. By Thomas Healde, M.D. F.R.S. Lumleyan Lec 
turer of ba e Cx Mege of Phyficians, and Senior Phyfician of the London 
a fpital. Revifed and adapted to the laft improved Edition of the 

ollege ; with an Index, fhowing the general Dofes of Medicines. By 
jo Latham, M.D. Fellow of the Royal Ccllege of Phyficians, and 
Phyfician to the Magdalen, and to Bartholomew’s Hofpital. A new 
edition. 8vo, s. boards. 

Remarks on the Rey port of M. Chaptal (late Minifter of the Interior) 
to the Confuls of the former Government of France; with an examina- 
tion of the Claim of M. Guiton de Morveau, to the Di covery of the 
Power of the Mineral Acid Gafes on Contagion. By James Car- 
ni nyth, M.D. &c. 1s. 6d. 

MILITARY. 
he Duties of Light Cavalry in the Field, compiled for the Ufe of 
Te ‘omanry of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
‘aptain Kirke. s. 6d. 
Dr im of Light . hin try and Riflemen, as arranged for the Cum- 
1 Rangers, By Lt. Col. H. Howard. 25, 


R 3 InftruGions 
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Inftru€tions for the Ufe of Yeomanry Corps of Cavalry. By Col, 
Herries. Vol. If. 10s. 6d. F 

An Appendix to the Light-Horfe Drill. By a Noncommiffioned 
Officer of the London and Weltminfter Light-Herfe Volunteers. 45. 

New Principles of Gunnery. C ontaining the Determination of the 
Force of Gunpowder, and an Inveftigation of the Difference in the 
Refifting Power of the Air to Swift and Slow Motions ; with fevera 
other Traéts on the Improvement of Practical Gunnery. By Benjam 
Robins, Efg. F. R.S. Engineer General to the Honourab! 
India Company. With an Account of his Life and Writin 
James W ilfon, M.D. A New Edition, correGted and enlarge: 
the Addition of feveral Notes by Charles Hutton, LL. D. 
and Profeffor of Mathematics in the F Roy i] Ac ac lemy at Wools 

Militar ry Memoirs of Mr George ‘Thomas, who, by extr 
Talents and E nterprize, rofe from an obfcure Stuation to the rank ofa 
General in the fervice of the Native Powers in the North-welt of India, 
By W. Franklin. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

A Syftem of Mineralogy, comprehending Ory&ognofy, Geognofy, 
Mineralogical Chemiftry, Mineralogical Geography, and Economical 
Mineralogy. Vol. II. 12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Narrative of the Lofs of the Ship Fanny, on her paffage from 
Bombay to China, with an Account of the extraordinary Prefervation 
of a part of the Crew, after remaining feveral Weeks upon Rocks in 
the Centre of the Chinefe Ocean ; ina Letter from IT’, Page, Second 
Officer. 1s. 

a Inquiry inte » the Syftem of National Defence in Great Britain, 

y J. Macdiarmid, Efq. 18s, 

mt aly ty of Fidtion, or Ih quiry into the Tendency 
Narratives, with Obfervations on fome of the molt eminent 
Murray. 43. 

Effays, ina feries of Letters to a Friend, by J. Fofter. 7. 

The Duellifts, or Men of Honour, a Story calculated to fhew the 
Folly, Extravagance, and Sin of Duelling. By W. Lucas. 33. 6d. 

A brief Retrofpee of the Eighteenth Century, containing a Sketch 
of the Revolutions and Improvements in Science, Arts, and Literature, 
during that Period. By S. Miller, A.M. 3 vol. ol. ts. 

Free Difquit itions on the Sentiments and Conduét requifite in a Bri- 
tihh Prince, in order to merit the favourable Opinion of the Public 
By J. Andrews, Bm 

Typographical Marks uted it e&ting Proofs, explained and ex- 
emplified, for the Ufe of Authors. By C. Stower, Printer. 1s. 

A Treatife on the Coins of the Realm, in a Letter to the K 
By Charles Earl of Liverpool. 11. 18. 

Obdfervations on the Nature and Tendency of the Dorine of Mr 
Hume concerning the Relation of Caufe and Effect, 1. 6d. 

The 
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The Critical Bee, or Beauties of New Publications. Seleéted by 


A. Mollefon. t2mo. ts. 
Treatife on the Conftru@ion and Copying all kinds of Geographical 


a By T. Dix. 8vo. 338. 

Obfervations on a Paflage in Mr Playfair’s Letter to the Lord Pro- 
volt of Edinburgh, relative to the Mathematical Pretenfions of the 
Scotifh Clergy. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Loyal Briton’s Pocket Companion, confifting of National Songs, 
Loyal Toatts, Sentiments, and Sonnets. By R. Coleman. t2mo. 

An Eflay on the Principles of Human Aétions ; being an Argument 

favour of the Natural Difintereftednefs of the Human Mind; to 
which are added, fome Remarks on the Syflems of Helvetius and Hart- 
Svo. 5S. 

al Recreations ; four Danifh and German T'ales, entitled, Hen 
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Science, Arts, and Literature, during that period. By Samuel Miller, 
A.M. 8vo. il. 48. 

Farm Buildings ; or, Rural Economy: containing Defigns for Cot. 
tages, Farm-Houfes, Lodges, Farm-Yards, &c. &e. with appropriate 
Scenery to each ; alfo a Defcription of the Mode of Building in Pi/é, 
which would be attended with great Advantage if generally pra¢tiled 
in this Country. By William Barber. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

The Nature and Properties of Wool, illuftrated by a Defcription of 
the Englith Fleece. By John Luccock, Woolftapler, 12mo. 5s. 6d, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHYs 

Elements of Natural P hilofophy, arranged under the following heads ; 
Matter and Motion, the U siverfe, the Solar Sylte m, the F ixed Stare, 
the Earth confidered as a Planet, the Atmofphere, Meteors, Spri 8, 
Rivers, at > Sea, Foffils, Plants, Animals, the Human Frame, 
and the wore Underflanding. i. 2s. 

NAVAL. 

The Mariner’s Chronicle ; being a Collection of the moft interefting 
Narratives of Shipwrecks, Fires, Famines, and other Calamities, inci- 
dent to a Life of Maritime Enterprize ; with authentic Particulars of 
the extraordinary Adventures and Sufk rings of the Crews, their Re- 
ception and Treatment on diftant Shores; and a concife Defcription of 
the Country, Cuftoms, anc nners of the Inhabitants: includ ng an 
Account of the Deliverance of the Survivors. By Archibald Duncan 
Efgq. late of the Royal Navy. 4 vol. t2mo. 11. 28 

The Britifh Trident; or, Regifter of Naval Actions : including aus 
thentic or ts of all the moft Remarkable Engagements at Sea in 


5°" 


which the Britifh Flag has been eminently diftinguifhed, from the pe- 


“9 
riod of the Spanifh Armada to the prefent time : the whole containing 
a regular and complete Hiftory - the Naval Affairs of England, chro- 


nologi uly art ved. By rchibald Duncan Efq. late of the Royal 
Navy, Editor of * ‘The en s Chronicle,’ &c. &c. 4 vol. 12mo. 


NOVELS. 

The Idiot Heirefs. 2 vol. 7S. 

Glenmore Abbey, or Lad y of the Rock. 3 l 4128 

The Secret. 4 vol. By J. Kelly. 18s. 

The Adventures of Viétor Allen. By Mrs Fortnum. 2 vol. 

The Caftle of Roviego, or Retribution. 4 vol. 11. 

The Hittory of Victoria Mortimer. By Mrs H. Berkenhaut 
vol. 18s. 

Louifa ; or, the Black Tower. By G. D. Hernon, Efq. 

Herman and Emilia, from the German of La Fontaine. 
18s. 

Eugene and Eugenia; or, one Night’s Horrors: from the French of 
Destarges. 4 vol, 128. 

The Paraclete. By T. P. Lathy. 5 vol. 11. 

The Novice of St Dominick. By Mifs Owen. 4 vol. di. 

Memoirs of Bryan Perue. By T. Holovoft. 3 vol. 155. 
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A Sailor’s oe and a Soldier’s Love. 
Volumes. By Anna Maria Porter. 8s. 

My‘tterious A e€tor, 2 vol. t2mo. 7s. boards, 

The Count de Valmont: or, the Errors of Reafon. Tranflated from 
the French. 3 vol, 12mo, 138. 6d. 

Thaddeus of Warfaw. A Novel. By Mifs Porter. In Four Volumes. 
12mo. Price 14s. in boards. The Third Edition.—This Erition has 
underyone an attentive Revifal by the Author; who has occafionally 
amplified and retrenched the Subjects, according to the Suggettions of 
her maturer Judgement. 

Tales. By Mad. de Montelieu. 3 vol i2mo. 128. fewed. 

Ferdinand Fitzormond, § vols. il. 18. 

POLITICAL. 

A Sketch of the prefent State of France. By an Englifh Gentle- 
nan, who efcaped from Paris in the Month of May lat. 3s. 6d. 

Remarks of the probable Conduét of Ruffia and France towards this 
Country ; alfo of the neceflity of Great Britain becoming independent 
of the Northern Powers. 4s. 6d. 

Invafion; or, the Duty of every Briton, to be Prepared with the 
moft effectual Means of Relifting the Threat of our inveterate Enemy. 
8vo. Is. 

Notes relative to the Peace concladed between the Britifh Govern. 
ment and the Mahratta Chieftains, and to the Various Quettions arifing 
out of the Terms of the Pacitfication. By his Excellency the Moft 
Noble the Marquis of Wellefley. gto. 7s. 6d. 

Confiderations for and againft a South American Expedition. 28. 

Subitance of the Speech of J. C. Curwen, on the 7th June 1805, 
on the Petition of John Duke of Athol, praying for further Compen- 
fation on the Revenue of the Ifle of Man. ts. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Outlines of a Plan for Reducing the Poor’s Rates, and amending the 
Condition of the Aged and Unfo rtunate ; ; including thofe of the Naval 
and Military Departments: in a Letter to the Right Hon. G. Rofe, 
occafioned by his Obfervations on the Poor Laws, &c. By J. Bone. 
8vo, 28. 

Reports from the Sele& Committee of the Houfe of Commons, on 
Papers relating to the Repairs of his Majefty’s Ships the Romney and 
Senfible, while under the command of Sir Home Popham. 8vo. 
. 6d. 


A Novel, In Two 












POETRY. 
The Blueviad, a fatirical Poem. By E Goulburn Efq. os. 6d. 
A Poetical Epiftle to the Right Hon. William Pitt. 2s. 6d. 

The Progrefs of Refinement, an allegorical Poem, with other Poems. 

By the Rev. W. Gill {fpie. 6s. 

The Fig Leaf, a Cahvieal and admonitory Poem, dedicated, without 

Permiffion, to the Fathionable World. ts. 

Simple Poems on Simple Subjects. By C. Milne. . gs. 
Sonnets, and other Poems; to which are added, Tales in Profe. 4s. 

Juvenile 
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Juvenile Effays in Verfe; with a lanatory Notes, and Additional 
Remarks. By F. Dwarris. 12mo. 3s. 6d 

Poems, by W. Mafon, M. w (i he Race of the Englifh Garden), 
containing, Monody on the Death of Mr Pope, Odes, Elegies, Dra. 


matic Poems, Elfrida, Cara€tacus, Letters, &c. d. 

The Lofs of the Aberga vy, a Poem, with Not in which 
difperfed a number interelting Anecdot er before publif 
By J. Barlow. 

Amatory Poes y ranflations an mitation rom Ancient 
Amatory Authors. 

The Woodman’ 
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of Northampton, on Thurfday, May 30th, 1805, by the Rev. T. Wil- 
kinfon, M. A. Reétor of Great Houghton, 8vo. 18. 

Methodifm Infpeéted. Part II. By W. Hales, D.D. Reétor of 
Killefandra, including Remarks on a P: amph let, entitled, ¢ the Infpe€tor 
of Methodifm infpected, and the Chriftian Obferver obferved.’ By J. 
Benfon. 8vo. 2 

A Charge delivered at the Primary Vifitation of the Rev. the Arch- 
deacon of Sarum, on the oth, roth, 11th, and 12th of July i805. 
By the Rev. C. Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 8vo. ts. 

The Value of Chriftian Knowledge confidered, in a Sermon preach- 
ed May 19. 1805, at Harv y-Ls ne Meeting, Leicefter, for the Bene- 
fit of the Sabbath School. By F. A. Cox, A.M. IS. 

Twen ty fhe Jifcourfes, adapted to Village-worfhip, or the Devos 
tions of the Family. Publifhed from the MS. of the late Rev. B. Bed- 
dome, A.M. 2s., or, on fine Paper, 38. 

A Dek fence of the Chriftian Doétrines of the Society of Friends, 
againit the charge of Socinianifm, and its Church Dif cipline vindicated, 
In an fwer to a.writer who ftyles himfelf Verax ; in the courfe of which 
the principal Doétrines of Chriftianity are fet forth, and fome Qbjec- 
tions obviated. ‘T'o which is prefixed a Letter to I. Evans, By J. 
Sevan jun. 58. 6d. 

Occafional Difcourfes on various fubjets, with copious Annotations, 
By R. Monkhoufe, D. D. 2 vol. si. 4s. boards. 

Encouragement to the Faithful Minifters of Chrift. A Sermon 
preached in the Parifh oo of Turvey, Bedfordfhire, on May 5: 

5, on occafion of the Death of the Re ve E. Midc lleton, B. D, 
Rector of that Parifh, who r ed April 26th 1805, aged 65. By T. 
Dar ie S. 1S. 

Serious Thoughts on the Birth of a Child. By the Reverend T. 
Porter. Ts, 

Lyra Evangelica ; or, an Efflay on the Ufe of Inftrumental Mufic 

the Chriftian World; containing Critical Remarks on Authors who 

written in Vindication of the Praétice, Anecdotes of Church 
and Thoughts on Oratories. By J. Jefferfon. 8vo. ° 1s. 6d. 
ling Converfations on Moral and Religious Subjeéts, inter. 
ith Narrative. By a La ly 5S. . 
; a Charg > delivered to the Clergy of the Diecefe at his Triennial 
\ 


Vilitation in 1805. SVO. 1S. 


A Tre atife on Religious Experience, in which its Nature, Evidences, 
and Advantages, are confid red. By C. Buck. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A View of the Social Worfhip and Ordinances obferved by the firft 
Chriftians, drawn from the Sacred Scriptures; being an Attempt to 
enf and evil Con- 
Jequences of Ne ‘giecting them. By J. A. Haldane. 1t2mo. 4s. 

A Sermon Preached in Holyrood C fal May 12, 1805, on occae 
fion of the Death of the late Rev. B. Salen D. D. By the Rev. J. 
Ik hnfon. S8vo. 1s. 

The Book of Job, metrically arranged, according to the Mafora, 
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and newly tranflated into Englith, with se Critical and Explana 
tory ; eeoneages -d on the oppofite Page t y the authorifed Englif fh Ver. 
fion By the Right Rev. Jofeph Stock, D DD 40. iL 4 


A Vindication of Defenfive War, and of the Military Profeffion ; a 
Sermon preached before the North Worcefter Volunteers, in the Parith 
Church of Tewkefbury, on Sunday, May 12th 1805. By the Rey, 
J. Smith, M. A. 8vo. 158, 

The Traveller, or Meditations on Various Subjects, written on Board 
a Man of War; to which is a Converte — the World unfeen, 

ay J. Meikle, late Surgeon at Carnwath ; to which is prefixed a Life 
of the Author. vo. 4s. 

grefs of Chriftianity, Hiftorical and Chronological, from its 
firft Promulgation at Jerufalem, to its legal Eitablifhment under Con. 
ftantine: alfo, a Sketch of the Primitive Chriftian Church. With 
Notes, Geographic] and Critical. By 'T. Wood. 5s. or fine paper, 7s. 

















The Old Teftament Illuftrated ; being Explications of remarkable 
Faéts and Paiflages in the Jewi criptures, which have beea objected 
to by Unbelievers, i Series of Le€tures to Young Perfons. 

A Sermon delivered at Portfmouth, Sept. t2, ans before the So- 
ciety of Unitarian Ch ftians, eftablithed in the South of E al id, 0A 
promoting the genuine IN wledye of the Scriptures, and the :P ractic 
of Virtue, by the diftribution of Books. Bs I. Mari mn, 

The Do@rines of Heathen Philofophy compared with thofe of Reve. 


y 
batic n By Jofeph Prieftley, Lids. F.R.S ovo, 
Index to tl h the various Subjeéts which occur in the 


D 
oe are Alphabetically arranged ; with accurare References to all 
' 


o 


sible, in whic 


) 

the Old and New Teftament, de —s to facilitate the 
vefe Invaluable Records. By Jofeph |] rieftley, L.L.D. 
Sermons fur les Points plus importans de la Doétrine Evangelique. 

par Rev. E. Gibert de Guerr efey. 2 vol. 8vo. 125. 
The Clergyman’s Affiftant in the Difcharge of Parochial Duties, ef- 
pecially thofe of a Private Nature. By J. Robinfon, M.A. 8vo. 5% 
A Speech delivered at the Grave of the Rev. J. Prieftley, LL.D. 


F.R.S. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Subitance of the Speen « f Lord Redefdale, in the Houfe of Lords, 
on the Motion of Lord Grenville, to refer the Petition of the Roman 


Catholics of Ireland to a ~ mittee. 18. 6d. 

Sermons on the Exiftence of the Deity, the Immortality of the Soul, 
the Authenticity of the Bible, and other important Subjects. By the 
Rev. John Adams, A. M. Matter of the Academy at Putney, and 
Author of feveral much approved Hiftorical Publications. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

A Brief i on Death, Philofophically, Morally, and PraGically 
confidered. By Robert Fellowes, A.M. Oxon. 33s. 

Sermons on vari’ uc int r Subje&ts. By the Rev. Jofhua Mor- 
ton, Vicar of Rifely, in the County of Bedford, and Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to his R« yal Highnefs the Prince of Wales. Vol. Il. 8s. 

Sermons on various Subje@ts, By the Rev. Jofeph Townfend, Rec- 
tor 
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tor of Pewfey, Wilts, Author of a Journey through Sp iin, &e. &e. Bs 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

Graphic and Deferiptive Tour of the Univerfity of Oxford ; com- 
preher ding general PiQurefque Views, and correct Reprefentations of 
all the principal Public Buildings ; with their Hittory and prefent Siate, 
and the Academic Coftume. Folio. No. I. Plain 8s. Stained tos. 6d. 
Coloured 12s, To be continued monthls 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Travels to Difcover the Source of the Nile, in the Years 1768, 
1769, 1770, 1771, 1772, and 1773 By James Bruce of Kinnaird, 
Efq. F.R.S. The Second Editien, corrected and enlarged. To 


which is prefixed, a Life of the Author. MHancfomeiy printed in fe. 


ven volumes 8vo. With a volume of C rplates in 4to. Price 4l. 
16s. boards. A few Ci pies are printed tn royal Svo., with firlt im- 
preffions of the Plates. Price 7!. 7s. boards. 

This Edition of a juftly celebrated work, is printed from a corre& 


copy, intended for the prefs at the time of the Author’ 


$ death. The 


ufe of all his Original Journals, Correfpondence, Manufcripts, &c. 
the concurring teflimonies of later Travellers, along with various other 
circumftances, have enabled the Editor io render the work more come 


plete aud int eoutih g the 





Mr Bruce himfelf would have condefcended 
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